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PREFACE. 

I WAS in 1865 charged by the Schools Enquiry Commis- 
sioners with the task of investigating the system of 
education for the middle and upper classes which prevails in 
Prance, Italy, Germany, and Switzerland. In the discharge 
of this task I was on the Continent nearly seven months, and 
during that time I visited the four countries named, and 
made as careful a study as I could of the matters to which 
the Commissioners had directed my attention. The present 
volume contains the report which I made to them. I have 
here adapted it to the general reader's use, and divested it of 
some details which for his use were unnecessary. 

It is the education of the poor, not the education of the 
middle and upper classes, which prmcipally occupies public at- 
tention in this country at present. In Switzerland, more than 
in any other country with which I am acquainted, all classes 
use the same primary school ; and in Switzerland, therefore^, 
I had occasion to touch upon the primary school, — the school 
of the poor, — because there this school forms a link ui the 
chain of schools in which the middle and upper classes a}*(* 
educated. Accordingly, the English reader will in the fol- 
lowing pages find a full account of the primary school sysiein 
in Canton Zurich, — a region free like England, indusiriiil 
like England, Protestant like England. School attendance 
is obligatory there, and the schools are very good; both in 
their goodness and in all the important points of their system 
resembling the schools of Germany, of which, therefore, and of 
their system, the reader, after acquainting himself with the 
Zurich schools, will be able to form a clear notion. 
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I hope the growing interest in the Bubject of popular edu- 
cation will induce my countrymen to inform themselves accu- 
rately what on the Continent the primary school, at any rate, 
is, and what a different sense words beaJ* according as they 
are applied to popular education here, or on the Continent. 
At present, when in canvassing the subject of English popu- 
lar education the example of the Continent is adduced, the 
example is in general perfectly fallacious, because the terms 
which we employ are perfectly ambiguous, or our application 
of them perfectly inaccurate. It is constantly said, — no less 
a personage than the secretary to the National Society, Mr. 
Wilson, said it at the Society's last general meeting, — that 

* it appears that in 1858 the proportion of scholars to popu- 
lation was, in England and Wales, 1 to 7*7 ; in Holland, 1 to 
8-11 1 in France, 1 to 9 ; and in Prussia, 1 to 6-27.' It is at 
once argued from thence, as Mr. Wilson argued, that * our 
own country, therefore, is in advance of Holland and France, 
and not far behind Prussia.' Mr. Pease, at the annual 
meeting of the British and Foreign School Society in May 
last, said : * Prussia supplied an education superior to that 
of any country in the world, and he was glad that ours fell 
but little short of it.' To the same effect Mr. Joseph Spencer, 
at the recent Congregationalist Meeting in Manchester, met 
the weighty and impressive speeches of Mr. Baines and Mr. 
Morley on our educational condition, by saying that * he be- 
lieved we did not stand behind any country except Prussia.' 
Still more recently, Lord John Manners has declared that 

* our primary education is ahead of all the countries in the 
world except Prussia;' and this, he added, *is shown by 
figures which no one doubts and everybody admits.' No 
wonder, therefore, that anti-alarmists should, like Mr. 
Wilson, pronounce it * highly satisfactory to find that, not- 
withstanding many confident assertions to the contrary, the 
state of education in England and Wales will bear favour- 
able comparison with the state of education in the moat 
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advazLced of contmental countries, even in Prussia, where 
attendance at school is compulsory/ No wonder that a san- 
guine man should even go a little beyond this, and, like Mr. 
Joseph Spencer, pronounce that * the system of education in 
Prussia being surrounded with so many things which are 
objected to in England, he believed we might be considered 
on an equality with Prussia.' 

But when the^e gentlemen congratulate themselves because 
it appears that the proportion of scholars to population is in 
England and Wales 1 to 7, while in Holland it is only 1 to 8, 
in France only 1 to 9, and even in Prussia not more than 
1 to 6, there is a fallacy in their use both of the word 
appears and of the word scholars, which requires notice. In 
the first place, that in England and Wales the proportion of 
scholars to population is 1 to 7, appears in a very different 
way, and on very different evidence, from the way and the 
evidence by which the proportion of scholars to population in 
France or Prussia is established. For France or Prussia 
such statistics are got from a series of administrative 
authorities, with machinery and power to collect them. 
For England, the statistics come from the Education Com- 
missioners of 1869. These Commissioners have themselves 
told us how they procured their information. They had no 
series of administrative authorities through whom to collect 
it ; such a series does not exist in England ; it could not, a^ 
we are often told, be tolerated by a high-spirited and intel- 
ligent people like ourselves. The Commissioners sent en- 
quirers, with no power to enforce an answer to their questions, 
through about one-eighth of England ; and from the inform- 
ation thus obtained for about one-eighth of the country, 
they made a generalisation as to the remainder. The only 
information they could get of the same quality and trust- 
worthiness as the information on which the continental 
returns are based, was for that minority of our schools which 
is in connection with the Committ<3e of Council. It was 
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not, of course, the Commissioners' fault that the returns, by 
which it appeared to them that the proportion of scholars to 
population was, for England and Wales, 1 to 7, were of this 
incomplete kind; they had no means of getting complete 
returns. But it is obvious how different a sort of appearing 
is this by which the English rate of scholars appears to be 
1 in 7, from that by which the foreign rates appear to be 
1 in 9 or 1 in 6. The English Commissioners guess their 
proportion ; the foreign authorities hnow theirs. Therefore 
we ought not to say : * It appears that in England 1 in 7 of 
the population is in school, in France 1 in 9, in Prussia 
I in 6;' but we should say: * It is thought likely that in 
England 1 in 7 of the population is in school ; it is ascer- 
tained that in France 1 in 9 is in school, in Prussia 1 in 6.' 
Perhaps this ought not wholly to extinguish the high satis- 
faction with which, as Mr. Spencer and Mr. Wilson say, the 
comparison of English education with that of continental 
countries is calculated to fill us ; but at all events it must 
tend to somewhat abate it. 

In the same way, a fallacy lurks under our use of the word 
scholars. England, says the secretary to the National Society, 
is in advance of Holland and France, and not far behind 
Prussia, because our proportion of scholars to population is 
not far behind Prussia's, and is in advance of that of Holland 
and France. I feel that I ought to apologise, in passing, to 
that admirably educated people, the Dutch, for even quoting 
>vhat they must think such an impertinence as the assertion 
that England is in popular education ahead of Holland ; bxit 
the impertinence comes, in triitl), from those who utter it 
being the victims of an ambiguous use of words. They do not 
Ivuow what the continental nations mean by the word scholar. 
They do not know that the contiiuntal nations and we mean 
. oniething wholly different by it. Tnissia means by a scholar 
1 child who has been subjected iViiii his sixth year to his 
ilteenth to obligatory iiistructiim, ritlier in public schools 
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under certificated teachers who have had a three years' train- 
ing in a normal school, or in private schools under teachc 
who produce the same, or higher, guarantees of competent;, . 
France means by a scholar a child who is either in a public 
school under a certificated teacher, or in a private school 
under a certificated teacher. Both public and private schooLs 
must, in Prance, be under certificated teachers, and both iirc 
liable to State-inspection ; the public schools alone, however, 
to complete inspection, the private schools to partial inspection 
only. But then, of the children, — some four millions and a half 
in number, — who are counted as scholars of the primary schooLs 
in France, nearly three millions and a half are in public, 
completely inspected schools ; there are no more than 922,000 
in private, partially inspected schools. In England, on the 
other hand, out of some two millions and a quarter of cliil- 
dren whom our Education Commissioners count as scholars, 
there are only 920,000 in schools with certificated teachers, 
or under any public inspection, complete or incomplete, 
whatever ; all the rest are in schools which give no tangible 
guarantees of any kind, which do not, therefore, in a foreigner's 
eyes, possess any real claim to style themselves schools, and 
their pupils scholars, at all. It is probable that some of these 
schools are schools coming up to the foreign standard of what 
a school is, and with scholars coming up to the foreign 
standard of what a scholar is. It is known that very many 
of them fall immeasurably below this standard. But how 
many come up to it, and how many fall below it, we have no 
certain means of knowing ; no certain means, therefore, of 
ascertaining our proportion of scholars, in the continental 
sense of the word, to population. All that is certain is, that 
the proportion of 1 to 7 is not the true one, because it counts 
very many children as scholars who, on the Continent, would 
not be counted as such. It is true that Mr. John Flint, the 
registrar to the English Commissioners of 1859, says in a re- 
markable letter to the Times ^ that in reckoning scholars ho 
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regards quantity not quality, and that he has nothing to do 
with quality ; and for English purposes this view of a scholar 
may perhaps serve very well ; but it is obviously illusive when 
we are comparing school-returns with the foreigners, who 
do not regard quantity of scholars merely, but who regard 
quality also. 

So far are the foreigners from accepting our estimate of 
what constitutes a scholar, or thinking, with the secretary of 
our National Society, that the state of education in England 
and Wales will bear favourable comparison with the state of 
education in the most advanced of continental countries, — 
so far, I say, are they from this, that a foreign Eeport on 
education, which I have now before me, goes on, after re- 
marking that the number of our school children over ten years 
of age diminishes every year, to sum up our condition as 
follows : — UAngleterre proprement dite est le pays d^ Europe on 
Vinstruction est le mohis rSpandue,^ The reporter does not 
consider that 1 in 7 of our population is a scholar, in the 
sense in which 1 in 9 of the population of Holland is a 
scholar, or he would not speak in this manner. Not finding 
any complete returns of our school population, and not being 
disposed, even if they found them, to accept Mr. John Flint's 
law of disregarding quality, foreigners seek elsewhere for data 
enabling them to compare our primary instruction with their 
own. They produce statistics showing that, in the Prussian 
nrmy, the proportion of illiterate recruits is 2 per cent. ; in the 
Knmch army 27 per cent. ; in the English army 57 per cent. 
Kvon allowing these statistics to be trustworthy, it must be 
admitted that, recruited as our army is, the comparative 
instruction of our recruits is not a fair test by which to try 
our popular education as pitted against that of France or 
Germany. It is a sounder test, perhaps, than the generalisa- 
tion of the Education Commissioners of 1869, applied in 
conformity with Mr. John Flint's law ; but it is not an 
accurate test. Probably, with the sort of civil administration 
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we possess, and are proud of possessing, we cannot obtain 
the means of accnrately comparing our popular education 
with that of the Continent. But then Mr. Wilson and Mr. 
Spencer and others ought to beware of building too much 
upon an inaccurate comparison of it. 

In short, it is expedient for the satis&ctory resolution of 
these educational questions, which are at length beginning 
seriously to occupy us, both that we should attend to the ex- 
perience of the Continent, and that we should know precisely 
what it is which this experience says. Having long held that 
nothing was to be learned by us from the foreigners, we are at 
last beginning to see, that on a matter like the institution of 
schools, for instance, much light is thrown by a comparative 
study of their institution among other civilised states and 
nations. To treat this comparative study with proper re- 
spect, not to wrest it to the requirements of our inclinations 
or prejudices, but to try simply and seriously to find what it 
teaches us, is perhaps the lesson which we have most need 
to inculcate upon ourselves at present. No ability or expe- 
rience in the judge who pronounces on these matters can 
make up for his not knowing the facts. Mr. Fraser and 
Canon Norris both of them assert, that our inspected schools at 
present are at least equal to the best primary schools of any 
other country, if not superior to them. Many others amongst 
us say the same thing. Mr. Lowe, the author of the Beviscd 
Code, thinks ^our system, though partial, may compare 
fia.vourably with any system in the world ;' and evidently, by 
what he says of America, he believes that our English schools 
must necessarily be superior to those of less favoured countries, 
where, as he says, 'examination as practised under the 
Revised Code in England is totally unknown.' Mr. Eraser, 
again, lays it down as certain, that our inspectors and inspec- 
tion are better than those of any other country. I have every 
interest in accrediting all possible good report of our inspec- 
tors and our inspection ; but, having seen those of the Coii- 
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tinent, I am not of Mr. Praser's opinion. Neither am I of 
his, and Canon Norris's, and Mr, Lowe's opinion as to the 
equality, if not more than equality, of our inspected schools 
with the best primary schools of the Continent. I have that 
high respect for the abilities and judgment of these three 
gentlemen, that if I understood them to have seen with their 
own eyes the best primary schools of Holland, Switzerland, 
and North Germany, as well as our own schools, and 
then to have arrived at this favourable judgment of the 
English schools, I should at once defer to their opinion, 
and conclude that my own judgment, which is not so 
favourable to the English schools, was mistaken. But 
now I do not understand them to have seen the Dutch, 
and German, and Swiss schools and inspectors with their 
own eyes ; but they speak from report, or from the pleasant 
iini)ressions they ^ have received from English inspectors 
with whom they have come in contact, or from their 
warm admiration of the Revised Code. This admiration goes 
so far with some people, that Lord Hartington boldly says 
of Mr. Lowe, who produced the Revised Code, that English 
education owes more to him than to any other man living. 
And no doubt Lord Hartington knows ; but he does not tell 
us the grounds on which he has built up his knowledge. 

I have seen Dutch, German, and Swiss schools, I have 
soon their inspection ; and I think both them and their inspec- 
tion, in general, better than our schools and inspection at 
[»r(38ent. I think, as a matter of fact, they are better ; and I 
i hink, as a matter of likelihood, it seems likely they should be 
1 H'tter^ The working-class in Zurich or Saxony is, in general, 
li»ss raw and illiterate than ours ; and every one knows that 
children brought up with raw and illiterate parents are more 
sUibbom material as scholars, than children brought up in 
more civilised homes. Then these Swiss and German children 
jirc? obliged te be under teaching from their sixth te their 
liriceiith year. Mr. Fraser thinks it vain even to talk of 
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keeping in school the mass of our children after their ten 11 1 
year. Then again, in Prussia, the regular school-course f(»i 
primary schools consists of the following matters : religion- 
instruction, reading, writing, the mother-tongue, objeci 
lessons, geography, history, physics, natural history, arith- 
metic, drawing, needlework, gymnastics, singing. Prussinii 
inspection extends to all these matters, and the Germnn 
nature abhors making instruction mechanical. In Englaiid, 
since the Eevised Code, the school-course is more and mor(» 
confined to the three paying matters, reading, writing, and 
arithmetic ; the inspection tends to concentrate itself on these 
matters ; these matters are the very part of school- teachiiio- 
which is most mechanical, and a natural danger of tli(' 
English mind is to make instruction mechanical. Finally, 
the Swiss or German schoolmaster has in general had a three 
years' training in a normal school, is a public servant, enjoys 
much consideration as discharging an important function, 
and through bodies such as the School-Synod described in ii 
later part of this volume, makes his voice heard in the school 
legislation and school regulation of his country. With us 
he has an inferior training, has no sort of representation by 
which to make his ideas and experience reach the Education 
Department; while, as to his status, there was no part of 
Mr. Lowe's reforms on which he valued himself more, and 
which more recommended itself to many people, than that by 
which he made the schoolmaster know his place, and got rid 
of the danger and impropriety of seeming to give him rank 
as a public official. For my own part, I have always looked 
with some apprehension upon this check administered to the 
schoolmaster ; because it seems to me of the first importance, 
in dealing with any organism, not to do anything to depress 
its powers of life ; and the powers of life in our public educa- 
tion were undoubtedly the schoolmasters, animated by the 
hopes, advantages, and belief in their mission, which Sir 
James Shuttleworth had given to them. To have administered 
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a check to a body of which some members were pragmatical, 
and to have escaped the danger, so grave in the eyes of the 
country gentlemen, of having in our schoolmasters a band 
of public servants, appear to me a doubtful compensation for 
having discouraged the whole body of schoolmasters, and 
thereby lowered for the present, and till some action other 
than ours comes in to repair what we have done, the powers 
of life of our whole public education. This way of thinking, 
however, seems contrary to that of many able people in this 
country, and, being so, is probably erroneous ; only, as their 
way of thinking assumes that our schools under the Revised 
Code may compare favourably with any schools in the world, 
I should be glad if my countrymen would try to acquaint 
themselves with the best continental schools, and satisfy 
themselves by actual observation whether this is so. It is 
not so very rare for English people to find themselves at 
Basle, or Berlin, or Leipzig, and the primary schools on the 
Continent are in general thrown open readily enough to 
visitors. If Mr. Fraser, after bringing to bear on the best 
foreign schools the same keen eyes and shrewd judgment 
which he has brought to bear on English and American 
schools,* were then to assure us that he thought our schools 
and inspection better, I should be much staggered in the 
contrary opinion, and even inclined to surrender it to the 
authority of so much more capable a judge. But at present 
he and other good judges seem to lie under a sort of disad- 
vantage in giving their judgment for the one of two things, 
without having seen the other. 

E^en where we have made up our minds as to the 
course which in this or that school matter we wish to 
adopt, it can do us no harm to see what is the course followed 
by the continental schools in this particular, and why they 
follow it. Take the matter of schoolmasters' certificates, for 

* As to the Bignificance of the American schools, which Mr. Frasor, from por- 
Koual observation, can compare with those of England, see the noto at p. 244 of 
thih work. 
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instance. Certain influential people amongst us have schools 
with uncertificated teachers ; they object to being forced to 
employ certificated teachers ; and yet they demand to be 
allowed to try and earn the examination grants offered by 
the Revised Code. They say that it is hard to oblige a small 
rural place to maintain a teacher of the same cl^ss as a town. 
This sounds plausible ; yet it is interesting to know that, in 
Prussia, it is just in the small rural places that the elementary 
school is made of the most complete and effective kind, bo- 
cause in these places the burgher or middle school of towns, — ' 
a second stage of school, higher than any elementary school 
we have, — cannot be provided. But then people say, that the 
Eevised Code pays for restdts, and that when they offer 
results, they ought to be paid for them without any more 
questions being asked. Certainly they seem to have a case 
as against the eminent author of the Eevised Code, who 
declared the other day at Edinburgh in plain words : * It is 
the business of the State to ascertain results, and to pay in 
proportion to them.' Many persons, accordingly, think their 
demand ought to be granted, and granted, perhaps, it will 
be. But at least it is curious and interesting to know that 
on the Continent, these influential employers of uncertificated 
schoolmasters, instead of being allowed to earn public grants, 
wotdd have their schools closed by public authority. No 
doubt this is one of ^ the many things/ as Mr. Spencer says, 
* surrounding foreign education which are objected to in 
England;' but there is always some profit in having these 
things in black and white. The foreigners defend their 
arbitrary proceeding by saying, that the public has an in- 
terest and a right to take securities of the schools which 
educate its children ; and that, * to ascertain results,* — that is, 
to examine aU school-children once a year for a few minutes 
in reading, writing, and arithmetic, — is an unsound security, 
while the employment of a teacher who has passed three 
years under the best training for him the country can give, 
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is a S'»iuid security. It will be objected not only that this 
ioreii^n doctrine is at variance with Mr. Lowe's high au- 
thority, but also that it is un-English to regard the mass of 
the public, the parents of school-children, instead of re- 
garding influential managers, because in England we have 
reversed Siey^s's famous rule, and say : * Nothing for tlie 
people, everything hy the people.' And against such an ob- 
jection I do not presume to contend , only I urge that Ave 
may as well know, in all its nakedness, the foreign practice 
and the foreign theory in this mattei . 

As to compulsory education, again, denominational edu- 
cation, secular education, the continental precedents are, I 
maintain, to be studied for the sake of seeing what they 
really mean, and not merely for the sake of famishing 
ourselves with help from them for some thesis which we up- 
hold. Most English liberals seem persuaded that our ele- 
mentary schools should be undenominational, and their 
teaching secular ; and that with a public elementary school 
it cannot well be otherwise. Let them clearly understand, 
however, that on the Continent generally, everywhere except 
in Holland, the public elementary school is denominational,* 
and its teaching religious as well as secular. Then as to 
compulsory education. It may be broadly said, that in all the 
civilised states of Continental Europe education is compul- 
sory except in Prance and Holland. The opponents of com- 
pulsory education quote Mr. Pattison, to show that in North 
Germany * compulsory attendance is a matter which produces 
comparatively little practical result.' They quote a report 
of mine, to show that in Prench Switzerland ' the making 
popular education compulsory by law has not added one iota 
to its prosperity.' But yet the example of the Continent 
proves, and nothing which Mr. Pattison or I have said dis- 
proves, that in general, where popular education is most 
prosperous, there it is also compulsory. The compulsoriness 
is, in general, found to go along with the prosperity, though it 

* Of course with what we should call a conscience clause. 
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cannot be said to cause it ; but the same high value among a 
people for education which leads to its prospering among 
them, leads also in general to its being made compulsory. 
Where the value for it is not ardent enough to make it, as it 
is in Prussia and Zurich, compulsory, it is not, for the most 
part, ardent enough to give it the prosperity it has in Prussia 
and Zurich. After seeing the schools of North Germany and of 
German Switzerland, I am strongly of this opinion. It is the 
same thing as in religion. The vitality of a man's religion 
does not lie in his imposing on himself certain absolute rules 
as to conduct ; but, in general, if his religion is vital, it will 
make him lay on himself absolute rules as to conduct. Above 
all, it will make a newly awakened sinner do this ; and Eng- 
land, in spite of what the secretary to the National Society 
says, I must take leave to regard, in educational matters, as a 
newly awakened sinner. 

Therefore I do not think the example of Prussia and 
Switzerland will serve to show that compulsoriness of edu- 
cation is an insignificant thing ; and I believe that if ever 
our zeal for the cause mounts high enough in England to 
make our popular education *bear favourable comparison,' 
except in the imagination of popular speakers, with the 
popular education of Prussia and Switzerland, this same zeal 
will also make it compulsory. 

But the English friends of compulsory education, in their 
turn, will do well to inform themselves how far on the Continent 
compulsory education extends, and the conditions under which 
alone the working classes, if they respect themselves, can sub- 
mit to its application. In the view of the English friends of 
compulsory education, the educated and intelligent middle 
and upper classes amongst us are to confer the boon of com- 
pxdsory education upon the ignorant lower class, which needs 
it while they do not. But, on the Continent, instruction is 
obligatory for lover, middle, and upper class alike. I doubt 
whether our educated and intelligent classes are at all pre- 
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pared for this. I have an acquaintance in easy circum- 
stances, of distinguished connections, living in a fashionable 
part of London, who, like many other people, deals rather 
easily with his son's schooling. Sometimes the boy is at 
school, then for months together he is away fix)m school, and 
taught, so far as he is taught, by his father and mother at 
home. He is not the least an invalid, but it pleases his 
father and mother to bring him up in this manner. Now I 
imagine no English friends of compulsory education dream 
of dealing with such a defaulter as this, and certainly his 
father, who perhaps is himself a friend of compulsory education 
for the working classes, would be astounded to find his edu- 
cation of his own son interfered with. But if my worthy 
acquaintance lived in Switzerland or Germany, he would be 
dealt with as follows. I speak with the school-law of Canton 
Neufch&tel immediately under my eyes, but the regulations 
on this matter are substantially the same in all the states 
of Germany and of German Switzerland. The Mimicipal 
Education Committee of the district where my acquaint- 
ance lived would address a summons to him, informing him 
that a comparison of the school-rolls of their district with 
the municipal list of children of school-age showed his son 
not to be at school ; and requiring him, in consequence, to 
appear before the Municipal Committee at a place and time 
named, and there to satisfy them either that his son did 
attend some public school, or that, if privately taught, he 
was taught by duly trained and certificated teachers. On 
the back of the summons my acquaintance would find printed 
the penal articles of the school-law, sentencing him to a fine 
if he failed to satisfy the Municipal Committee ; and, if he 
failed to pay the fine, or was found a second time oflPending, 
to imprisonment. In some continental states he would be 
liable, in case of repeated infraction of the school-law, to be 
deprived of his parental rights, and to have the care of his 
son transferred to guardians named by the State. It is 
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indeed terrible to think of the consternation and wrath of 
our educated and intelligent classes nnder a discipline like 
^s ; and I should not like to be the man to try and im- 
pose it on them. But I assure them most emphatically, — 
and if they study the experience of the Continent they will 
convince themselves of the truth of what I say, — that only 
on these conditions of its equal and universal application ^s 
any law of compulsory education possible. 

Of the education of the middle and upper classes, however, 
I have no need to speak at length here, for almost the whole 
of the following pages is devoted to that subject. It is not, 
like popxdar education, a subject which very keenly interests 
at present our educated and intelligent classes. It concerns 
their own education, and with their own education they are, 
it seems, tolerably well satisfied. Yet I hope that here 
again these classes, — above all I hope that the great middle 
class which has much the widest and the gravest interests 
concerned in the matter, — will not refuse their attention to 
the experience afforded by the Continent. Before concluding 
that they can have nothing to learn from it, let them at any 
rate know and weigh it. 

To three points particularly let me invite their consi- 
deration. In the first place, let them consider in its 
length and breadth the facts, established in the following 
pages, that on the Continent the middle class in general 
may be said to be brought up on the first plane^ while in 
England it is brought up on the second plane. In the pub- 
lic higher schools of Prussia or France 65,000 of the youth 
of the middle and upper classes are brought up; in the 
public higher schools of England, — even when we reckon 
as such many institutions which would not be entitled to 
such a rank on the Continent, — only some 15,000. Has this 
state of things no bad effect upon us ? If the training of 
our working class, as compared with the working classes 
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elsewhere, inspires apprehension, has the training of their 
employers, as compared with employers elsewhere, no matter 
of apprehension for us ? There are people who say that the 
labour questions which embarrass us owe their gravity and 
danger at least as much to the inadequacy of our middle 
class for dealing with such questions, as to the inadequacy 
of our working class. * English employers of labour,' these 
people say, * are just now full of complaints of the ignorance 
and unreasonableness of the class they employ, and of sug- 
gestions, among other things, for its better instruction. It 
never occurs to them that their own bad instruction has much 
to do with the matter. Brought up in schools of inferior 
standing, they have no governing qualities, no aptitude, like 
that of the aristocratic class, for the ruling of men ; brought up 
with hollow and unsound teaching, they have no science, no 
aptitude for finding their way out of a difficulty by thought 
and reason, and creating new relations between themselves 
and' the working class when the old relations fail.* I do not 
say that this is certainly so, but I say that the bearings of 
our education on the matter, — our education both in itself 
and in comparison with that of the Continent, — are at 
least worth studying. 

The second point is this. The study of continental edu- 
cation will show our educated and intelligent classes that 
many things which they wish for cannot be done as isolated 
operations, but must, if they are to be done at all, come in 
as parts of a regularly designed whole. Mr. Grant DufF, 
who directed his attention to educational matters long before 
they were in everybody's talk as at present, has pointed this 
out with great truth and clearness. Our educated and in- 
telligent classes, in their solicitude for our backward working 
class, and their alarm for our industrial preeminence, are 
beginning to cry out for technical schools for our artisans. 
Well-informed and distinguished people seem to think it is 
only necessary to have special schools of arts and trades, as 
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they have abroad, and then we may take a clever boy from 
our elementary schools, perfected by the Eevised Code, and 
put him at once into a special school. A study of the best 
continental experience will show them that the special school 
is the crown of a long co-ordered series, designed and gra- 
duated by the best heads in the countiy. A clever boy in a 
Prussian elementary efchool passes first into a MitteUchuhy or 
higher elementary school, then into a modem, or realy school 
of the second class, then into a real school of the first class, 
and finally, afber all these, into the special school. A boy 
who has had this preparation is able to profit by a special 
school; to send him there straight from the elementary 
school, is like sending a boy from the shell at one of our 
public schools to 'hear Professor Eitschl lecture on Latin 
inscriptions. 

I come, lastly, to the third point for our remark in Conti- 
nental education. These foreign Govern ments, which we think 
so offensively arbitrary, do at least take, when they administer 
education, the best educational opinion of the country into 
their counsels, and we do not. This comes partly from our 
disbelief in government, partly from our belief in machinery. 
Our disbelief in government makes us slow to organise go- 
vernment perfectly for any matter ; our belief in machinery 
makes us think that when we have organised a department, 
however imperfectly, it must prove efficacious and self- 
acting. The result is that whUe, on the Continent, through 
Boards and Councils, the best educational opinion of the 
country, — ^by which I mean the opinion of men like Sir 
James Shuttleworth, Mr. Mill, Dr. Temple, men who have 
established their right to be at least heard on these topics, — 
necessarily reaches the Government and influences its action, 
in this country there are no organised means for its ever 
reaching our Government at all. The most important ques- 
tions of educational policy may be settled without such men 
being even heard. A number of grave matters enumerated 
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in the following pages,* — our system of competitive examina- 
tions, onr regulation of studies, our whole school legislation, 
— are at the present moment settled one hardly knows how, 
certainly without any care for the best counsel attainable 
being first taken on them. On the Continent it is not so ; 
and the more our Grovemment is likely, in England, to have 
to intervene in educational matters, the more does the con- 
tinental practice, in this particular, invite and require our 
attention. 

In conclusion. There are two chief obstacles, as it 
seems to me, which oppose themselves to our consulting 
foreign experience with profit. One is, our notion of the 
State as an alien intrusive power in the community, not 
summing up and representing the action' of individuals, but 
thwarting it. This notion is not so strong as it once was, but 
still it is strong enough to make it opportune to quote 
some words from a foreign Eeport before me, which set this 
much obscured point in its true light : — 

* Le Oouvemement ne represents pas un intSret particulier^ 
distincty puisquHl est au contraire la plus haute et la plus 
sincere expression de tous les interets generaux du paysJ* 

This is undoubtedly what a government ought to be, and 
if it is not this, it is the duty of its citizens to try and make 
it this, not to try and get rid of so powerful and essential 
an agency as much as possible. 

The other obstacle is our high opinion of our own energy 
and wealth. This opinion is just, but it is possible to rely 
on it too long, and to strain our energy and our wealth too 
hard. At any rate, our energy and our wealth will be more 
fruitful and safer, the more we add inteUigence to them ; 
and here, if anywhere, is an occasion for applying the words 
of the wise man : — ^ If the iron be blimt, and a man do not 
whet the edge, then must be put forth the more strength ; 
but wisdom is profitable to direct.' 

* See pages 282-3 of the following work. 
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CHAPTER I. 

DEVELOPMENT OF SECONDARY INSTRUCTION IN EUROPE. 

OSIODT OF OUB FBESENT SECONDABT 8CHOOI3 — THEIR DEVBLOPHENT BEST TRAGSD 
IN FRAKCB — ^BOMAN PEBIOD — MEDLfiYAL FBBIOD — UNIVEESITT OP PARIS— CHEA- 
TIOK OP COIXBOBS — ^THE INSTRUCTION IN THE HEDLSYAL SCHOOLS — THE UNI- 
YEBSITT OF PARIS AND THE RENAISSANCE — SCHOOLS OF THE JESUITS — THE OLD 
SCHOOLS ABOLISHED AT THE REVOLUTION — NEW PLANS — FOUBCROT'S LAW (1802). 

POPULAR EDUCATION has sprung out of the ideas and 
necessities of modem times, and the elementary school for 
the poor is an institution which has no remote history. With 
the secondary school it is otherwise. The secondary school haa 
a long history ; through a series of changes it goes back, in 
every European country, to the beginnings of civilised society 
in that country ; firom the time when this society had any 
sort of organisation, a certain sort of schools and schooling 
existed, and between that schooling and the schooling which 
the children of the richer class of society at this day receive 
there is an unbroken connection. In no country is this 
continuity of secondary instruction more visible than in 
France, notwithstanding her revolutions; and in some re- 
spects Prance, in that which concerns the historical develop- 
ment of secondary instruction, is a typical country. All the 
countries of western Europe had their early contact with 
Greek and Boman civilisation, a contact from which their 
actual books and schools and science begin ; France had this 
more than any of them, except Italy. All the coxmtries of 
western Europe had in the feudal and catholic Middle Age 
their universities, under whose wings were hatched the 
colleges and teachers that formed the germ of our actual 
secondary instruction ; and the great Middle Age university 
was the University of Paris. Hither repaired the students 
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of other countries and other universities, as to the main 
centre of medifleval science, and the most authoritative school 
of mediaeval teaching. It received names expressing the 
most enthusiastic devotion : the fourdain of knowledge^ the 
tree of life^ the candlestick of the house of the Lord. * The most 
famous University of Paris, the place at this time and long 
before whither the English, and mostly the Oxonians, re- 
sorted,' says Wood. Tandem fiat hie velut Parisiis , » , ad 
instar Parisiensis studii . . . qitemadmodum in Parisiensi 
studio . . . say the rules of the University of Vienna, founded 
in 1365. Here came Eoger Bacon, Saint Thomas Aquinas, and 
Dante ; here studied the founder of the first university of the 
Empire, Charles the Fourth, Emperor of Grermany and King 
of Bohemia, founder of the University of Prague;* here 
Henry the Second in the 12th century proposed to refer his 
dispute with Becket ; here, in the 14th, the schism in the 
papacy and the claims of the rival popes were brought for 
judgment. In Europe and Asia, in foreign cities and on 
battle fields, among statesmen, princes, priests, crusaders, 
scholars, passed in the middle ages this word of recognition, 
Nos fuimvs simul in Galandiay — the Rue de Galande, one of 
the streets of the old university quarter, the quartier latin of 
Paris. 

The countries of western Europe, leavened, all of them, by 
the one spirit of the feudal and catholic Middle Age, formed 
in some sense one community, and were more associated 
than they have been since the feudal and catholic unity of 
the Middle Age has disappeared and given place to the 
divided and various life of modem Europe. In the mediaeval 
community France held the first place. It is now well known 
that to place in the 16th century the revival of intellectual 
life and the re-establishment of civilisation, and to treat the 
period between the 5th century, when ancient civilisation 
was ruined by the barbarians, and the 15th, when the life 
and intellect of this civilisation reappeared and transformed 
the world, as one chaos, is a mistake. The chaos ends about 
the 10th century ; in the 11th there truly comes the first re- 

« Founded 1348. 
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establisliment of civilisation, the first reyival of intellectual 
life ; the principal centre of this revival is Prance, its chief 
monuments of literature are in the French language, its chief 
monuments of art are the French cathedrals. This revival 
fills the 12th and 13th centuries with its activity and with its 
works ; all this time France has the lead ; in the 14th century 
the lead passes to Italy; but now comes the commencement 
of a wholly new period, the period of the Benaissance pro- 
perly so called, the beginning of modem European life, the 
ceasing of the life of the feudal and catholic Middle Age. 
The anterior and less glorious Benaissance, the Benaissance 
within the limits of the Middle Age itself, a revival which 
came to a stop and could not successfdlly develope itself, but 
which has yet left profound traces in our spirit and our 
literature, — ^this revival belongs chiefly to France. France, 
then, may well serve as a iypical country wherein to trace 
the mediseval growth of intellect and learning ; above all she 
may so stand for us, whose connection with her in the Middle 
Age, owing to our Norman kings and the currency of her 
language among our cultivated class, was so peculiarly close ; 
so close that the literary and intellectual development of the 
two countries at that time intermingles, and no important 
event can happen in that of the one without straightway 
affecting and interesting that of the other. As late as the 
year 1328 we find French an alternative language, at Oxford, 
with Latin ; the students are to use coUoqwio Latino vd saltern 
OaJlico. With the hostility of the long French Wars of 
Edward the Third comes the estrangement, never afterwards 
diminishing but always increasing. To this day it is impos- 
sible to read the French literature of the true Middle Age 
without feeling that here is the moment when the life of the 
French nation comes really closest to our own ; thought and 
expression have both of them much which we recognise as 
aMn to us, which we have in a great degree retained, while 
the French have gone away from it to a tiiought and expres- 
sion more effective no doubt for many purposes, but more 
unlike ours. To show how this is the case with thought and 
style would need more .space than I have here at command ; 
one example out of a thousand, — the word rescauerj for 
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instance, ^ to rescue,' which the French had in the Middle 
Age, which we have still, but which the French have no 
longer, — vdll show how it is the case with language. 

Boman civilisation in Gttul, as in other parts of the empire^ 
organised a system of schools. Before the ruin of that civili- 
sation in the fourth century, there were great schools in 
important towns, Vienne, Lyons, Bordeaux, Aries, Agen, 
Olermont, Perigueux ; and at these schools. Christian children 
began to appear. Then came the invasions of the barbarians, 
and the break-up of the old order of things. For some time 
schooling ceased to be a concern of lay society ; it went on in 
the shelter of the church and for the benefit of the ecclesias- 
tical body. The great schools from the 4th century to the 
12th are the monastery schools, such as the school of Saint 
Victor at Marseilles, of L^rins in the isles of Hyferes, of Saipt 
Claude in Franche Comt^, of Saint M^dard at Soissons. 
There were 400 monks studying at the school of Saint 
M^dard in the sixth century. A famous monastery school for 
women also, that of CheUes near Paris, existed as early as 
the time of the Merovingian kings. But as a new state of 
society gradually formed itself and became solid, signs ap- 
peared of the lay class too coming to school. A decree of 
Pope Eugene II., in 826, ordered that m universis episcopiis 
mbjectisque plebibus et aliis locis in quibus necessiias occurrerit, 
omnino cura et diligentia adhibeatur ut magistri et doctores 
eonsUtiLantury qui 6tvdia litera/rv/m^ liberaliumque artium 
dogmatay assidue doceanU The Council of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
in 816, had divided the school into interior and exterior; 
the first for novices in training for the Church, the second 
for lay boys. In 855 this arrangement was carried into 
effect at Fleury sur Loire, one of the schools which Theodulf, 
Bishop of Orleans, employed by Charlemagne in his plans of 
social reconstruction, had founded. At Fleury sur Loire was 
formed a school expressly for the sons of laymen, the youth 
of the upper class ; it was called ffospitale Nobilium. The 
Palace School of Charlemagne is well known. Charlemagne's 
astonishing efforts at reconstruction were, however, prema- 
ture ; after his death followed another period of confusion 
and slow formation. But about the 11th century we see 
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feudal societj, with institations natnrallj developed and 
destined to endure for a long while, in possession of France, 
England, and Germany* From abont the 11th century, date 
the beginnings of an instruction which has, with many 
changes of names, impulses, and objects, been going on un- 
interruptedly ever since. 

Our Stephen Harding, the third abbot of Citeaux, and the 
true founder of the great order of the Cistercians, was study- 
ing at the School of Paris in 1070. The name of Abelard 
recalls the European celebrity and immense intellectual fer- 
ment of this school in the 12th century. But it was in the 
first year of the following century, the 13th, that it received 
a charter from Philip Augustus, and thenceforth the name of 
University of Paris takes the place of that of School of Paris. 
Forty-nine years later was founded University College, Ox- 
ford, the oldest college of the oldest English University. 
Four nations composed the Universiiy of Paris, — the nation 
of France, the nation of Picardy, the nation of Normandy, 
and (signal mark of the close intercourse which then existed 
between France and us !) the nation of England."^ The four 
nations united formed the faculty of arts. The faculty of 
theology was created in 1257, that of law in 1271, that 
of medicine in 1274. Theology, law, and medicine had 
each their Dean ; arts had four Procurators, one for each of 
the four nations composing this faculty. Arts elected the 
rector of the University, and had possession of the University 
chest and archives. 

The pre-eminence of the Faculty of Arts indicates, as 
indeed does the very development of the University, an idea, 
gradually strengthening itself, of a lay instruction to be no 
longer absorbed in theology, but separable from it. The 
growth of a lay and modem spirit in society, the prepon- 
derance of the crown over the papacy, of the civil over the 
ecclesiastical power, is the great feature of French history 

* Another mark of this close intercourse is the choice of a patron bj the nation 
of Trance ; this patron was Saint Thomas of Canterbury. That of the nation of 
England was Saint Edmund, the Saxon martyr-king. In the 16th century, when 
the Hundred Years' War had separated France and England, the nation of Germany 
took the place of ours, and Saint Charlemagne took that of Saint Edmund. In 1661 
Charlemagne was made by statute the common patron of the UniTeraity. 
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in the 14tli century, and to this century belongs the highest 
development of the University. But the ecclesiastical power 
never abandoned its claims to a control of education ; it had 
numerous means of action on the University, and it waged a 
constant war for mastery, often with success. The Chan- 
cellor of the Cathedral of Notre Dame was the ecclesiastical 
chief, as the rector was the academical chief, of the Uni- 
versity; the seal of the University, for the first twenty years 
of its existence, is the seal of its ecclesiastical chief, the 
Chancellor of Notre Dame. When, between 1221 and 1225, 
the University struck, for the first time, a seal of its own, 
the Chapter of Notre Dame complained to the papal legate 
at Paris of the usurpation, and the legate ordered the seal 
to be broken. The scholars rose in insurrection, assailed the 
legate's house, and compelled him to fiy. The dispute was 
referred to the Pope, and at last Innocent IV., in 1244, 
granted to the University a seal of its own. 

But the licence to teach, the crown of the University 
course, was conferred by the ecclesiastical power, the Chan- 
cellor of the Cathedral. Not till he was provided with this 
licence could the candidate appear before the masters of his 
faculty, and receive from them the bonnet of doctor in law, 
medicine, or theology, of master in arts. So far the Uni- 
versity had to admit the intervention of the authority of the 
metropolitan church. Nor was it successful id ft'eeing itself 
from the intrusion of the mendicant orders, who saw in the 
right of teaching a powerful means of influence. The Do- 
minicans, on an occasion when the University had shut its 
schools, in 1229, offered themselves as teachers of theology ; 
the University refused to them and the Franciscans the 
degree of master and the privilege of teaching ; but on an 
appeal to the Pope the University had to give way, and in 
1257 Saint Thomas Aquinas and Saint Bonaventura were 
made doctors in theology by the Chancellor, and admitted 
to teach in Paris. The admission of the other orders fol- 
lowed. 

But the importance of the University in the 13th and 14th 
centuries was extraordinary. Men's minds were possessed 
with a wonderful zeal for knowledge, or what was then 
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thought knowledge, and the Uniyersiiy of Paris was the 
great fount from which this knowledge issued. The Uni- 
Tersiiy and those depending on it made at this time, it is 
said, actuallj a third of the population of Paris ; when the 
XJniyersitj went on a solemn occasion in procession to Saint 
Denis, the head of the procession, it is said, had reached 
Saint Denis before the end of it had left its starting place in 
Paris. It had immunities from taxation, it had jurisdiction 
of its own, and its members claimed to be exempt from 
that of the provost of Paris ; the kings of Prance strongly 
favoured the University, and leaned to its side when the 
municipal and academical authorities were in conflict ; if at 
any time the University thought itself seriously aggrieved, it 
had recourse to a measure which threw Paris into dismay, — 
it shut up its schools and suspended its lectures. 

In a body of this kind the discipline could not be strict, 
and the colleges were created to supply centres of discipline 
which the University in itself, — an apparatus merely of 
teachers and lecture-rooms, — did not provide. The 14th 
century is the time when, one after another, with wonderftil 
rapidity, the French colleges appeared. Navarre, Montaigu, • 
Harcourt, names so familiar in the school annals of France, 
date trom the first quarter of the 14th century. The College 
of Navarre was founded by the queen of Philip the Fair, in 
1304 ; the College of Montaigu, where Erasmus, Eabelais, 
and I^atius Loyola were in their time students, was founded 
in 1814 by two members of the family of Montaigu, one of 
them Archbishop of Bouen. The majority of these colleges 
were founded by magnates of the church, and designed to 
maintain a certain number of bursars, or scholars, during 
their university course. Frequently the bursarships were for 
the benefit of the founder's native place, and poverty, of 
which among the students of that age there was no lack, 
was specified as a title of admission. 

Along with the University of Paris there existed in 
France, in the 14th century, the Universities of Orleans, 
Angers, Toulouse, and Montpellier. Orleans was the great 
French school for the study of the civil law ; Eeuchlin and 
Theodore Beza studied it tiiere. The civil law was studi- 
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ously kept away from the University of Paris, for fear it 
should drive out other studies, and especially the study of 
theology; so late as the year 1679 there was no chair of 
Eoman or even of French law in the University of Paris. 
The strength of this University was concentrated on theology 
and arts, and its celebrity arose from the multitude of students 
which in these branches of instruction it attracted. 

One asks oneself with interest what was the mental food 
to which this vast turbulent multitude pressed with such in- 
conceivable hunger. Theology was the great matter ; and 
there is no doubt that this study was by no means always 
that barren verbal trifling which an ill-informed modem con- 
tempt is fond of representing it. When the Bishop of Paris 
publicly condemned, as current in the University, such pro- 
positions as these : Quod sermcnes iheologi sunt ftmdati in 
fahuUs ; Quod nihil plus scitwr propter scire theologiam ; Quod 
fahuUe et falsa sunt in lege ch/ristiana sicut et m aliis ; Quod 
lex chrisHana vmpedit addiscere ; Quod sapientes mundi sunt 
philosophi tam,tumy it is evident that around the study of 
theology in the mediaeval University of Paris there worked 
a real ferment of thought, and very free thought. But the 
University of Paris culminated as the exclusive devotion to 
theological study declined, and culminated by virtue of that 
declension. A teaching body with a lay character cotdd not 
have been created by the simple impulse to theological study. 
The glory of the University of Paris was its Faculty of Arts, 
its artienSy as they were called ; it was among the students in 
this faculty that the great ardour showed itself, the great in- 
crease in numbers. The study of this faculty was the seven 
arts * of the triviumi and quadrivium ; the three arts of the 
trivium were grammar, rhetoric, and dialectic ; the four of 
the quadrivium, arithmetic, geometry, astronomy, music. 
This was the liberal education of the middle age, and it came 
direct from the schools of ancient Eome. In the work, still 
extant, of Martianus Capella, an African grammarian esta- 
blished at Bome in the fifth century, the arts of the trivium 
and quadrivium are set forth in order, in a mixture of prose 

* Enumerated in this line of middle-age Latin verse : 

Lingua, tropus, ratio, numerus, tonus, angulua, astro. 
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and verse ; and this book was one of the chief text-books of 
the Middle Age, and its great guide to a liberal education. 
Such an education was apparently possible with the pro- 
gramme offered bj the seven arts. [Rhetoric included poetry, 
history, composition, — ^the humanities in general ; dialectic 
took in the whole of philosophy. The mediffival teacher of 
grammar had for his text-books the grammars of Donatus 
and Priscian, grammars coming from folly competent authori- 
ties, and quite sufficient, if properly used, for the teacher's pur- 
pose. The great monastery schools of Cluny, Saiut Victor, 
and the Bemardines, assigned three years to grammatical 
studies, and the University professed to admit to its teaching 
no student who was not already grounded in them ; qwinescit 
partes, in varmm tendit ad ariea. But a measure of the good 
sense of the grammatical studies of the time is supplied by 
Donaius moralizatu8y the grammar of Donatus moralised, as 
was then the fashion with all books used for instruction. 
' What is the pronomen^^ the learner is made to ask. ^ Man 
is thy nomeny the teacher answers, * sinner is thy prorumun. 
Therefore, when thou makest thy prayer to God, use thy pro- 
nomen only, and say, " O heavenly Father, I call not upon 
thee as man, but I implore thee as sinner." * Again : * Why,* 
the learner asks, * is the preposition the consideration of the 
joy of the elect ? * The answer is : * Qaia iUi prcepormntur 
damnandis* 

The scholastic philosophy remains a monument of what 
the Middle Age achieved in the favourite art, the art which 
starved all its six sisters, — Dialectic ; but what was really the 
instruction given and the proficiency acquired in the human- 
ities and mathematics it is not so easy to determine. 
The word mathematics was at that time synonymous with 
magic, as is shown by a hexameter line in a poem for the 
use of the schools, — ^a line equally unpromising for their 
mathematics and for their scholarship : Datque mathematicos 
cfymhuri theohgia. The arithmetic most in esteem was tliat 
of the computers, which dealt with epacts, the golden num- 
ber, the dominical letter, and all the calculations necessary 
for framing the ecclesiastical calendar. But a catalogue of 
the Sorbonne library, in 1 290, shows that among the books 
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was a treatise on geometry in French, Praciica OeomeMxe in 
GallicOy of whicli the first words are quoted in the catalogue. 
The catalogue of the same institution, in 1338, has several 
copies of a Latin version of Euclid's Geometry. There is no 
mention of any work on algebra or mechanics. In the Sor- 
bonne catalogue of 1290 appeal's Ovid ; in the catalogue of 
1338 he is joined by Terence, Virgil, Horace, Lucan, Juvenal, 
Statins. Ovid was the favourite poet, and a special, though 
a curious, object of moralisation. Numerous translations 
of the Latin classics were made for John of France and 
Charles Y., showing that much attention and interest was 
already drawn to these works ; but the frequent mistakes 
show also how imperfect was the mastery of them by that 
age. 

The Council of Vienne, in 1311, decreed that at the Court 
of Bome, and in the four Universities of Paris, Oxford, Bo- 
logna, and Salamanca, there should be classes of Hebrefw, 
Arabic, and Chaldee. Pope Clement V. is said to have at 
the same time enjoined the study and teaching of Greek. It 
is certain that in the monasteries of the Dominicans, who for 
their missions in the East needed the Oriental languages, 
individuals acquired a knowledge of them ; the Dominicans 
of Dijon in 1439 give themselves, in a document which has 
been preserved, the name of Mctssoriiy as the inheritors of the 
tradition of the Jewish doctors. The same order, renowned 
for its devotion to learning, sent members of its body to learn 
Greek in Greece itself, and as early as the 13th century pro- 
duced translations of Aristotle, Plato, and Proclus. But it is 
evident that the study of Greek and the Oriental languages 
was confined to a few individuals, and did not pass into the 
general school instruction of the time; for the project of 
founding the study of these languages, as something still 
lacking to the schools, appears again and again in the 15th 
century. In 1465, and again twenty-five years later, the 
schools of Parid propose the estabUsbment of a chair of 
Hebrew, as stiU a desideratum ; and an envoy of the Greek 
Emperor, Manuel Palseologus, found at Lyons, in 1395, no 
one who could understand his language. 

The eminence of the University of Paris was in the scho- 
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lastic philosophy; its cuhninatiDg moment was the 14th 
century, its greatness was mediseval. It did not follow the 
growth of the time, assimilate the new studies of the Benais- 
sance and the 16th century, make itself their organ, and 
animate with them the French schools of which it was 
the head. Bamus, the chief representative among French 
teachers of the new studies and their spirit, who took as the 
subject of his thesis for the degree of master of arts : Qt*flp- 
earnque ah Arisiotele dicta essenty corn/ntentitia esse — marking 
thereby the gulf which had begun to separate men's spirit 
from the old learning — ^Eamus, though he began his career 
as a servitor at the College of Navarre, passed his life in 
bitter conflict with the University, by which he was twice 
condemned, once for his anti-AristoteUan heresies, once for 
his Calvinism. The langfuor of the retrograde spirit took 
possession of the University, and, with the University, of the 
colleges and schools of France, which depended on it. The 
one learned institution which imbibed the spirit of the 
Benaissance, which seriously established, for the first time 
in France, instruction in Greek and Hebrew, which kept 
meeting by the creation of successive chairs, chairs for ma- 
thematics, philosophy, medicine and surgery, anatomy and 
botany, the wants of the modem spirit, and which was 
spared by the Eevolution when all the other public esta- 
blishments for education were swept away, — ^the College of 
France, — ^this institui^on was a royal foundation of Francis 
the First's, and unconnected with the University. A few 
names like that of Bollin stand out in the annals of the Uni- 
versity teaching of France, between the Benaissance and the 
Bevolution, and command respect ; but in general this teach- 
ing was without life and progress. 

The Jesuits invaded the province long ruled by the Uni- 
versity alone. By that adroit management of men for which 
they have always been eminent, and by the more liberal spirit 
of their methods, tjiey outdid in popularity their superan- 
nuated rival. Their first school at Paris was established in 
1565, and in 1762, two years before their dissolution, they 
had eighty-six colleges in France. They were followed by 
the Port Boyalists, the Benedictines, the Oratorians. The 
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Port Eoyal schools, from which perhaps a powerful mflnence 
upon education might have been looked for, restricted this 
influence by limiting very closely the number of their pupils. 
Meanwhile the main funds and endowments for public edu- 
cation in France were in the University's hands, and its 
administration of these was as ineffective as its teaching. 
The only college whose pecuniary state was solid was the 
College of Navarre, and Navarre was administered not by the 
University, but by the Conr des Comptes. The University had 
originally, as sources of revenue, the Post Office and the Jfes- 
8agerie8y or Office of Public Conveyance ; it had long since 
been obliged to abandon the Post Office to Government, when 
in 1719 it gave up to the same authority the privilege of the 
MesmgerieBj receiving in return from the State a yearly 
revenue of 150,000 livres. For this payment, moreover, it 
undertook the obligation of making the instruction in all its 
principal colleges gratuitous. Paid or gratuitous, however, 
its instruction was quite inadequate to the wants of the time, 
and when the Jesuits were expelled from France in 1764, 
their establishments closed, and their services as teachers 
lost, the void that was left was strikingly apparent, and 
public attention began to be drawn to it. It is weU known 
how Bousseau among writers, and Turgot among statesmen, 
busied themselves with schemes of education ; but the inte- 
rest in the subject must have reached the whole body of the 
community, for the instructions of all three orders of the 
States General in 1789 are unanimous in demanding the 
reform of education, and its establishment on a proper 
footing. 

Then came the Bevolution, and the work of reform soon 
went swimmingly enough, so far as the abolition of the old 
schools was concerned. In 1791 the colleges were all placed 
under the control of the administrative authorities; in 1792 
the jurisdiction of the University was abolished ; in 1798 
the property of the colleges was ordered to be sold, the pro- 
ceeds to be taken by the State ; in September of the same 
year the suppression of aU the great public schools and of all 
the University faculties was pronounced. For the work of 
reconstruction Condorcet's memorable plan had in 1792 been 
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gubmitted to the CoHunittee of Public Instruction appointed 
by the Legislative Assembly. This plan proposed a secondary 
school for every 4^000 inhabitants ; for each department, a 
departmental institute, or higher school ; nine lyeeesy schools 
carrying their studies yet higher than the departmental 
institute, for the whole of France ; and to crown the edifice, 
a National Society of Sciences and Arts, corresponding in 
the main with the present Institute of France. The whole 
expense of national instruction was to be borne by the State, 
and this expense was estimated at 29,000,000 of francs. 

But 1792 and 1793 were years of furious agitation, when it 
was easier to destroy than to build. Condorcet perished with 
the Girondists, and the reconstruction of public education 
did not begin till after the fall of Bobespierre. The decrees 
of the Convention for establishing the Normal School, the 
Polytechnic, the School of Mines, and the Scales centrales^ 
and then Daunou's law in 1795, bore, however, many traces 
of Condorcet's design. Daunou's law established primary 
schools, central schools, special schools, and at the head of 
all the Institute of France, this last a memorable and endur- 
ing creation, with which the old French Academy became 
incorporated. By Daunou's law, also, freedom was given to 
private persons to open schools. The new legislation had 
many defects. There was no provision for the reception of 
boarders in the central schools. There was no hierarchy of 
teachers ; all the professors were of equal rank and indepen- 
dent one of another. The country, too, was not yet settled 
enough for its education to organise itself successfully. The 
Nonnal School speedily broke down ; the central schools were 
established slowly and with difBculiy ; in the coTirse of the 
four years of the Directory there were nominally instituted 
nineiy-one of these schools, but they never really worked. 
More was accomplished by private schools, to which ftill 
freedom was given by the new legislation, at the same time 
that an ample and open field lay before them. 

They could not, however, suffice for the work, and education 
was one of the matters for which Napoleon, when he became 
Consul, had to provide. Fourcroy's law, in 1802, took as 
the basis of its school-system secondary schools, whether 
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established bj the communes or bj private individuals ; the 
Government undertook to aid these schools bj grants for 
buildings, for scholarships, and for gratuities to the masters ; 
it prescribed Latin, French, geography, history, and mathe- 
matics as the instruction to be given in them. They were 
placed under the superintendence of the prefects. To con- 
tinue and complete the secondary schools were instituted the 
lyceums ; here the instruction was to be Greek and Latin, 
rhetoric, logic, literature, moral philosophy, and the elements 
of the mathematical and physical sciences. The pupils were 
to be of four kinds t houraieTs natianoAiXy scholars nominated 
to scholarships by the State; pupils from the secondary 
schools, admitted as free scholars by competition ; paying 
boarders, and paying day-scholars. Three Inspectors- 
General were appointed for these schools, who were to be 
assisted by three Commissioners taken from the Listitute. 
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CHAPTEE n. 

THE FBENCH SECONDARY SCHOOLS FROM THE CONSULATE 
TO THE PRESENT TIME. 

r.XrFKBSlTT OP FRAJrCB. THB PBBSENT OBOAiaaATIOir OP THB P&EKCH SECOXDABT 
SCHOOLS IS FOUNDED UKDBB THB FIBST BMPIBB — THB FBBNCH SEOONDABT 
SCHOOLS UNDBB THB KESTOHATION AND THB GOTBRNMBNT OP JULY 1830 — 

RKVOLUTIOK OF FBBBUABT, 1848 CHANOB IN POSITION OF THB UNTVBESITT OF 

FBANCB — ORGANIC SCHOOL LAW OF HABCH 15, 1850 — THB FBBNCK 8BC0NDABT 
SCHOOLS FROM 1850 TO THB PBBSBNT TIHB. 

THE work now really began, and the present secondary 
instruction of France dates directly from the Consulate. 
The four greatest of the old schools of Paris were adopted, 
re-named,* and set to work. In the course of a year and a 
half 30 lyceea and 250 secondary schools were started and in 
operation. More than 350 private schools received aid, while 
inspectors-general and members of the Institute traversed 
Prance to ascertain the educational condition of the country, 
and what were its more pressing requirements. The Normal 
School, the unique and best part of French secondary in- 
struction, was launched at last ; * a boarding establishment for 
300 pupils, for the purpose of training them in the art of 
teaching the letters and sciences.' In 1810 it was fairly at 
work. Meanwhile, from 1806 to 1808, Napoleon had esta- 
blished the centre in which all these schools, and all the 
schools of France, were to meet, the new University, the 
University of France. The freedom of teaching conceded by 
the Revolution was now withdrawn, for the control of the 
whole public instruction of France belonged henceforth to 
the University, no school being allowed to exist without 
the authorisation of its Grand-Master, no schoolmaster to 

* The Lycie Imperial^ the Lycie Napoleon, the Lycie Charlemagne, and the Lycie 
Bonaparte. 
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give instruction unless he was a member of the University 
and graduated in one of its faculties. These faculties were 
five, — ^theologyj law, medicine, letters, mathematical and 
physical sciences. The grades were three, — the baccalaureate, 
the licence, the doctorate. The licence answers to our 
degree of master of arts. Twenty-seven academies^ or Uni- 
versity centres, each with its rector, coimcil, and staff of 
inspectors, were formed in the principal towns of France, and 
they carried on, under the authority of the grand-master at 
Paris, the administration of the University. 

The University was not a mere department of that State, 
it was an endowed corporation. It had a revenue of about 
2,500,000 of fiuncs. Of this the fixed part proceeded from a 
permanent charge, granted to the University, of 400,000 
firancs a year upon the public funds, and from the property, 
real and personal, of the old universities and colleges, so far 
as this property was stiU unappropriated and at the State's 
disposal. This latter source proved so inconsiderable that 
the average income accruing to the University fi^m the 
whole of its landed estates did not exceed 16,000 francs a 
year. The variable portion of the University revenues was 
far the most important. This consisted of dues paid for 
examinations and degrees, and of a contribution, one- 
twentieth of the fee paid for their schooling, from all the 
scholars in the secondary schools of France, With these 
revenues the University paid the expenses of its administra- 
tion, the expenses of its faculties, and the charge of the 
Normal School. The public scholarships founded in the 
lyceums and the insignificant contribution made at that time 
by the State towards the expenses of primary instruction 
were paid in the form of a subvention from the Minister of 
the Interior. 

The legislation of the Empire accomplished little for the 
primary instruction of France, but the secondary instruction 
it established on a firm footing, and with the organisation 
which in the main it still remains. In 1809 a statute restored 
to Greek and Latin their old preponderance in this instruc- 
tion, effacing a mark which the Eevolution, by the prominence 
given to scientific and mathematical studies, had left upon 
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it. It thus resumed the mainly classical character common 
to it in the corresjwnding institutions all through Europe. 
In 1813 the Empire had thirty-six lycees, with 14,492 pupils, 
of whom 3,500 held public scholarships; in the private 
schools, — if private they can be called, when their teachers 
had to be members of the University, their studies and dis- 
cipline to admit University inspection, and their students to 
pay the University tax, — there were 30,000 pupils. The 
Restoration changed the title of the public schools from lycie 
to that of college royal, and made an important division of 
the subvention paid by the State to secondary instruction, 
assuring part of it to the maintenance of the public scholar- 
ships, part of it to the payment of the teaching staff. The 
whole of the subvention had hitherto gone to pay the scholar- 
ships endowed by the State, and the teaching staff had been 
paid out of the school-fees of the pupils. In the disasters of 
France the number of pupils in the schools fell off greatly, 
and their payments became irregular. The Government of 
the Restoration wished to secure the jwsition of the teaching 
staff, which had thus become very precarious. In order to 
effect this, it increased its subvention, but paid fewer scholar- 
ships than formerly, in order that it might pay teachers in- 
stead. The municipalities, as well as the State, had by the 
legislation of the Empire been bound to provide a certain 
number of scholarships in the lycees with which they were 
locally connected. But the municipalities, and even that of 
Paris, had already, in the general pressure, resisted the ob- 
ligation of providing their own share of scholarships ; and 
when the State, reducing its own number of scholarships, left 
that of the municipalities unaltered, and besides ordered the 
prefects to see that they were regularly paid, the resistance 
grew stronger still. The government had to yield to it, and 
the number of scholarships at the charge of the municipali- 
ties was reduced by nearly one-half, while the reduction in 
the number of State scholarships was still maintained. The 
amount of free schooling in the French lycees was therefore 
seriously diminished. This diminution, however, was not 
ill-suited to the circumstances of the time, and soon began 
to be viewed with favour. With the reviving prosperity of 

c 2 
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France famib'es of the middle class became more and more 
capable of themselves meeting the moderate charge of their 
children's education ; the higher class, about whose ability 
to pay there could be no question, but who had. hesitated to 
avail themselves of the new public schools, began more and 
more to use them ; and a class whom the prodigal supply of 
State scholarships had attracted to the State schools, a class 
without the means of purchasing from their own resources a 
liberal education, were, it was said, not proper recipients of 
such an education, were rendered useless and discontented 
citizens by it, and would be the better for being excluded 
from it. So strong was the feeling in favour of this exclu- 
sion, that at the very outset of the new and liberal Govern- 
ment of 1830, the report of a Commission recommended it to 
the Chamber of Deputies in urgent and even harsh terms. 
At the same time the better payment and the continued ex- 
tension of the teaching staflF in the public schools were 
desired on all sides. Under this impulsion the State grant 
for scholarships steadily declined, that for the teaching staff 
steadily increased. Between 1815 and 1830 that for the 
former sank from 988,000 francs to 822,300 ; that for the 
latter rose from 812,000 francs to 927,600. The Government 
of Louis Philippe, having undertaken the serious task of 
dealing with primary education, was unable at first to give 
much attention to secondary ; when, however, M. Guizot's 
memorable law of 1883 had founded primary instruction, a 
succession of ministers set themselves to improve and develop 
the secondary schools. The number of lycSes had risen, 
under the Eestoration, from 34 to 40 ; under the Govern- 
ment of July it rose to 54. The contribution of the State to 
their support greatly increased. But the increase was en- 
tirely for the fixed expenses, as they are called, of the public 
schools, expenses in which the payment of the teaching staff 
forms the grand item. These, from 920,000 francs, which 
was their amount in 1830, had risen, when the Bevolution of 
February overthrew the Government of July, to 1,500,000 
francs. The subvention for scholarships had fallen in the 
same period from 822,300 francs to 710,950 francs. 

The University had been made by Napoleon an endowed 
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corporation, and not a minifiterial department, in order to 
give it more stability and greater independence. The grand- 
master was, however, to all intents and purposes, the Minis- 
ter 6f Public Instruction, and when in 1824 the head of the 
Universitj, M. de Prayssinous, took this title of Minister, the 
change was one of name and not of substance. But the 
spirit of uniformiiy and method which the French bring to 
their system of public accounts is very strict, and gradually 
it began to be said that the University was in fact a public 
department with a special budget of its own, collecting and 
spending its revenues without supervision or responsibility, 
and that this was bad public economy. It was urged that 
the University ought to bring its estimates before the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, submit its accounts to the regular auditors 
of the national expenditure, and collect its revenues through 
the agency of the public collectors. The Cour des Comptes ob- 
tained an order to have the University accounts laid before it, 
and it found them irregular and unsatisfactory. In 1834, after 
a long discussion, the special budget of the University was 
suppressed, and the collection of its revenues and the control 
of its accounts assimilated to that of the other public depart- 
ments. It was left in the i)Ossession of its endowment and 
property, an honour more nominal than real, since it no 
longer had the management of them ; but it was thought 
that by retaining, as the possessor. of an endowment and of 
property, the character of a penonne ctviley it might attract 
bequests and fresh endowments,* of which a department of 
State had no chance. 

* So many questions arise, in England, about endowed schools, that I will take 
this opportunity of saying what is the state of the law, in France, about endow- 
ments for education. 

These endowments are of far less importance in France than in England. In 
the first place the Revolution made a clean sweep of all old endowments ; what 
exist date from a time since the Bevolution. In the second place the French law 
sets limits to a man's power of disposing of his property, which in England do 
not exist. In France by the Code NapoUon (Art. 913, and the articles following^ 
if a man leaves one legitimate child, he may dispose of one-half of his property, 
and no more, away from him ; if he leaves two, he may dispose of one-third, and 
no more ; if he leaves more than two, of one-fourth, and no more. If he has no 
children, a certain proportion of his property is similarly secured to his nearest 
representatives within certain limits. The amount of property free to be dispoHcd 
of in benefactions is thus smaller in France than in England. 
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Its .schools meanwhile continued to prosper, and had never 
been in so flourishing a condition as they were when the 

In England a man names an individual to be trosteo, or a number of individuals 
to be trustees, to cany into effect a charitable bequest, on conditions assigned by 
him at pleasure. In France this cannot be done. A founder must entrust his 
bequest for charitable purposes to Apersonne civile, defined as an etrefictifj auquel 
la loi reconnaU une partie des droits qui appartiennent aux peraonnes ordinairts^ et 
qui peuvent reeevoir des libSraliUs. Such a peraonne civile must be either a public 
establishment (for instance, a public hospital, a parish church, a commune) or an 
establishment of public utility. 

An establishment, not being a public establishment, can only be made an 
establishment of public utility, and capable therefore of receiving an endowment, 
by a decree of the Council of State, a body which prepares Government biUs, and 
is, besides, the highest administrative body in France, to which the most important 
matters of administration, — conflicts between the different departments of State, 
questions of jurisdiction between the administrative and the judicial authority, 
&c., — are brought for final settlement. 

The recipient, therefore, of an endowment must be a peraonne civiU ; but to 
enable even a peraonne civile to accept an endowment an express authorisation of 
the administrative authprity iff in each case required, and the natural heirs arc 
heard on the other side. They are not heard on any point of law ; if any such 
arises it goes to the ordinaiy legal tribunals ; they are heard on the question 
whether the bequest wad a proper one for a man in the testator's condition of 
family and fortune to make. In some cases it is the prefect who gives this 
authorisation, with the advice of the conaeil de prefecture ; in general, and alwaj's 
when there is opposition on the heirs' part, it is the Council of State. 

Illegal, immoral, or impossible conditions attached to a benefaction or bequest, 
are by the law of France null and void. The Coulicil of State calls upon the 
living donor to rectify such conditions before his benefaction can take effect ; in 
the case of a bequest, authorisation is given with reserve as to illegal conditions , 
which are set aside. 

A bequest to an establishment for purposes not within the legal attributions of 
that establishment is thus set aside. For instance, if a bequest is left to a church 
for a school, it cannot take effect, because the law does not recognise school- 
keeping as an attribution of a church ; so the Council of State authorises the 
commune, which is by law a school-keeping establishment, to accept jointly with 
the church, and the commune manages the bequest. 

Again, a bequest to an elementary communal school, saddled with the condition 
that the school shall be taught by the religious for ever, is set aside, because the 
school law of France gives to the communal and departmental authority the right 
of deciding for themselves whether a communal school shall be under lay teaching 
or the teaching of the religious. A condition giving to an authority other than 
that named by the school law of France the nomination of a communal teacher, or 
the selection of the free scholars in a communal school, would be equally invalid. 
So would a condition forbidding a private school to be under Government in- 
spection, or enabling it to be under an uncertificated teacher; because by the 
French law all schools, private as well as public, must admit inspection, and must 
have a certificated teacher. Private schools are at present not inspected as to 
their teaching ; there is now before the Council of State a law for putting under 
inspection the teaching as well as the buildings, healthiness, morals, &c., of 
private schools "which enjoy their endowment by virtue of an authorisation. 

It is to bo remembered that public establishments and recognised establish- 
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Eevolution of February broke out. Their pupils, 9,000 in 
1809, 15,000 in 1830, numbered 20,000 in 1848. Their 
grant from Groyemment at that time reached, a3 I have 
already mentioned, the sum of 1,500,000 francs ; the sums 
received from scholars' fees for board and instruction ex- 
ceeded 6,200,000 francs. The staff of professors and other 
school functionaries had never been so fully organised or so 
well paid. But the University had enemies whose attacks 
grew with time stronger and stronger ; of these enemies the 
most persevering, passionate, and formidable were the clergy. 
Its lay character made it particular obnoxious to them ; they 
constantly assailed it with the charge that it instructed and 
did not educate ; they attacked its constitution, its studies, 
the orthodoxy of its teachers, and even their morality. It is 
difficult perhaps to find a perfectly precise sense for the 
chaise that an institution instructs and does not educate, but 
it is well known with what great and damaging effect this 
charge can be used. The monopoly of the University made 
the charge the more dangerous, at the same time that this 
monopoly recruited the ranks of the University's chief assail- 
ants, the priests, with auxiliaries from quarters the most 
opposite, whose interests or whose principles it wounded. 
With the fall of the Orleans dynasty fell the privilege of the 
University. In 1848 the government of Gteneral Cavaignac 
struck the first blow at its academical organisation, which 
had remained unchanged since the Emperor Napoleon's 
decree first founded it in 1808. The 27 academies, which 
had carried on the administration of the University for forty 
years, were reduced to 20. Then came the law of March 

ments of public utility, have their rules of management for institutions depending 
upon them, which cannot be set aside by the directions of a testator. A commune 
is a public establishment, and the school of a commune follows a certain order of 
management fixed for such institutions. The congregation of the Christian 
Brothers is a recognised establishment of public utility, and the order of manage- 
ment of the Christian Brothers' schools is fixed by the statutes of the congregation, 
statutes which have had to obtain the Goyernment's sanction. 

In general, therefore, the action of founders is greatly limited in France, as 
compared with England. 

A proper persanne civile having been properly authorised to enjoy an endowment, 
the administrative authority does not farther interfere. A man's heirs, however, 
may, if the legal conditions of his endowment are not complied with, bring an 
action before the ordinary legal tribunals for a restitution of the property to them. 
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15^ 1850, tlie organic law wl^ch now governs public instruc- 
tion in France, and which transformed the regulation of this 
instruction completely. By this law persons not members 
of the University became free to open schools, and the exclu- 
sive privilege of the University ceased. The shadow of a 
corporate and endowed existence which had been left to it 
ceased also ; its endowment no longer appeared as an item of 
the public debt, its estates were made part of the public 
domain. Eighty-six academies, one for each department of 
France, at first replaced the old academical organisation of 
1808 ; but very soon * these 86 academies were reduced to 
16, each academy including in its district several depart- 
ments ; and this is the organisation in force at the present 
moment. 

Before I come to the schools as they now exist a few words 
must be given to the iihmediate effect produced upon them 
by the legislation of 1850. The unsettled state of the times, 
the derangement of many private fortimes, and the opening 
of a number of private schools, at first affected the lycSesY^rj 
unfavourably. The sums received from the pupils in them 
for board and lodging fell from 6,204,693 francs in 1848 to 
5,191,666 francs in 1851. This diminution in the receipts, 
as the State refused to make it good, necessitated a reduc- 
tion in the payments to teachers and functionaries. With 
all the economy that could be exercised the embarrassment 
was great and increasing, when the government, in 1853, hit 
on the simple expedient of raising the fees for board and 
schooling, which had remained nearly stationary since they 
were first fixed in 1802. The fee for board in a Paris lycie 
had been 600, 700, 800, or 900 francs, according to the pupil's 
place in the school. It was now fixed at 950, 1,050, 1,150, 
and 1,500 francs. The fee for schooling, which had at first 
been a uniform fee of 60 francs, and then had been raised to 
100 francs, was made, according to the subjects taught, 120, 
150, 200, or 260 francs. Proportionate additions were made 
to the school charges in the departments, where these 
charges are always lower than in Paris. 

Far fi^m emptying the public schools, this rise in their 

* In 1854. 
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charges answered perfectly. The old charges had been very 
low, the new charges were not in themselves high, and were 
accompanied by an improved and developed programme of 
studies. The return of tranquillity and the growing wealth 
and prosperity of the country enabled families to support 
them the more easily. The lycees fiUed again, and the new 
scale of charges produced an addition of 800,000 francs in 
the yearly amount received from their scholars. In 1855 ' 
the number of lycees, which had been 54 before the February 
Revolution, had risen to 63 ; the number of pupils in them, 
which had fidlen to 19,000 in 1851, had in 1855 increased to 
21,219. The communal colleges at the charge of the towns 
where they are situated had been less successftd. The law 
of 1850 required every town which wished to preserve .its 
communal college to bind itself to pay for five years its 
teachers' salaries; several municipalities refused to saddle 
themselves with this obligation. Their colleges passed out 
of their hands into those of a private proprietor, generally 
an ecclesiastic ; and thus out of the si)oils of the communal 
colleges, though not out of those of the lycSes^ the new private 
schools which the law of 1850 admitted into existence did, to 
a certain extent, enrich themselves. In 1867 the communal 
colleges were only 244 in number, having been 306 in 1849 ; 
eight of the chief of them, however, had in the meanwhile 
been converted into lycees. The pupils in the communal 
colleges had numbered 31,706 in 1849 ; in 1855 they num- 
bered only 28,219. 

So the public secondary schools of Prance had, in 1855, 
in round numbers, 49,500 scholars. The total expenditure 
for these schools was (again in round numbers) 19,500,000 
francs, or 780,000i. The expenditure for the lycees was 
480,000Z. ; that for the communal colleges 300,000Z. For the 
lycees the State contributed about 76,000Z. ;* for the com- 
munal colleges, which are municipal institutions, barely 
4,000Z. The State subvention for 1855 to French secondary 
instruction may be put, therefore, at about 80,000Z. ; the 
municipal subvention to the communal colleges amounted to 

♦ 1,301,908 fr. for the d^ptuses Jure^, and 635,237 fr. for scholarbliips. 
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nearly the same sum. There remained 620,000?. (216,000Z. 
for the communal colleges, 404,000Z. for the lycSes) to be 
raised by the schools themselves. The State subvention, 
exclusive of the grant for scholarships, gave, in 1847,*^ an 
average of 28,900 francs for each of the 54 lycSea then exist- 
ing ; in 1855, when the lycees numbered 63, the State sub- 
vention of the year gave an average of but 20,665 fr. for each 
lycSe. The aid was insufficient even with the increased fees 
charged, and the total expenditure for 1855 on the lycees 
outran the total receipts by 354,052 francs, about 14,160Z. 

At the present moment France has 74 lyc^es^ 20 more than 
she had in 1847, and 11 more than she had in 1855. She 
has 247 conmnmal colleges, 59 less than she had in 1849, 
but three more than she had in 1857. In these schools she 
has 65,832 scholars ; 32,794 in the lycSea, 33,038 in the com- 
munal colleges. Thus the 74 lycSes have very nearly as many 
pupils as all the 247 commimal colleges together. And 
while the number of pupils in the lyceea tends to increase, 
and is about 1,000 more this year than last, in the communal 
colleges it tends slightly to diminish, and is about 100 less. 
The state schools have altogether 15,000 more scholars than in 
1856, a sign of the advance of the coimtry in prosperity. The 
amoimt of state aid received by them is much higher than in 
1855, a time of reduction and distress ; it reaches, including 
the grant for state scholarships, 3,000,000 of francs in round 
numbers, a third more than in 1855, 120,000Z. now to 80,000Z. 
then. Of this sum the lyceea receive 1,900,000 fr. for their 
fixed expenses, and 868,000 for bursarships;t the communal 
colleges receive 223,000 fr., having received less than 100,000 
fr. in 1855. The mean rate of grant to each lycee is stiU, 
however, slightly below what it was in 1847, though nearly 
one-third greater than the rate of 1865. It is intended to 
place a lycie in every department of France, and five new 
ones are at the present time in progress. 

♦ In this year the subvention was 1,560,750 fr. 

t The actual number of bursarships in the French lydes is now 1,057, divided 
among 1,588 holders. It is worthy of note that the ton colleges of Paris alone, 
before the Revolution, had 1,046 bursars, almost the number of the bursarships for 
the whole of France at present. 
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CHAPTEE in. 

GOVERNMENT, ADMINISTRATION, AND TEACHING STAFF OF THE 
FRENCH SECONDARY SCHOOLS AT PRESENT. 

GOTEBKMKNT, AOMIKISTBATION, AND OBGANI8ATION OF THE FBENCH SECONBABT 

SCHOOLS MINISTBT OF PUBLIC INSTBTJCTION — IMPEBIAL COUNCIL OF PUBLIC IN- 

STBUCnON — ACADBMIC COUNCILS — DEPABTMKNTAI. COUNCILS — INSPBCTOBS-OBNB- 
BAL — ^ADMIKISTBATION OF THB FBBNCH LYC^S — BEOULATIONS AS TO THEIB 
FUNCTIONARIES AND PBOFBSSOBS — AGGBBOATION — THB NOBMAL SCHOOL — POSITION 
AND PATMBNT OF TBACREBS IN THB FBENCH LYCi^. 

HE who has seen one lyc^ or communal college in Prance, 
I will not say has seen all, but at any rate may consider 
that he can form for himself a pretty accurate notion of all. 
In all, the course of studies is very nearly the same, follow- 
ing programmes drawn up by authority. In all, the books 
used are very nearly the same, specified in a list drawn up 
by authority. In all, the professors and principal function- 
aries of every kind are appointed by the Minister of Public 
Instruction, and can be dismissed by him. In all, the 
arrangement and training of classes, the arrangements for 
boarding, the hours of work and recreation, the means of 
recreation, ihe mode of government, and the whole system 
of discipline, are the same. ** 

The Minister of Public Instruction is the head of this vast 
organisation. His office, in Paris, has six divisions, under 
himself and his secretary-general. Each of these six divisions 
has its chief, and is divided into two bureaux, each, again, 
with its head. First come the three divisions for superior 
instruction, secondary instruction, primary instruction. The 
first bureau of each of these is for the persarmel of the branch 
of public instruction administered by the division,-^— treats, 
that is, all matters relating to persons, appointments, and 
studies; the second bureau is for the materiel and convptor- 
hUitey — ^whatever relates to buildings, finance, or accoimts. 
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The three remaming divisions have charge, one, of the de- 
partment's business with the Institute and with the public 
libraries; another, of its business with the scientific and 
literary establishments (such as the Museum of Natural 
History, the French school at Athens, the observatories of 
Paris and Marseilles, &c.) in connection with it ; the third, 
of the expense of the central office, and of the general re- 
vision of the whole finance and accounts of the department. 
Under the Minister's presidency is the Imperial Council. of 
Public Instruction, which in concert with him fixes the 
programmes of study in the state schools and the books to 
be used in them. It is also consulted as to the formation of 
new state schools, and as to the whole legislation and regu- 
lation of French public instruction. The important measures 
which have lately been introduced and passed for the fur- 
therance of professional instruction, as it is called, — measures 
of which I shall have to speak presently, — were all of them 
thus brought by M. Duruy, the present minister, before 
the Council, and there discussed. Certain members of the 
Council formerly proceeded from election ; in 1852, under 
the pressure which then caused, in France, the strengthen- 
ing of the hand of government everywhere, proposal by the 
Minister of Public Instruction and nomination by the Pre- 
sident of the Republic was substituted for election in these 
cases. The Emperor still nominates on the Minister's pro- 
posal ; but M. Duruy's disposition has certainly been rather 
to enlarge the part of action for others than to keep all action 
for himself; thus he has lately given to the functionaries of 
public instruction, whom the law of 1852 gave him the power 
to dismiss off-hand, the security of a committee of five, 
chosen out of the Council of Public Instruction, by whom 
the case of the functionary whose conduct may be in question 
is to be examined, his defence heard, and the merits of the 
case reported on. 

But the names of the actual members of the Council 
guarantee its fitness for its functions, whether it comes from 
election or from nomination. The Minister is the President, 
and M. de Royer, the Chief President of the Cour des CompteSy 
is Vice-President. The great bodies of State are represented. 
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so is the Church, so are the Protestants, so are the Jews, so 
is the law, so is the Institute, so are the schools, public and 
private. There are thirty-two members, with a secretary ; 
and among the thirty-two, not to speak of the great oj£cial 
personages, are M. Pranck, M. Silvestre de Sacy, M. Guigniaut, 
M. Milne-Edwards, M. Michel Chevalier, M. Ravaisson, M. 
Dumas the chemist, M. Le Yerrier, and M. Nisard. It will 
not be disputed that these are men whose opinion on mat- 
ters of instruction may with propriety and advantage be 
asked. 

After the Imperial Council come the Academic Councils. 
By the law of 1854, as I have said, the number of the 
academies, or University centres, was fixed at 16. They are 
now, by the addition of academies for Savoy and Algiers, 18. 
This Minister of Public Instruction is the titular Sector of 
tlie Academy of Paris, and the ordinary functions of the 
rectorate are in this academy discharged by the Yice-Bector. 
In the other academies they are discharged by the Sector, 
who must have the degree of doctor in one of the faculties, 
and who is the head of the superior and secondary instruc- 
tion of the departments which form the district of his aca- 
demy, and the president of the academic council. The main 
control of primary instruction, including the right of nomi- 
nating the schoolmasters, was in 1854, by a change made 
from political reasons, but which nearly aU friends of educa- 
tion condemn, taken away bom the rectors and given to the 
prefects. The rectors are assisted by academy inspectors, of 
whom there must be one at least (at Paris by a special rule 
there are eight) for each department comprised in the aca- 
demy. As there are only 17 academies for Prance, most of 
them, of course, have a district of several departments ; the 
academic centre, the residence of the rector and the seat of 
the faculties, is in general placed in the most important chief 
toivn of their departments. In the other departments of the 
district the academy inspectors exercise in fact the functions 
of rector, having their offices in the several chief towns, 
entering the names of candidates for degrees in the different 
faculties, and inspecting the public schools. All their re- 
ports on these schools converge, however, to the centre of the 
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academy, to the rector's office ; and from these reports, from 
the reports of the immediate authorities of the schools, and 
from his own inspections, the rector makes np the monthly 
report which he is bound to transmit to the Minister in 
Paris. With the rector is placed, to form his council, not 
only the academy inspectors of his district, but also the 
deans of faculties, and seven other members chosen every 
three years by the Minister. These seven are an archbishop 
or bishop from the district, two ministers of the Catholic, 
Protestant, or Jewish worship, two members of the magis- 
tratore, and two public functionaries or other notables of the 
district. The well-known M. Coquerel is thus a member of 
the academic council of Paris, and M. Devienne, the First 
President of the Cour Imperiahj is another. This council 
consists of some 30 members in the academy of Paris, where 
the academy inspectors are very numerous ; in the other 
academies it consists of from 15 to 20 members. It holds 
two sessions a year, lasting about a fortnight each, when it 
receives reports from the academy inspectors and deans of 
faculties on the whole instruction of the district, and deals 
with all questions which come before it respecting the 
administration, finance, discipline, or teaching of the public 
schools. 

There is also, for each department of France, a Depart- 
mental Council, of which the prefect is president, and the 
academy inspector, a primary inspector, the bishop and an 
ecclesiastic named by him, a representative of the Protestant 
and of the Jewish commimions, the chief law-officer of 
government in the department, a judge, and three or four 
members of the Council General,* are members. The primary 
inspector, the Protestant and Jewish representatives, the 
judge, and the members of the Council Greneral, are named 
by the Minister of Public Instruction. This departmental 
council has to do with primary rather than secondary instruc- 
tion ; with the public secondary schools it does not meddle, 
but certain matters afiPecting the private secondary schools 
come before it from the academic authority, with appeal to 

* The Council General is an elective body consisting of the notables of the de- 
partment. 
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the Imperial Council of Public Instruction in Paris. Of 
these matters I shall speak by-and-bj. The departmental 
council meets twice a month. 

Besides the Minister, the Imperial Council, and the aca- 
demic authorities, six inspectors-general have special super- 
intendence of secondary instruction. Three of these inspectors 
are for letters, three for sciences ; every year they are sent by 
the Minister on tours of inspection, and they visit the lycees, 
the more important communal colleges, and a certain number 
of private secondary schools. 

Now I come to the lycees themselves. Their adminis- 
tration, properly so called, is in the hands of a provisor, a 
censor, and a steward, who themselves take no part in the 
teaching, but who admit the scholars, correspond with the 
parents, keep the accounts, manage all the household eco- 
nomy, superintend the discharge of his duties by each 
member of the establishment, and maintain the discipline. 
There are also two or more chaplains, and the great lycees of 
Paris, which receive a very large number of boarders, have 
also a certain number of officers, with the title of General 
Superintendents, attached to the governing body. To all 
French lycees is attached a Council of Administration, revising 
the conduct of their business a£Fairs, and each academy has 
a Commission of Health, charged with the care of the 
sanitary interests of the establishments of public instruction 
in the academic district. A Central Commission of Health 
exists for the special benefit of the Paris lycees. But, in the first 
instance, the governing and administering body in a French 
lycee consists of these three functionaries, — the promseuvy who 
is the chief of all, the censeur, and the Sconome or steward. 
Then come the teachers, professors of diflFerent degrees of 
rank. Then the maitres rSpStiteurs, on whom falls the task 
of that constant supervision of the boys out of class hours, 
for which French schools have with us in England such a 
notoriety. The professors give their lessons and are then 
free to depart. They have nothing whatever to do with the 
boys out of school hours. The maitres r^pStiteurSy or maitres 
d'eitidey as they are more generally called, — the ushers, as we 
should call them, — ^are with the boys when they are preparing 
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their lessons, and at their meals, and at their recreation, and 
in their dormitories. The highest class of these ushers assists 
the boys in the preparation of their lessons ; a lower and far 
larger class is inadequate for this task of tutor, and is simply 
charged with the duty of superintending and reporting. 

All these functionaries, from the provisear to the maitre 
d^ei/udey are nominated by the minister. The proviseur and 
the rector, indeed, present for the minister's acceptance can- 
didates for the post of maitre d' etude and of teacher of the 
lower classes in the communal colleges ; and the rector has 
to keep a record of service and seniority among the pro- 
fessors in the lycies of his academy, which record, no doubt, 
guides the minister in making his nomination. Still the 
mass of patronage vested in the minister must appear to our 
eyes extraordinary. But it is right to say that the law in 
France has imposed conditions on the minister's exercise of 
his patronage which inevitably keep it within strict bounds. 
As the rector must be a doctor in some faculty, and the 
academy-inspector must be a licentiate (intermediate between 
a bachelor and a doctor, and answering to our master), so 
each functionary of the iyc&, jfrom the proviseur to the maitre 
d^etude must present some guarantee of intellectual capacity. 
The provia&wr must be a licentiate. The maitre d^ etude must 
be a bachelor of letters or sciences. But it is for the pro- 
fessor's office that the most stringent security is required. 
To be a full professor {professewr titulaire) the title of agregi 
de lycee is necessary. We have nothing corresponding to this 
in England. It is not a university grade but a special cer- 
tificate or diploma. The examination for it requires the 
possession of a university grade, and covers the whole ground 
of the intended professor's teaching. The title exists for 
superior instruction also ; there are agrSgia de faculte as well 
as a^rSgis de lycee ; to be full professor in a faculty, indeed, 
guarantees beyond the a^regation (for example, the rank of 
doctor or of member of the Institute) are demanded ; but 
even to be acting professor {professeur suppUant) in a faculty, 
the title of agrege in that faculty must be obtained ; and to 
obtain it the candidate has to pass a strict examination in 
the matters which he will have to teach. 
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The ogregA de lycSe are of seven orders, corresponding to 
the kinds of instmction given in the lyc4es. There are agreges 
for the classes of mathematics, of natural sciences, of philo- 
sophy, of higher classics, of lower classics, of history and 
geography, of modem langoages. To be an agregi for any 
one of them the candidate mnst be tweniy-five years old, and 
must have had five years' practice of teaching in a public or 
private school. A certain maturity and experience are thus 
ensured at the outset. Then the intending agrSgS for the 
classes of mathematics must possess the degree of licentiate 
of mathematics, and that of licentiate either of physics or of 
natural sciences ; for the classes of natural sciences the same ; 
for the classes of philosophy, the degree of licentiate of letters 
(master of arts), and that of bachelor of sciences ; for the 
higher classical division, the degree of licentiate of letters ; 
for the lower, the same ; for the classes of geography and 
history, the same ; for those of modem languages, a certi- 
ficate of fitness (obtained only after examination) to teach 
them. 

These preliminary securities being taken, the candidates 
undergo a written examination. If they fail in the written 
examination they are rejected. K they pass in it, they pro- 
ceed to a viva voce one. In every case the examination is 
based on the programme of the classes for which the can- 
didate wishes to become agregS, and the oral examination 
includes one or more lessons delivered as if to a class. The 
programmes of the different classes are, as I have already 
said, fixed by authority. I will just mention in passing 
what the candidate for the classes superieures de lettres (higher 
classical division) has to do. His paper-work consists of 
a piece of Latin verse, a piece of translation from French 
into Greek and Latin, a piece of translation from Greek 
into French, a Latin essay and a French essay, one on a 
philosophical the other on a literary subject, and a piece 
of translation into French from a modem language, English 
or German. In his viva voce he has to correct aloud two 
exercises of boys in the higher classical division of a lycSej 
to translate with fiill comments and explanations a passage 
from a Latin and Greek author read in the lycSes, and to 

D 
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comment on a passage from one of the French classics read 
there. He has also to translate a passage from an English 
or German book. Knally, he has to give, as if to a class, 
a lesson on either grammar, classical literature, philosophy, 
history, or modem languages, at his own choice. 

Having proved his fitness by his examination, the candi- 
date is then nominated professor in a class of the ordep for 
which he has obtained the title of agrSgi. But he cannot be 
employed in a class of another order without obtaining by 
examination the title of agregS for that class ; thus an agrSgS 
for the higher classical division cannot be "employed in a 
mathematical class or a class for natural sciences, nor can an 
(igregd for the lower classical division be employed in the 
higher. The spectacle so often seen in English schools of a 
classical master teaching, without any real acquaintance with 
his subject, mathematics, or modern languages, or history, 
is not to be seen in France. 

The pupils of the Normal School {Ecole Normale Supi- 
rieti/re) can hold the place of professor without being agrigSs ; 
but they cannot hold the more important and better paid 
post oiprofeaseur titulaire without this test, they can only be 
divisional,* acting, or assistant professors {profesaev/rs divi^ 
sionnairesy suppUcmtSj or adjaints). And the examinations of 
the Normal School are in themselves a test, and a very strict 
one, of the fitness of its pupils for their business. I have 
already mentioned this admirable institution; it enjoys a 
deserved celebrity out of France as well as at home, and 
nowhere else does there exist anything quite like it. Decreed 
by the revolutionary Government, and set to work by that of 
the first Napoleon, it had two periods of difficulty, — one 
under the Eestoration, when it attracted hostility as a nest 
of liberalism, and it was proposed to abate its importance by 
substituting for one central Normal School several local 
ones; another after the revolution of February, when the 
grant to it was greatly reduced, and the number of its pupils 
fell off. But it has now recovered its grants and its numbers, 

* The full profesBor (professeur titulaire) has the class ; the class, if large, is 
dirided, and the divisional professor has charge of a division, as contradistin- 
gnished^from a class. 
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and few institations in France ore so rooted in the public 
esteem. Its main function is to form teachers for the public 
schools. It has two divisions ; one literary, the other scientific. 
Its pupils at present number 110 ; they are all bursars, hold- 
ing a scholarship of 401. a year, which entirely provides for 
the cost of their maintenance. The course is a three years* 
one ; but a certain number of the best pupils are retained for 
a fourth and fifth year; these, however, are lost to the 
secondary schools, being prepared for the doctorate and for 
the posts of superior instruction, such as the professorships 
in the faculties. 

Every Englishman who has been at Oxford or Cambridge 
must in France remark with surprise that institutions like 
these universities of ours, taking a young man at the age of 
eighteen or nineteen, and continuing his education, with the 
shelter of a considerable, though modified, control and 
discipline till the age of twenty-three or twenty-four, seem 
to be there, for laymen, quite wanting. It is true that 
in France, as in Germany, there is a superior instruction, 
a &culty instruction, much more complete than ours, and 
that our Oxford and Cambridge are, in fact, as Signer 
Matteucci, who had studied them well, said to me at Turin, 
not establishments of superior instruction at all, but simply 
hauts lycees. This is true, and it is to be regretted that 
we have not a better organised superior instruction; still 
Oxford and Cambridge, in prolonging a young man's term of 
tuition and prolonging it under discipline, instead of his being 
throvoi at large on the life of a great city, Paris or London, 
where he follows lectures, are invaluable, and it is in this 
direction that foreigners may find most to envy in English 
education. But it must be remarked that there are great 
government schools in France which in some measure per- 
form the part of Oxford and Cambridge, and supply yearly a 
body of laymen whose intellectual training has been pro- 
longed, under stringent discipline, for several years beyond 
boyhood ; a body sufficient, even in itself, to keep society fed 
in the several departments of practice and knowledge with a 
number of intellectually trained men of a high order, and to 
preserve the intellectual level from sinking. The Polytechnic 
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School, which trains civil as well as military engineers for 
the State, the Ecole ForeaHere (School of Woodcraffc), the 
Ecole ImpSriale des ChaHea, the Ecole Franqaiae d'AtheneSy are 
all of them establishments discharging this function. But 
the chief of the establishments which discharge it is the 
Ecole Normale Sup^ri&wre. This school i& in the Ene d'Ulm, 
in the old school quarter of Paris on the left bank of the 
Seine, where the Sorbonne, and by far the greater part of 
the lycees and centres of instniction, secondary and superior, 
are still to be found. The building is large and handsome, 
something like one of the more modem colleges at Oxford 
or Cambridge ; it has chapel, library, and garden ; the tri- 
colour flag waves over the entrance to it. Everything is 
beautifully neat and well kept; the life in common which 
economy compels these great public establishments, in 
France, severely to practise, has, — ^when its details are pre- 
cisely and perfectly attended to, and when, as at the Ecole 
NoTTnale, the resources allow a certain finish and comfort 
much beyond the strict necessary of the barrack or hospital, 
— a more imposing effect for the eye than the arrangements 
of college rooms, though I am far from saying the life in 
college rooms is not preferable. The pupils, even here, sleep 
in large dormitories, but the beds are screened from one 
another by partitions stopping short of the ceiling, in the 
fashion adopted in some of the more recent Normal Schools 
for our primary teachers here in England ; each student has 
thus a small chamber to himself. 

Last year 844 candidates presented themselves for 35 
vacancies, and these candidates were all picked men. To 
compete, a youth must in the first place be over 18 years of 
age and under 24, must produce a medical certificate that he 
has no bodily infirmity unfitting him for the function of 
teacher, and a good-conduct certificate from his school. He 
must enter into an engagement to devote himself, if admitted, 
for 10 years to the service of public instruction, and he must 
hold the degree of bachelor of arts if he is a candidate in the 
literary section of the school, of bachelor of sciences if in the 
scientific. He then undergoes a preliminary examination. 
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which is held at the same time at the centre of each academy 
throughoat France. This examination weeds the candidates ; 
those who pass through it come up to Paris for a final exa- 
mination at the Ecole Normale, and those who do best in this 
final examination are admitted to the vacant scholarships. 
A bare list of subjects of examination is never very instruc- 
tive; the reader will better understand what the final 
examination is, if I say that the candidates are the very 
elite of the lycSes, who in the highest classes of these lyc^ 
have gone through the course of instruction, literary or 
scientific, there prescribed. In the scientific section of the 
Normal School, the first year's course comprehends the 
differential and integral calculus, and it will at once be 
seen what advanced progress in the pupil such a coiu-se 
implies. By a favour which has been very rarely accorded 
even to authorised inquirers, and for which I am very grate- 
ful, I was permitted to be present at several of the lessons 
of the school, and I can answer for the preparation and 
attention of the pupils, and for the excellence of the teaching. 
Better lessons than those which I heard on Lucretius's 
account of the plague at Athens, on some chapters of Thucy- 
dides, and on the Femmes Savantes of Moli^re, better, whether 
as respects the lecturer's performance or the students', I 
really cannot imagine. I also heard a mathematical lesson ; 
on the merits of such a lesson I am unfortunately, — and it is 
a misfortune I had continually to regret while discharging 
my errand, — ^most incompetent to give an opinion ; but here 
too I could see and admire the evident easy mastery of the 
lecturer over his subject, the rapidity with which he went, his 
constant and dexterous use of the black board ; while his 
hearers seemed all to be held in hand, and to follow with a 
quickness and adroitness answering to his own. In the 
third year there is a division in the scientific section, some 
pupils giving their chief study to pure mathematics and 
astronomy, others to physics and natural sciences. 

I found, as I have said, 110 pupils in the Normal School, 
all bursars; commoners, to use our expression, are not 
received. For these 110 students there are, besides the 
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director-general and a director of scientific studies and 
another of literary studies, 23 professors, or maitres dee con- 
f6rence8j as in this institution they are called. The professors 
are pretty equally divided between letters and sciences. One 
of the most distinguished professors of the scientific section 
told me that in this section they were a little under-officered, 
and that it would be better if certain of the scientific lectures, 
which the students now have to go to the Sorbonne to hear, 
where the wants of the audience are not the same as theirs, 
could be given at the school itself, and by professors of the 
school. This really was the only drawback I could hear of 
to the complete efficiency of the school, and this, of course, 
was due to the common cause of such drawbacks, want of 
fimds. The cost of the school last year was 307,610 ft. ; in 
roimd numbers, 12,300Z. The library, laboratory, and collec- 
tions seemed to me excellent. 

The pupils have half-yearly examinations, and they are 
practised to some extent, and, under the present Minister, 
M. Duruy, more than ever before, in the lycies of Paris. 
The teaching of the professors keeps always in view the 
scholastic destination of their' hearers. At the end of the 
third year's course the student who has passed through it 
with distinction is authorised to present himself at once for 
aggregation. Five years' school practice, it will be remem- 
bered, is required of other candidates. The less distinguished 
student is at once nominated to a lycSe^ but to the post of 
assistant professor only, not of full professor ; after one year's 
service in the capacity of assistant professor he may present 
himself for aggregation. 

I have been somewhat minute in describing how the body 
of professors in the French public schools is formed, because 
the best feature of these schools seems to me to be their 
thoroughly trained and tested staff of professors. They are 
far better paid than the corresponding body of teachers in 
Italy; they have a far more recognised and satisfactory 
position than the corresponding body of teachers in England. 
The latter are, no doubt, better paid ; but, with the exception 
of the head masters of the great schools, who hold a position 
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apart, who need eminent aptitudes for other things besides 
teaching, and who are very few in number, they form no 
hierarchy, have no position, are saddled, to balance their 
being better paid, with boarding-house cares, have Uttle or 
no time for study, and no career before them. A French 
professor has his three, four, or five hours' work a day in 
lessons and conferences, and then he is free ; he has nothing 
to do with the discipline or religious teaching of the lycSe, he 
has not to live ia its precincts ; he finishes his teaching and 
then he leaves the lyc4e and its cares behind him altogether. 
The provisor, the censor, the chaplains, ihe superintendents, 
have the business of government and direction, and they are 
chosen on the ground of their aptitude for it. A young man 
wishing to follow a profession which keeps him in contact 
with intellectual studies and enables him to continue them, 
but who has no call and no talent for the trying post of 
teacher, governor, pastor, and man of business all in one, 
will hesitate before he becomes a master in an English public 
school, but he may very well become a professor in a French 
one. Accordingly the service of public instruction in France 
attracts a far greater proportion of the intellectual force of 
the country than in England. At the head of the Normal 
School which I have just been describing is M. Nisard, a 
member of the French Academy, and the author of a well- 
known history of French literature ; the director of the scien- 
tific studies is M. Pasteur, a member of the Institute, and 
one of the first chemists in Europe. Among the maitres des 
conferences is M. Gaston Boissier, whose name English reade^ 
of the Revue dee Befwx Mondes will recall as the author of 
some excellent articles on Soman history which lately ap- 
peared there ; M. Boissier is also one of the professors at the 
LycSe Charlemagne. In the scientific section is M. Hermite, 
whose name every mathematician knows ; M. Hermite is a 
member of the Institute. But besides names thus widely 
known, the professorate of the Normal School and lycees 
abounds in names honourably known in their own country as 
those of men of mark and honourable performance or 
honourable promise in their several departments of sciences 
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or literature ; such are the names (I quote ahnost at random) 
of MM. Briot, Berger, Benard, Jules Girard, Etienne. Two 
of the most eminent of modem Frenchmen, M. Cousin and 
M. Villemain, were originally professors in the French public 
schools ; they were both, also, Ministers of Public Instruc- 
tion. M. Duruy, the present Minister, was a professor, 
an author of a rery good school-book, and an inspector. 
. M. Taine and M. Pr^vost-Paradol, personages so important 
in the French literature of the present day, were both of 
them distinguished pupils of the Normal School. It is 
clear that this abundance of eminent names gives dignity 
and consideration to the profession of public teaching in 
France ; it tends to keep it ftiUy supplied, and with men 
who carry weight with the pupils they teach, and command 
their intellectual respect. And this is a very important 
advantage. 

The salary of a professor is composed of two parts, the 
fixed part and the eventual part, as they are called. The 
fixed salary of a ftiU professor is, at Paris, 4,500, 4,000, and 
3,600 fr., according to the division in which the professor is 
placed; in the departments, 2,400, 2,200, and 2,000 fr.* 
The fixed salary of a divisional professor is in Paris 1,800 fr. 
or 1,200 fr. ; in the departments it is 1,200 fr. The eventual 
salary used to be formed by taking nine hundredths of the 
fee for board and schooling paid by each boarder, and five- 
tenths of the fee paid for schooling by each day boy. The 
sum obtained by taking these fractions was in every lyc4e 
divided between the censor and the professors, and the share 
received by each was the eventual part of his salary.f But 
since 1862 the iraitement Sveni/ael has been fixed at a uniform 
sum of 3,000 fr. for professors in Paris ; for those in the 
departments it is mofe than one half less. A professor also 
receives certain fees for examinations and conferences, and 
often he gives a certain number of private lectures. I was 

* There may be in Paris 30 professors at the first-named rate at a time, 35 at 
the second, any number at the third. In the departmonts, 133 at the first rate, the 
same number at the second, any number at the third. 

t Formerly the divisional professors had no share in the traitcment iwntuel, but 
they are now admitted to a share in it. 
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informed that from all these sources the income of an able 
Paris professor of the first rank in his calling reached very 
nearly 10,000 fr. (400?.) a year. For my own part I would 
sooner have this, with the freedom and leisi^re a French 
professor has with it, than 8002. a year as one of the under 
masters of a public school in England. • 

The divisional professors are poorly paid, especially those 
in the departments, but it is to be said that their condition 
is, or ought to be, one of passage only; they are on their 
road to the aggregation and the post of frill professor. Mean- 
while they, too, may turn their spare hours to account for 
the benefit of their income. 

The position of the great body of the maitres dC&ude or 
mattres rSpSiiteurs is more discouraging. They are extremely 
numerous ; the system of supervision practised in the French 
schools makes it necessary that they should be so, and their 
number of course renders it impossible that they should be 
well paid, or that many of them should rise to the higher 
posts of the profession. Some of them rise; and distin- 
guished men have begun their career in the post of usher. 
While superintending the Stvdes, or workrooms in which the 
boys prepare their lessons, the usher may be carrying on his 
own studies for the aggregation, for which a five years' 
practice in teaching is one of the preliminary conditions, 
and service as an usher, even of the humblest grade, counts. 
To rise in this way through the aggregation to the profes- 
sorate is of course in theory the true career of the usher ; 
the majority of them, however, fail to achieve it, and their 
regular line of promotion is to become rigmis in a communal 
coUege. There are three classes of them, — aspirants, second- 
class ushers, first-class ushers. An aspirant must be 18 
years old, and must have the degree of bachelor of arts or- 
sciences ; a second-class usher must have served for a year as 
aspirant; a first-class one must have served a year in the 
second class, and that, if he has the degree of master of arts 
or sciences, is sufficient ; if he has not this degree, he must 
have served in the second class five years, three of them in 
the same lyc4e. The higher order of ushers may hold the 
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post of master in the lowest or elementary division of the 
school, or may be employed to supply the place of an absent 
professor ; they also may act the part of tutor by explaining 
to the boys in their Stude any difficulty in their lessons, and 
by helping them forward with them. Of course in the higher 
part of the school an ordinary mwttre d^Stude has not the 
attainments necessary for such a task as this. An usher 
acting as master receives in Paris about 60Z. a year, in the 
departments from 402. to 50Z. ; the three grades of ushers 
not in charge of forms receive from 30Z. to 502. in Paris, 
from 252. to 402. in the departments. It is to be remem- 
bered that they have in the lycSe their board and lodging 
free, and those of them who, being masters of the lower 
forms, are not required to live in the 2yc&, have an allowance 
of about 202. a year towards their board and lodging. 

The Paris lycies no doubt get the best of the maitrea 
rSpetitmrSy and employ those of the highest grade ; I was 
struck with the generally decent address and appearance of 
those whom I saw there, and everywhere I was inclined to 
wonder that for such a post at such a stipend the schools 
could supply themselves as well as they did. Of course it is 
not easy to induce the authorities to own that the maitre 
d^etttde, who is such an indispensable ingredient in that 
system of constant supervision which they think necessary, 
is and must be a weak part in it, and a stranger has few 
means of penetrating in such a matter below the surface; 
but I am inclined to think, chiefly, I own, from what I have 
heard from English boys brought up in French schools, that 
among these msjajmaitres d^itvde there is a large stagnating 
mass in which there is much corruption and much mischief, 
and that from this mass a great deal that is noxious distils 
among the boys they are set to overlook, though perhaps the 
contempt with which the boys are apt to regard the usher 
makes his influence for harm somewhat less than it might 
otherwise be. The boys who spoke with disgust and con- 
tempt of the body of maitres d'Stude spoke, I must add, with 
great respect of that of professors. 

To conclude this account of the governing and teaching 
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staff in a Frencli public school, I must add that their nomen- 
datnre in a conmmnal college is somewhat different from 
that in a lycee. The director of a communal college is called 
the principcdy not the provisor ; the masters are called regents, 
not professors. The principal must have the degree of 
bachelor, and so mnst the regents ; in those colleges which 
give the ftdl course of secondary instruction, the regents 
charged ivith the higher parts of this course must be 
licentiates. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

MATTEBS 2 AUGHT IN THE FRENCH SECONDARY SCHOOLS, 

DIVISIONS AlTD CLAS8BS IK A FBBKCH LTdoB — MATTEBS TAUGHT IN KACH CLASS. 

Aptee the teachers I come to the matters taught. The pro- 
gramme of the French public schools is, as I have said, 
fixed by authority ; the arrangement of classes and studies 
is the same in all. A lycie has three divisions, — an element- 
ary division, a grammar division, and a superior division 
called often division for hwmamties. The classes, unlike those 
in our great public schools, have for their highest class not 
a sixth but 2l first The lowest class is the classe de huitieme ; 
boys are admitted to it very young, as young as seven years 
of age, if they can read and write ; but even before this class 
the lycSes are authorised to place a preparatory class, not 
numbered, in which the instruction given is mainly that of 
primary schools,* and does not include Latin. Here children 
of six years of age are admitted. The very good exercise of 
learning by heart from the classics of the mother tongue 
begins even in this preparatory class, and is continued to 
the top of the school. Latin begins in the classe de huitieme^ 
and is carried frirther in septieme. After sepUeme begins 
another division, that of grammar. It is obvious that when 
boys are admitted at six or seven years old a serious ex- 
amination at entrance is out of places but after the element- 
ary division a boy's access to each division is guarded by an 
examination, which turns, of course, on the matter's taught 
him in the division he is leaving. The lowest class in the 
division of grammar is sixieme, the sixth form in the school, 
according to the French way of reckoning. Here begins 

* Primaiy instmction may be giycn by a primaiy schoolmaster, but he must 
hold, unless he has the degree of bachelor, the full certificate of a primaiy teacher. 
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Greek, and also the study of the modem langoages. These 
may be English, German, Spanish, or Italian, according to 
the wants of the localities and the wishes of the parents, 
France having a frontier either in contact or in close prox- 
imity with all these languages. It may wound an English- 
man's vanity to find that the pre-eminence given in the 
schools of his own country to French is not given in France 
to English; in the lyc4es of Paris, German and English 
pretty nearly divide the pupils, the advantage resting, how- 
ever, with German ; partly because this is the native language 
of important provinces of France; partly because it is of 
more use to military studei^ts, which many boys in the lyc^es 
are going to be ; and partly, no doubt, because in the scien- 
tific and intellectual movement of Europe at present England 
counts for so little and Germany for so much. In Grermany, 
where French is obligatory, as with us, in the schools, and 
where English is optional, one cannot hear without a little 
mortification the two languages classified as, the one, the 
HandeUSprachey the other, the OulturSprache ; English is the 
Handd-Sprache, learnt for mere material and business pur- 
poses ; the Cultur-Sprache, learnt for the purposes of the mind 
and spirit, is French. 

Drawing and singing are likewise obligatory matters of 
instruction in the French lyc^, and are not paid for as 
extras. Two hours a week are, on an average, given to 
each. Drawing is taught as a matter of science, not of 
amusement, and the pupil is carried through a strict course 
from outline up to ornament and model drawing. 

The fifth class {classe de cmqmeme) reads our old Mend 
Cornelius Nepos, but it reads also authors not much, I 
think, in use in our schools, — Justin, ^lian, and Lucian. 
The division of lessons is the same here and in the sixth 
class ; ten dosses^ as they are called, a week, and two hours 
of singing, one of drawing, and two of gymnastics.*^ A class 
lasts two hours ; so this gives (not counting gymnastics) 24 
hoiurs of lessons in the week. The classes are thus divided: 

* (rymnasdcB form part of the regular course in the lycieSf and are not charged 
for as eztras. 
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seyen classes and a half (15 hours) for classics ; one class 
(two hours) for history and geography ; two half classes (two 
hours) for modem languages ; one half class (one hour) for 
arithmetic. The weekly number of classes remains the same 
all through the school ; but the proportion of time given to 
classics and to other subjects yaries, and so does the amount 
of additional lessons. 

In qv^trieme, the head form of the grammar division, 
Latin prosody in the classical instruction, geometry in the 
scientific, appear as new subjects. An hour less is in this 
form given to classics, an hour more to mathematics. An 
hour more than in the two forms below is here given to 
drawing. 

Another divisional examination, and the boy passes into 
humanities. Of the division supAriewre (humanities), the low- 
est class is troideme. Here Latin verse begins, and here, for 
the first time in the school. Homer appears. Among the 
books read in extracts by this form, and not commonly read, 
so &r as I know, in our schools, I noticed Terence, Isocrates, 
Plutarch's Morals^ and the Greek Fathers. Mathematics now 
get four hours a week ; history, which we have just seen 
dividing its class with geography, gets the whole two hours ; 
geography and modem langpiages become additional lessons, 
the first with one hour a week, the second with two. Music 
is reduced to one hour. The number of lesson-hours in the 
week (still not counting gymnastics) has thus risen from 24 
to 26. 

JjOLseconde^^hiQ same proportion between sciences and letters; 
but in sciences the programme is now algebra, geometry, and 
natural history, instead of arithmetic and geometry. The 
distribution of additional lessons remains the same. The 
Agricola of Tacitus, the easier dialogues of Plato, the easier 
orations of Demosthenes, appear among the books read. 

Then the boy rises into our sixth form, called with the 
French from old time not first class, but Classe de rh^torique. 
The classics read are much what would be read in our sixth 
form ; but in the mother-tongue t!ie pupil studies the Pensees 
of Pascal, the Oradsons funebres of Bossuet, La BruySre, F^ne- 
lon*s Leti/re a VAcddSmie Frangaisey Buffon's Discours sur le 
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StyUj Voltaire's 8iede de Louis XIV., BoHesLU^s Art PoStiquey 
and La Fontaine's Fables. Even the selection of a body of 
English classics like this, excellent in themselves and excel- 
lently adapted for the purposes to which they are destined, 
is a progress which English public instruction has yet to 
make. Letters have eight out of the ten classes in rhMorique, 
which is the great classical form of the school. Sciences 
have only one class, divided between geometry and cosmo- 
graphy ; but with an object which I shall notice presently, 
an additional lesson of an hour in the week has been estab- 
lished for the benefit of those pupils who desire to refresh 
their knowledge of the scientific instruction given in seconds 
and iroisieme. Otherwise the lessons occupy the same num- 
ber of hours as in those two classes. 

But now, after the great classical form of rhitoriquej comes 
a crowning of the edifice which we have not, and which in 
some degree, perhaps, represents that part of education which 
with us the student gets later, at the University. This is the 
class of logique, or, as it is now officially called, of philosophie. 
The design of this class is thus summed up by the present 
minister, M. Duruy : Gleneral revision of the classical a^d 
scientific studies of the three previous forms ; instruction in 
physics ; and, above all, as the two characterising studies of 
this class, philosophy, — making the pupil busy himself with 
the substance of ideas as in rhetoric he busied himself with 
their form, and developing his reflection as rhetoric developed 
his imagination and taste, — and contemporary history. The 
programme of the course of philosophy divides the subject 
thus: Introduction, psychology, logic, moral philosophy, 
theology, history of philosophy. That of the course of con- 
temporary history goes from 1815 to the present time ; the 
professor has to introduce it with a ^ rapid summary of the 
general facts which have modified, from the 15th century 
onwards, the ideas, interests, and constitution of European 
society.' He concludes it with * France's share in the general 
work of civilisation.' The programme is a skilfully con- 
structed framework, capable of being by a good teacher so 
filled up as to make the course very interesting and useful. 
Li philosophiey the design of this class being such as I have 
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stated, Greek and Latin of course lose their preponderant 
share in the lessons. In the ten lessons thej have now/ 
indeed, only so mnch share as the language or four out of 
the nine authors read, — Xenophon {Memorabilia) ^ Plato 
{Oorgias), Cicero {De Republicay Tvsculans and Offices), and 
Seneca (select letters), — ogives them; the remaining five 
authors read are French, and the books are : the Fort Royal 
Logic; the Biscowre de la Methode of Descartes; Fascal's 
De VAutoriU en matiere de Philosophies his Riflexions swr la 
O&ymStrie en g4n4raly and his De VArt de Persuader ; Bossuet's 
Traits de la Cormaissance de Dieu et de Soi-meme ; and F&ie- 
Ion's Traits de VExistence der Dieu. But two hours of addi- 
tional lessons in the week are given to going over the 
pupil's former classical work, and to Latin composition. 
The essay, Latin and French, appears for the first time in 
this form. Sciences now get the large share of five classes 
a week (ten hoturs). To algebra, geometry, and cosmography, 
are added physics and chemistry. 

To pass through a form takes a year ; the programme of 
studies for each form covers a year, and the pupil has to go 
through it. A boy therefore who came at eight years old and 
began in huitiemey is seventeen years old when he has finished 
philosophie. Sixteen years is the age at which a candidate is 
allowed to present himself for the degree of bachelor in arts 
or science. The degree of bachelor of arts is the natural ter- 
mination of the literary studies of the lycSe, and the examina- 
tion for this degree now turns, by express regulation,***" upon 
the matters taught in the classes of rhetoric and philosophy in 
the lycees. A youth who has gone through these classes with 
success has no difficulty in obtaining the degree, and one sees 
on the benches of the lycees pupils who, having completed the 
age of sixteen, have gone in for their degree, and already got it. 
Examinations are held twice a year in each of the 16 seats of 
faculties of letters in France, and in 13 other towns whither 
the faculties of their respective academies send examiners. 
The examining jury is composed of three members of the 
faculty of letters and one of that of sciences. The. examina- 

* Dicret imperiald u 27 novembre, 1864, relati/au Bacealauriat ks Lettres, 
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tions are public, partly on paper and partly oral, and they last 
two days. Candidates who fail in the paper-work examination 
are not admitted to the oral one. The pai)er-work consists of 
Latin and French composition, and of translation from Latin 
into French ; the viva voce work, of construing a passage from 
a Greek or Latin author and explaining a passage from a 
French one, and of answering questions in philosophy, history 
and gec^raphy, and mathematical and natural sciences. The 
paper-work counts for three marks, the construing and ex- 
plaining for two, philosophy for one, history and geography for 
one, the sciences for two. Failure in any one of these five 
sections causes the candidate's rejection. K he loses three 
out of the nine marks distributed between the sections he is 
equally rejected. The part given to matheinatics and natural 
sci^ices in an examination for the degree of bachelor of let- 
ters, is what will most strike us in going through this pro- 
gramme. A candidate who holds already the degree of 
bachelor of sciences is of course exempted from the scientific 
part of the examination. A candidate who has got, in the 
class of rhetoric or philosophy, one of the chief prizes for 
classics in the grand annual competition of the lycSes^ is 
exempted from the literary part of the examination, but the 
scientific part he must still go through. The dues for the 
degree of bachelor amount to 100 fr. (4Z.) 

But many of the best pupils of the lycees have in view not 
the arts degree, but a degree in sciences and admission to the 
4coles speeiaiesy as they are called, — schools like the Poly- 
technic, St. Cyr, the Ecole NavcUey the ^cole Forestiercy the 
Ecole Centrtde des Arts et Manufactures. Admission to these 
schools is a favourite object of ambition in France ; it at once 
places a young man in a career ; but it is guarded by a strict 
and competitive examination in mathematics and natural 
sciences. It is said that a clever boy who has gone through 
the lycee to the end o{ phUosopJdey and who has followed with 
diligence the scientific as well as the literary instruction of 
the different classes through which he has passed, is, at the 
same time that he has sectired a thorough literary education, 
strong enough in sciences to obtain, with a little previous aid 

£ 
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from piiyate taition, the degree of bachelor of sciences, and 
to present himself with this indispensable credential at one 
of the special schools. To encourage-boys destined for these 
schools to complete their course of literary training first, the 
additional lesson in sciences of which I spoke when I was 
describing the rhetoric class has been added to the programme 
of that class. The boy is thns enabled to keep his mathe* 
matics fresh at the same time that he goes on with his 
classics. Howeyer, it is admitted that in general a much 
stricter scientific training than this is necessary for a boy 
-v^ho wants to get into the special schools. Two scientific 
classes are therefore placed as appendages to the lycie sys- 
tem, — the class of elementary mathematics and the class of 
special mathematics. The class of elementary mathematics 
puts Greek altogether aside, and of its ten weekly classes 
gives only one to Latin and French; one is given to his- 
tory; of the remaining eight, three are given to natural 
sciences, five to mathematics. Modem languages, geography, 
and philosophy are provided for by additional lessons of one 
hour in the week each. In special mathematics, the mathe- 
matical and natural sciences have the same share of classes, 
eight out of ten; but natural sciences get only two of them, 
mathematics the other six. Latin and history disappear, 
French literature has one of the two classes left, a modem 
language the other. An additional lesson of an hour in the 
week is assigned to work in the laboratory. 

After a year in elementary mathematics the pupil is ready 
for the examination of the degree of bachelor of sciences or 
that of the Military School of St. Cyr. The class of special 
mathematics conducts to the more difficult examination of the 
Polytechnic School, or to that of the scientific section of the 
Normal School. Tt sometimes happens that the same student 
passes for both the Polytechnic and the scientific section of 
the Normal School ; M. Duruy in a recent report notices with 
pleasure that several students who had thus won the double 
nomination elected for the Normal School. Nothing could 
better show the credit with which this excellent institution 
has succeeded in investing the somewhat unattractive pro- 
fessioii of schoolmaster. 
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But the Polytechnic and St. Cyr have fixed twenty as the 
highest limit of age for their candidates ; the competition, 
at the Polytechnic especially, is very severe (some people 
say, too serere), and it is not easy to succeed the first time ; 
a candidate wishes to have time for more trials than one. 
But a youth who goes through his literary course to the end 
of phUosophiSy and then takes his two years of mathematics, 
elementary and special, to fit him for the Polytechnic ex- 
amination, finds himself with no margin of age to spaxe, and 
must succeed the first time or give up his object. Add to 
this that a boy with a strong aptitude for scientific studies 
often feels very little disposed for a nine years' conversation 
with Latin and Greek. Add again, tlmt the parents of a 
promising boy often feel very little disposed for an eleveii 
years' expense for his schooling, when he might be off their 
hands in eight or nine. To meet cases of this kind the well* 
known bifwrcaMon had been established. On issuing firom 
the division of grammar, and passing the examination which 
guards the issue from that division, a boy, instead of entering 
humanities, was allowed to choose whether his training 
should be henceforth literary or scientific. The lycSe offered 
him his choice between a scientific section, supposed to pre- 
pare him for business, for the special schools, for degrees in 
science and medicine; or a literary section, conducting to 
degrees in letters and law, and, in general, giving what the 
world has agreed to call the education of a gentleman. A 
boy may be admitted at once to the grammar division ; three 
years of classics, therefore, there, and then the bijhircation* 
But even after the bifurcation letters kept a strong hold on 
the follower of sciences ; one-half of the school-time was in 
the scientific section given to literature, modem languages, 
and history, while in the Hterary section only one-fifth of the 
school-time was given to sciences. But neither the friends of 
letters nor those of sciences were satisfied with the bifureaidon. 
It was said that it took the boys too young, before their vo- 
cation was sufficientiy clear; that it damaged both scientific 
and literary studies, producing good students in neither. 
The present minister, M. Buruy, abolished it. The abolition, 
however, turns out, when one looks closely at it, to be more 

b9 
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apparent than real. It is true that a scientific section of the 
lycee no longer exists in name, and that a boy who afber he 
has done with the grammar division remains on at school, 
must enter traisieme, the lowest class of the division of human- 
ities, and pass his year there. It is desired, no doubt, by 
the framers of the new regulations that he should have the 
benefit of seconde and rh^toriquey if not of philosophies as well ; 
but in these cases, where there is a current of interests which 
conflicts with the regulations, it is not what is desired, but 
what is enforced, that is important. The pupil is not obliged 
to proceed, afber iroisieme, to seconde, or else leave the lyede ; 
a lower division of the class of mathematiques il4mentaires, 
under the title of ccmra prSparatoirey receives the pupil whose 
parents wish the direction of his studies to be henceforth 
scientific rather than literary. He has first to pass an ex- 
amination in what he has been taught in troisieme ; but once 
admitted to the cours prSparatoire his literary classes are 
reduced to five, and his scientific classes are as numerous as 
those of troisieme, seconde, and rhMorique altogether, and throw 
into one year the scientific instruction which those classes 
spread over three. From the cours prSparatoire he issues into 
the regular class of mathematiques SlSmentaires, at the end of 
which follows naturally the examination for the degree of 
bachelor of sciences, this examination turning on the matters, 
scientific and literary, taught in the class of mathematiques 
SlSmentaires in the lycies. Afterwards, if, for the Polytechnic 
or the Normal School, or for any other object, he needs 
higher mathematical instruction, he goes on into mathS^ 
matiques spSdales. 

The changes introduced by M. Duruy have, therefore, 
made one year of humanities obligatory on the school-boy 
proceeding to the scientific classes. To this extent they are 
in favour of classics. M. Duruy urges also, though he does 
not enforce, a still longer course of humanities before the 
pupil gives himself to sciences. On the other hand, in his 
new programme he has strengthened the scientific instruc- 
tion by introducing more of it into the higher classical forms 
than was formerly taught there. He has also, in general, 
simplified, compressed, and reduced the old programme of 
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instraction in the lyeSes. Still more has he done this with 
that of the bachelor's degrees, both in arts and science. This 
programme, which was before a very wide one, he has now 
made identical, as I have said, with that of the lyc6e^9 two 
highest classes in humanities, and with that of its class of 
elementary mathematics. This simplification, the degree 
in question being for youths of seventeen or eighteen, seems 
clearly judicious. 
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CHAPTEE V. 

THE LYCEES. 

THB LTCEBS OF PABIS — HBALTH — OYBBWOBX — COXFBTITIVX BXAXIKATXONS FOB 
LITTLB BOT8 — THE LTC£B OF TANYBS — IltTEBNES AlO) EXTBB2VXS. 

With the provision I have described for the supply of pro- 
fessors, they are a body, all through France, of one stamp 
and training ; the pick of them no doubt comes, in the long 
run, to the Paris lycSeSy but the ablest of young professors 
may expect to find himself, at some moment in the beginning 
of his career, at a school in the provinces. The field for him 
in Paris, however, is large. Paris has seven great classical 
schools de phin exercice, as it is called ; that is, in which the 
full course of instruction which I have detailed above is given. 
All Iyc4e8 are de plein exercice^ while of the 247 communal 
colleges only 152 are so. The rest have only the elementary 
division and the division of grammar ; they do not add to 
grammar the division of humanities. The seven great clas- 
sical schools of Paris are the lycies Louis le Grand, NapQl6on, 
Saint Louis, Charlemagne, Bonaparte, Bourbon, and the 
Colleges Stanislas and BoUin. Of these the lyc6es Louis le 
Grand, Napoleon, and Saint Louis, and the two colleges, 
take boarders ; Charlemagne and Bonaparte take day-scho- 
lars only. 2((ost of them retain the site, at least, of an old 
pre-revolutionary school ; Saint Louis is the ColUge d^Har- 
con/rtj founded in that great school-movement of the 14th 
century which I have already mentioned, by two brothers, 
members of Philip the Fair's Council, Eaoul d'Harcourt, 
canon of Paris, and Bobert d'Harcourt, bishop of Coutances. 
Napol6on was the old ColUge Herm TV, and as, from the 
neighbourhood of the Panth^n, one sees its long pile, 
flanked by the Church of St. Etienne du Mont, where Pascal 
lies buried, one must own that a venerable look of old France 
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it still Tetains. Bonaparte was the College Bourbon, Louis le 
Grand was the femous Jesuit school of Clermont, which 
liouis the Fourteenth one day visited, and the performance 
of the scholars being admired bj one of his suite : ^ What 
would you expect ? ' said the king, * c'eet mon college* 
That night the Jesuits erased the name of Clermont^ fixed in 
large letters on the front of their building, and the next 
morning 9a,w Louis le Orand in its stead. Louis le Grand 
is the only one of these Paris lycees which managed to live 
on through the BcTolution, notwithstanding the decree sup- 
pressing the ancient colleges. The Jesuits had long been 
expelled, but it had an adroit director at its head ; and 
though straitened by the trials of the time, it was never 
actually closed. 

These seven establishments have a total of 6,968 scholars. 
Louis le Grand, the largest, has 1,330 ; Bonaparte has 1,220; 
Charlemagne 930 ; Saint Louis 800 ; Napoleon 688 ; Stanis- 
las 620 ; SoUin 380. The lyc4e of Yanves, a mile or two out 
of Paris, formed to relieve Louis le Grand of its little boys 
and to give them country air, has 700 scholars ; but without 
counting Yanves, the seven great schools of Paris contain 
very nearly 6,000 scholars. The nine English public schools 
which were the object of a Eoyal Commission's inquiry, have 
3,027 scholars. Only six of Uie nine have reaUy, in public 
estimation, the rank of great public schools, the rank which 
the seven, great Paris schools hold ; still, let them all be 
counted in, and yet the public classical schools of Paris 
alone have nearly twice as many scholars as the public 
classical schools of all England. Nay, of all Scotland and 
Ireland besides ; for these two countries have no public clas- 
sical schools of the rank of the great English schools or of 
the Paris lycSeSy and Scotch or Irish parents who desire, and 
can afford, schools of this rank for their children, must send 
them to the English schools. 

I visited all the lycSes of Paris, and I believe there is no 
part of a lyc4e^B organism, from the elementary division up 
to mathemaiiques spSeialeSy which I have not seen at work, 
and no part of the instruction which I have not heard given. 
The internal management and the working aspect of all 
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these institutions are similar, though the exterior of the 
buildings is often strikingly diflFerent. The modem, hand- 
some, and wealthy appearance of the lycSe Bonaparte suits its 
position in the newer and more luxurious quarter of Paris, — 
the quarter most frequented by visitors, — ^with the Rue de la 
Paix, the Grand H6tel, the Op^ra, and the Madeleine for 
neighbours. On the other side of the Seine, in the old 
quarter of the schools and the religious, in the neighbour- 
hood of the Sorbonne and Sainte Grenevi^ve, the somewhat 
dilapidated front of Louis le Grand or Napoleon suits the an- 
tiquity and associations of the region. Many of the public 
school buildings in France, the old school sites and fabrics 
having been, as I have already said, restored after the Revo- 
lution, as far as possible, to their former destination, are in 
fact very old, and the rebuilding and repairing of the lycees 
and those sanitary works in connectipn with them which 
earlier ages neglected, but which are now thought, and 
rightly, to be of such great importan<5e, are a cause of con- 
stant and heavy expense to the government. In this way the 
whole front of Saint Louis, which stands on the new con- 
tinuation, upon the left bank of the Seine, of the Boulevard 
S^bastopol, has just been re-built, and a very handsome 
building this lycee now is. Tou ring at. the decorated 
entrance in the boulevard, and the porter admits you to the 
open and spacious vestibule, looking on the school's first 
great court, surrounded by high white walls with uniform 
tiers of windows, and communicating directly with the parloivy 
where at all the French public schools a boarder's parents, 
or those authorised by them, can come and see him be- 
tween twelve and one, or between half-past four and five. 
Ascending a staircase, one reaches the cabinet of the censor 
and that of the provisor. The room of the provisor com- 
municates with the apartment where he is lodged (for the 
provisor lives at the lycSe), and the provisor's lodging at 
Saint Louis is most enviable. Its occupant when I was there 
was M. Legrand, but he has since left it to become provisor 
at Bonaparte, a much easier post, because at Bonaparte there 
are no boarders. Every one who has had opportunities of 
observing must have been struck to see how much work 
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Frenclimen seem able to do, and to do with spirit and energy ; 
tlie provisor of a great lycee certainly needs to have ability of 
this sort, with the business and responsibility of a boarding 
honse of some 500 boys pressing upon him. M. Legrand 
had it to i)erfection ; constantly appealed to, with a rain of 
letters, messages, meetings, applicants, visitors, perpetually 
beating upon him, he seemed to suffice to aU claims, and 
to suffice not only industriously but smoothly ; but he began 
his work, he told me, at four in the morning. On several 
occasions he took me through the different departments of 
the lycee ; the internal economy of such an institution could 
not be better seen than at Saint Louis and with such a 
cicerone as M. Legrand. The series of large courts for a 
school of 800 boys, courts generally quiet, but at the breaks 
ing up of a lesson or in the short time allotted to recreation 
noisy enough; spacious and airy, sometimes shaded with 
trees, but looking, to an ex*schoolboy from any of the great 
English schools, hopelessly prison-like ; on the ground floor 
round the courts the school-rooms, sallea de elassSy with their 
professor, and their 30 or 40 boys seated at desks rising one 
behind the other ; or the work-rooms, sailea d^Si/udey rooms 
of much the same aspect and dimensions as the Bailee de 
daese^ but with a mtiUre ripititefwr presiding in them instead 
of a professor, and with the boys learning their lessons in- 
stead of saying them ; above, the refectories with their show 
of table napkins and silver cups, and the large dormitories 
scrupulously neat and clean, at one end the curtained bed of 
the usher in charge, in the door at the other end a window by 
which to overlook the room from without, and, near it, in- 
genious mechanical devices by which the visits of the func- 
tionary whose business it is to see, so often in the night, 
that all is well in each bedroom, are recorded, and the con- 
troller is himself controlled ; then the dispensary and infir- 
maries, the service done by sisters of charity, with rooms for 
all stages of iUness and the eternal usher overlooking those 
invalids who are up and together; the linen stores and 
clothes-rooms, everything beautifully kept, each boy's things 
ticketed and numbered with the greatest exactness; the 
bath-rooms, offices, kitchens, the supplies of bread and wine, 
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the soup, meat, vegetables, pastry, all in preparation on a 
grand scale and all of them which I tasted excellent, — this is 
what may be seen in every great lycie in France ; but at 
Saint Louis, from the newness and freshness of the buildings, 
and the perfection of finish and order which is reached, it 
may be seen to special advantage. Finish and order are, 
however, in the great majority of cases, rules of French 
administration ; and as I have already remarked, the march 
of a great public service, such as is the service of one of 
these establishments, has inevitably something imposing in 
it if regularly and weU conducted, which the arrangements 
of private establishments, in which the individual has, very 
likely, his tastes more consulted and a life more to his mind, 
cannot well equal. But when we come to consulting the 
individual's taste and giving him a life to his mind, we gene- 
rally come at the same time to expense; a cheap private 
establishment, without the regularity and economy of a great 
machine, and without the costly luxury of independent com- 
fort, is a slipshod thing, frdl of meanness and misery. It is 
to t)e remembered that in one of the Paris lycSea a boy is to 
have board, instruction, books, writing materials, clothes, 
washing, medical attendance, and medicine, for 50Z. a year. 
The question is, how these may be given best for that money. 
The medical service is excellent ; the general rate of sick- 
ness in the lyc^es is certainly surprisingly low, and probably 
to the excellence of the medical service, — for ability, com- 
pleteness, and attention, far exceeding, like that of a great 
hospital, anything the inmates of the establishment could 
command at home, — this is in great measure owing. The 
meals are four in number; breakfSetst, dinner at noon, the 
goUter, as it is called, at half-past four, and simper in the 
evening. The breakfiist is a slight, and the gouter a very 
slight affair ; this latter is in fact a roll of bread and nothing 
more ; the dinner and supper are the substantial meals. The 
dinner is in general soup, then two dishes and a vegetable, 
then dessert ; there is an allowance of wine. It will be seen 
how different is the system of meals fr^m ours, or at least 
from what ours was ; but it is in great measxure climate and 
differences of physical organisation which determine the 
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▼arieties in these things. I have heard some complaints of 
the way the boys are fed in the lycSes ; not as to the quality 
of the food, but the quantity, I have heard several people 
complain, is apt to be insufficient. I give these complaints, 
on a matter which, with boys, very easily gives rise to them, 
and where it is not very easy to test their exact justice, for 
what they are worth. 

The boys in a lyc4e have, it must be said, to our notions a 
long and exhausting day ; they rise earlier than our boys, 
later than boys in Italy (this agam is an affair mainly of 
climate) ; th^ boarders in a French lyc6e rise between five and 
six, and their allowance of school hours is more than ours, 
their allowance of air and exercise less. The hours of class 
are but four a day, from eight to ten in the morning, and 
from two to four in the afternoon ; but this is only a small 
part of the work-day of the French schoolboy, his hoiurs 
passed at conferences, at examinations, and above all at pre- 
paring his lessons in the ealle d^Slvde, under the eye of the 
maitre rSpUiteuTy have to be added to it. It seems to me 
that the French schoolboy is at lessons, on an average, ten or 
eleven hours a day, and that his time for meals and recreation 
is not, on an average, more than two hours. Thursday is a 
half-holiday, and the only one. Certainly, the boys, at their 
quarter-hours or half-hours of recreation, seem to enjoy 
themselves with great spirit, and their gymnastics are pro- 
bably a better physical training for the short time they have 
to give to exercise than our boys' amusements would bej 
but they did not, in general, to my thinking, look so fresh, 
happy, and healthy as our public-school boys. The master 
of a well-known j^en^um, who had English boys as well as 
French, assured me that the French boys were not to be judged 
by their complexions, that they had more endurance and a 
tougher fibre than our boys, and that when he took them out 
together on iong excursions his English boys, vigorous at 
first, knocked up sooner than his. French boys. This is the 
old reproach of the Latin races against the northern barba- 
rian, that he is lusty, and melts and gives way in the sun ; 
there may be some truth in it, and the spirit and gaiety of 
an English boy do not go with him into his exercise, — ^he flags 
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in it, — if lie does not feel he is at play and free in it ; thus 
it has been observed that gymnastics do not flourish in our 
schools, they are too much of a drill or a lesson ; and for the 
same reason the volimteer company has not so many or such 
ardent recruits as cricket or boating. And no doubt the 
physical energy of the young English penstonnaire would 
show to more advantage if he was matched in cricket or 
boating with his French comrades, than in gymnastics or a 
walking excursion, where he is a little damped by the sense 
of constraint and rule. Still it is hard to believe, and I do 
not believe, that the confinement, the scanty recreation, and 
the long school-hours of a French schoolboy are without 
some imfavourable effect on his health and development; 
the long school-hoxirs, however, are an almost inevitable 
result of placing large boarding schools in the heart of large 
cities, where space for exercise and freedom of range must 
be limited, and the boys therefore must be kept more at 
work to save them from the mischief of being penned up 
together in idleness with few or no resources of amusement. 
The placing large boarding schools in large cities is itself, 
again, an almost inevitable result of having large day-schools 
attached to the boarding schools ; for the supply to large 
day-schools can only be found, of coxirse, in large cities, and 
indeed the need for them only exists there. It must be 
added, besides, that a body of professors such as the lycees 
of Paris are proud, and justiy proud, of possessing, is hardly 
to be obtained out of a large city. Many of these professors 
have pxirsuits, independent of their work at the lyceea, which 
tie them to Paris ; and the lycees^ if they were planted in the 
country, amidst better conditions of physical development for 
their boys, might have some loss in professors to set against 
the gain in other respects. 

The French lycSes^ however, are guiltless of one preposte- 
rous violation of the laws of life and health committed by 
our own great schools, which have of late years thrown open 
to competitive examination all the places on their foundations. 
The French have plenty of examinations; but they put them 
almost entirely at the right age for examinations, between 
the years of fifteen and twenty-five, when the candidate is 
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neither too old nor too young to be examined with advantage. 
To put upon little boys of nine or ten the pressure of a competi- 
tiye examination for an object of the greatest value to their 
parents, is to offer a premium for the violation of nature's 
elementary laws, and to sacrifice, as in the poor geese fatted 
for Strasburg pies, the due development of au the organs of 
life to the premature hypertrophy of one. It is well known 
that the cramming of the little human victims for their 
ordeal of competition tends more and more to become an 
industry with a certain class of small schoolmasters, who 
know ihe secrets of the process, and who are led by self- 
interest to select in the first instance their own children for 
it. The foundations are no gainers, and nervous exhaustion 
at fifteenis the price which many a clever boy pays for over- 
stimulation at ten ; and the nervous exhaustion of a number 
of our clever boys tends to create a broad reign of intellectual 
deadness in the mass of youths from fifteen to twenty, whom 
the clever boys, had they been rightly developed and not im- 
naturally forced, ought to have leavened. You can hardly put 
too great a pressure on a healthy youth to make him work 
between fifteen and twenty-five ; healthy or unhealthy, you 
can hardly put too on him light a pressure of this kind before 
twelve. 

The bursarships in the lycies are, therefore, not given 
away by competitive examination among children firom eight 
to twelve ; they are given on the ground of poverty, either 
to the children of persons having some public claim, or to 
the most promising subjects from the primary schools. This 
seems to me quite right, and I wish the English reader to 
remark how here, as elsewhere, we suffer from our dread of 
effective administration and from the feudal and incoherent 
organisation of our society. In the hands of individuals and 
small local bodies patronage like that of our foundation 
schools becomes outrageously jobbed; at last the public 
attention g4ts directed to this, and the patronage has to be 
otherwise dealt with ; but there is no body of trained and 
competent persons with authority to decide deliberately how 
it may be best dealt with ; so it ends by the local people 
through whose laches the difficulty has arisen throwing a 
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sop to Cerberus, and gratifying an ignorant public's love of 
claptrap by throwing everything open to competitive ex- 
amination. On the Continent, there is an Education Minister 
and a Council of Public Instruction to weigh matters of this 
kind; so far from jobbing being promoted by this, the 
examination test is much more strictly applied in France 
than with us, but there is a competent authority to decide 
when it is rational to apply it and when absurd. Neither 
are there any complaints of the way the lycie bursarships, — ^it 
being judged best not to give these by competitive examina- 
tion, — are distributed ; because here again aU that is done is 
done with the safegnards of joint action between several 
competent agencies, of publicity, and of responsibility. It 
is a mistake to suppose that a government bureau, in an 
administrative organisation like that of France, has no 
checks ; it has far more checks than a government bureau 
here, which has been extemporised to meet some urgent 
want, and is not part of a well-devised whole. The secretary 
of our Education Department is almost invited to settle of 
his own authority education-questions which M. Duruy, 
though a minister, would not settle without referring them 
to a Council composed as we have seen. Nay, and even sup- 
posing our secretary refers them to his chiefs and they refer 
them to the Committee of Council, — how is this Committee 
of Council composed ? Of three or four Cabinet Ministers, 
with no special acquaintance with educational matters. 

The want of more air and exercise for their schoolboys is 
a matter which is occupying the attention of the authorities 
of public secondary instruction in France ; they are begin- 
ning with the greatest sufferers by the old system, the little 
boys, and the lyc6e du Prince Imperial, at Yanves, is a fruit 
of their awakened solicitude for these children. Vanves is 
charming. It lies a mile or two out of Paris on the Vau- 
girard road. It was a summer villa of the Prince of Cond6 ; 
when the then holder of this title emigrated at the Bevolu- 
tion, Vanves was sold as emigrant's property, and was bought 
very cheap by the lyc4e Louis le Grand, which managed, as 
I have said, to subsist through the storms of the revolution. 
It is now, like every other lycSsy the property of the State, 
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and after haying for some time served as a juvenile depart- 
ment for Louis le Grand only, it is now an independent es- 
tablishment for little boys, beginning with primary instruc- 
tion and carrying them no further than dnquieme, when they 
are passed on,not necessarily to Louis le Grand only, — ^though 
the old connection of Yanves with this lyc^ is felt as a strong . 
tie, — ^but to whatever school the pupil chooses. SeV^n hundred 
little boarders (for Yanves takes no day-scholars) of fix)m five ^ • 
to ten or eleven may be seen here, and a pretty sight they are* 
The park and garden' are quite delightful, and the ground 
beautifdlly thrown about ; the high hill on which stand the • 
school buildings commands a magnificent view of Paris on 
the one side, and of the country towards La Celle St. Cloud 
and St. Grermain on the other. The buildings have been 
of late greatly enlarged, and every improvement in school 
construction and arrangements, according to the French 
notions, introduced; and whoever wishes to see French 
school construction and arrangements at their very best 
should go and see Yanves. The school is popular, and no 
wonder ; at the lodge at the foot of the hill one sees carriages 
waiting, and in the -glades of the park the mammas whom 
they have brought may be descried walking with their little 
boys. Being so young the pupils pay the lower rate (40Z. to 
45{. a year) fixed by authority for the younger divisions in 
the Paris lycSes; but it is on Uttle boys, they say, not yet 
come to the terrible appetite of fifteen, that the great profits 
are made ; and while many lyc^es can hardly make both ends 
meet, Yanves is in the highest prosperity. It is self-support- 
ing, and after paying all its expenses has a profit of 4,0002. 
a year. Its progenitor, Louis Le Grand, clears a profit of 
more than 3,0002. Profits of this kind go to the State, the 
proprietor of the lyc4esy and are available for the general 
expenses of secondary instruction. In this way a prosperous 
lycSe helps to pull a struggling lycie through; but a lycSe 
which brings in plenty of money will always be liberally 
treated for its own improvements and extensions. 

Yanves has no day-scholars ; its boarders are aU housed 
on the premises, and all pay about 402. a year. In the 
ordinary lycSes it is not so. These, with scarcely an excep- 
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iion,* take day-«cholaxs,, and do not themselves lodge all 
their pupils who are boarders. They aU charge a rate fixed 
by authority,! ranging, for their boarders, from 4jOZ. to 60Z. 
a year; for their day-scholars, from 61. to 101, For the 
boarder this includes everything ; his iutoTy vis we should say, 
— ^that is, the professor who gives him the benefit, out of 
class hours, of certain conferences and examinations, and the 
rSpititeu/r^ who helps him with his lesson, — as well as his 
class instruction and his board ; for the day scholar, it only 
includes his class instruction, and he pays frx)m 8{. to 5Z. 
a year extra, according to his place in the school, for tutor. 
This makes a day scholar's expense come to from 9Z. to 15Z. a 
year. Some boys are half-boarders, passing the twelve hours 
from 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. at the lycSe^ getting their dinner and 
their gouter there, but not breakfasting, supping, or sleeping; 
these have the full instruction, and they pay from 221. to S4l. 
a year. The exteme surveHlS is a day-scholar who learns his 
lessons in the salle d^etude under the usher's eye, and is thus 
off his parents' hands the whole day except an hour in the 
middle of it, but has no meals at the school ; he pays, as an 
ordinary day-scholar with the fiill instruction, fr^m 9Z. to 15Z. 
a year, and 80 francs (about 8 guineas) a year besides for 
superintendence. 

But all the boarding-scholars of a lycee which takes boarders 
are not boarders of the lycie itself; and many of the day- 
scholars of a lycie which takes no boarders are boarders, though 
not in the lycie. At Louis le Grand, for instance, the greatest 
of the Iyc6e8y there are 800 boarders {internes) and 600 day- 
scholars {extemes) ; but all these extemes do not live at home. 
Charlemagne and Bonaparte have no intematy they are day- 
schools ; but the population of Bonaparte is thus divided : 
day-scholars who live at home (of these, 151 are extemes sur- 
veilles), 707 ; day-scholars who are at a boarding-house, 493; 
total, 1,200. And that of Charlemagne thus : day-scholars 

* At the CoUige SoUin they are all boarders. 

t DScret du 5 ao^t 1862. In the elementary division boarders pay 40/., in the 
grammar division 44/., in the superior division 48/., in special mathematics (where 
they liave, perhaps, the best scientific and mathematical teaching to be got any- 
where) 60/. Day-scholars pay, in the elementary division 6/., in grammar 8/., in 
humanities and special mathematics 10/. 
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who live at home, 200 (70 of them extemts aurveiUA) ; day 
scholars who are at a boarding-house, 790; total, 990. A 
boarding-house of this kind is called in France pension, 
inatiiuHon ; its director is called chef de pension, chef cPin^ 
gtitttMon^ 

These establishments are private, or, as the French prefer 
to call them, free {^kole UbrCy institution libre). 
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CHAPTER VI. 

PRIVATE OR FREE SCHOOLS, AND COMMUNAL COLLEGES. 

TESB10V8 OB INSTITUTIONS UBBBS — THB COmCONAL OOLLBGHB — ^FBIYATX SCHOOLS — 

THB SEMINABISS. 

PRIVATE or free schools in France are not free in the sense 
that any man may keep one who likes. To keep one a man 
mnst be twenty-five years old, mnst have had five years' prac- 
tice in a school, and must hold either the degree of bachelor, 
or a certificate which is given after an examination of the same 
nature as the examination he would have to pass for the degree 
of bachelor. Thus he cannot, as in England, be perfectly igno- 
rant and inexperienced in his business ; neither can he, as in 
England, be a ticket-of-leave-man, for the French law de- 
clares every man who has undergone a criminal condemna- 
tion incapable of keeping a school. Neither can he have his 
school-room in ruins or under conditions dangerous to his 
pupils' health or morality ; for if it is a new school he is 
establishing, he has to signify his intention beforehand to 
the academic authority of his department, and if this autho- 
rity makes objection, the Council of Public Instruction in 
Paris, in the last resort, decides. If within a month the 
academic authority makes no objection, he is then free to 
open his school ; but it is at all times liable to inspection by 
the academic authority or the inspectors-general of secondary 
instruction, to ascertain that nothing contrary to health, 
morality, or the law, is suffered to go on there. The in- 
spector of a school of this kind does not meddle with its 
instruction. 

Much the most famous of these institutions is Sainte Barbe, 
near the Pantheon ; it is in the neighbourhood of Louis le 
Grand, and boards a great number of boys who follow the 
classes of that lycee. Sainte-Barbe answers more than any- 
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thing else I saw in France to a public school with ns ; I do 
not mean at all in the mode of management and teaching, 
which is that of all French schools ; but it is not a State 
establishment^ and jet has antiquity, important buildings, a 
great connection, a genius 2oci, and general consideration. Its 
head, M. Labrouste, is a member of the Imperial Council of 
Public Instruction. Many &milies which jfrequent the great 
classical lycSe, Louis le Grand, have used Sainte Barbe as 
their boarding-house for generations ; the ColUge RoUin was 
once held here ; and the prosperity of the establishment is 
now so great that it has recently founded a Yanves of its own 
for its little boys at Fontenay aux Boses, near Paris ; and 
Fontenay, like Vanves, is well worth seeing. But just be- 
cause it has this exceptional character, Sainte Barbe, of 
course, is not a good sample of the French pensions ; neither 
is it a good example of the French private schools, because 
its chief function, though it has classes of its own, is to serve 
as a great hereditary boarding-house to the frequenters of 
Louis-le-Grrand. So I wlU go elsewhere for specimens of the 
pension, which now occupies us. 

These institutions abound in Paris, and the files of uniform- 
wearing schoolboys whom one meets in the streets are gene- 
rally pensionnaires going under the care of the master of the 
pension or one of his ushers to or from the lyc^ whose classes 
they follow. The Commissioners will ask, as I did, why, if a 
boy is not to live at home, but to be a boarder somewhere, he 
does not go and board at the Iyc4e whose classes he follows. 
The answer in the case of Sainte Barbe to the question why 
the institution has the preference over the lycSe is, as I have 
said, old hereditary connection. But generally the answer is 
this : parents seek a somewhat less vast assemblage of boys, 
a somewhat more domestic management, and a somewhat 
more attentive supervision of studies out of class hours than 
they find, or think they find, at the lyc^. At the same time 
they like the name of the lycee, its guarantees, and its pro- 
fessors. So they send their boy to a pension where he is with 
fifty, a hundred, two hundred boys, not with four or five 
hundred; where the master's wife imports the feminine 
element into the direction of household affairs, and where 

f2 
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their boy gets more looked after in learning his lessons, and 
better tutored ; and then he is to add to this the benefit of 
the lycSe professors and the status of a public schoolboy. 

Two of these pensions I yisifced, besides Sainte Barbe ; M. 
Cousin's in the Bue du Bocher, and the Institution Massin in 
the Marais. A German would hardly think of visiting M. 
Cousin's pension^ but it has an interest for an Englishman in 
being one of the very few boarding-houses which approach in 
expensiveness our Eton and Harrow. It is in connection with 
the lyc4e Bonaparte, and is fed, like that lycee, firom the 
wealtiiy and luxurious quarter of Paris. A certain number 
of great personages send their sons to the classes of Bona- 
parte, and have a tutor for him at home. This, however, 
gives the paternal house the benefit of the boy's residence, 
which, unless the paternal house is very large, is not always 
convenient; besides, a tutor at all equal to the tutors of a 
good pension is a costly luxury if one has him all to oneself. 
So many of the great people of the rich quarter send their 
boys to M. Cousin. His expensiveness has been exaggerated ; 
about 120Z. a year is the cost for an elder boy there, and the 
cost for a younger boy is less. M. Cousin's house is a good 
one, and he has a garden, which, for Paris, is delightful ; the 
meals are said to be very good ; the older boys have excellent 
rooms to themselves ; the younger ones are not more than 
two or three in a room ; the tijne given to recreation is some- 
thing more than in the intemats of the lycSeSy and the whole 
establishment has a more domestic character than they have, 
and not their rigid, formal, and military air. As to lessons 
and sports, however, the difference between M. Cousin's and 
the lycee is, to an Englishman's notions, slight ; the system 
is in the main much the same, and necessarily so ; but there 
is no doubt that the preparation of the boys for their classes, 
and the individual help given them out of lyc4e hoxirs, is much 
more considerable at M. Cousin's; indeed, one may say 
roundly that he employs professors where the intemat only 
employs ushers. The conferences and r^etitions of the lycSe 
are, indeed, by professors, and are designed to meet the want 
of tutoring ; but the amount of these which falls to the in- 
ternets share is not to be compared with the amount he gets 
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of 8alle d^4tude work under an usher, who is as different from 
a professor as chalk from cheese; and it is the object of 
establishments like M. Cousin's to make the maitre repetiteury 
as tutor, disappear, and come in only as watchman, and, as 
tutor, to put the professor in his place. This M. Cousin does, 
and it is the best ground for his high charges. 

I must add that M. Cousin himself is an ex-functionary of 
public instruction, and that the success he enjoys seemed to 
me thoroughly weU earned. 

As M. Cousin feeds Bonaparte, so the Institution Massin 
feeds Charlemagne. As Bonaparte is a somewhat fashionable 
lycee, so Charlemagne is a somewhat democratic lycee; se- 
lected, in general by poor but clever school-boys from the 
provinces whose parents wish to give them the advantage of 
one of the great lycees of Paris. It is on the right bank of 
the Seine, but beyond the wealthy quarter. Charlemagne 
has no intemat, yet four-fifths of its pupils are boarders. 
They board in pensions not like that of M. Cousin ; and the 
Institution Massin in the Marais close by, — a^ quarter which 
has long ceased to be aristocratic and fashionable, — is a good 
sample of them. It was founded in 1810, at the revival of 
secondary instruction in France, by M. Massin, from whom it 
takes its name ; its present head is M. Lesage, who has the 
grade of licentiate, the title of agr4g6y and was for twelve years 
a professor at Charlemagne. He too, then, is no adventurer, 
and may be supposed to know his business. An Englishman 
can at once see the diflference between the domestic arrange- 
ments at M. Cousin's and those of a lyc^Cy though the general 
course of study and play will seem to him to be pretty much 
alike at the two places. At the Institution Massin the march 
of the domestic arrangements and the aspect of the premises 
seem to me not to differ much from those of the lycie. The 
expense at M. Lesage's differs very little from that at a lyc4e; 
in France it is a very small body of parents which will exceed 
this rate, and the pen^ion^, therefore, — ^the immense majority 
of them, — keep their charges very near the rate of the public 
schools. At M. Lesage's the charges for boys in special ma- 
thematics are slightly lower than those in the intemat of a 
lycee ; for other boys they are from five to ten pounds a year 
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higher. That is to say, a boy in humanities at Charlemagne 
who boards with M. Lesage, pays M. Lesage for his board 
and tuition 1,200 fir. a year, and pays the class-fees of Charle- 
magne, 250 fr., besides ; in all, 582. a year. As an interne in 
humanities at Saint-Louis, his board, tuition, and class-fees 
would all be covered by 1,200 fir. (482.). The same in the 
lower divisions ; M. Lesage's boarders pay the same as the 
internes of a lyc^, with the class-fees of the lyc& in addition. 
The pupils in special mathematics spring at once, if internes 
of a Paris lycSe^ firom 1,200 fr. to 1,500 fir., a great leap ; the 
class-fees, however, are the same in humanities as in special 
mathematics. The increase of 800 fir., then, is for board and 
private tuition alone ; and this increase M. Lesage does not 
think it needful to make, but charges a boy in special mathe- 
matics, like a boy in humanities, 1,200 fr. a year for his 
board, and 250 fr. a year for his lycSe class-fees. 

A certain number of M. Lesage's pupils are boys who are 
too backward for the lyc^y or who, from their age, have not 
time to follow the lycSe course ; these have their whole in- 
struction at the pension, an instniction in the main identical 
with that of the lycee. These pay the same as the other 
boarders, minus the lycSe class-fees. Their education, there- 
fore, costs them fix)m 5Z. to 101. a year less ; but it says much 
in favour of the lyeSe classes that the boys fit for them almost 
invariably pay the fees and follow them. 

The aspect of things at M. Lesage's, the internal arrange- 
ments, the large dormitories, the saUes d^Styde, the comis, 
the chapel, are all to an English eye hardly distinguishable 
from those of a lycee. The meals are the same ; a sister is to 
be seen in the infirmary ; there are the two aumSnd^ers to give 
religious instruction to the Catholics, and the Protestant 
ministers to pick out their sheep and conduct them to the 
temple. There is the same preparation for the degree of 
bachelor as at the lycSes, even the same special preparation 
for the great Government schools as at ^aint Louis.* Only 

* At Saint-Louis the special and elementary mathematics of the ordinary lycies 
are organised with peculiar and minute reference to the examinations of the several 
Goyernment schools, and take the title of ' Ecole Pr^paratoire auz &oles Sp^ciales 
du Gouvemement/ There is a two-year course of special mathematics. 
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there is, or is belieyed to be, a more efPectiye and sustained 
tntoring; there is Madame Lesage to give an eye to the 
younger boys or to invalids; the movement of the whole 
establishment does not seem so entirely mechanical, and the 
numbers, though large, are not, as in the intemats of the 
great lycSes of Paris, so vast that a boy feels lost in them. 
Charlemagne having no intemat, it is obvious that a boy who 
does not live in Paris, and wants to go to Charlemagne, must 
board elsewhere than at Charlemagne. But the notion that 
a jpefwion is more homelike and less barrack-like than the 
intemort of a lyc4e, that there is more individual care, and that 
the tutoring is better done, tells in some degree, no doubt, in 
fitvour of an establishment like-M. Lesage's, as well as in 
favour of one like M. Cousin's, though in the case of M. 
Lesage's, as I have said, the difference from a lycde is not 
very perceptible. 

There are pensions formed on some special principle of 
grouping, such as nationality or religion ; for instance, for 
Polish boys frequenting the Iyc4e8, for Protestant boys fre- 
quenting the lycees ; of course, with this fttrther tie between 
the inmates, the principle of association becomes still less 
mechanical. The march of the institution, however, its scale 
of expense, and the reasons for preferring it, will be found, I 
think, in nearly all cases pretty much what I have described 
them. 

But the Commissioners will desire to hear of humbler 
public schools than the great lycSes of Paris. Let us then 
take the College Commv/nal at Boulogne, close at our own 
door, which almost any of us may have an opportunity of 
seeing. Again a large, imposing building ; it stands in one 
of the principal streets of the town, and it gives its name, 
Btte du College, to one of the side streets. Again the Uni- 
versity of Prance, with its guarantees and inspection ; ColUge 
Communal de Boidogne-sur-Mer ; Instruction Pvblique; Aca- 
demie de Dotiai, is the frill style of the institution. ^ The 
public establishments for secondary instruction,' says the 
organic law,* * are the lyceums and the communal colleges. 

♦ Lai duld mars 1850 sur VEneeigTiement, art. 71, 72, 74, 75. 
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Boarding-hoTises may form part of them. The lyoexuns are 
founded and maintained by the State, with the co-operation "^ 
of the departments and towns. The commnnal colleges are 
founded and maintained by the commtmes. In order to 
establish a commimal college, every town must fdlfil the 
following conditions: it must furnish premises suitable for 
the purpose, and undertake to keep them up ; in these pre- 
mises it must place and keep up the necessary fittings for the 
classes, and for the boarding-house too, if the school is to 
take boarders ; it must guarantee, for five years at least, the 
fixed salary of the principal and the professors, which shall 
be held to be an obligatory charge upon the commune in case 
the resources of the college itself, the school-fees paid by day 
scholars and the proceeds of the boarding-house, are insuffi- 
cient. • The object and extent of the instruction in each 
communal coUege shall be determined, regard being had to 
the wants of the locality, by the Minister of Public In- 
struction, in Council,t on hearing the proposition of the 
Municipal Council and the opinion of the Academic Council 
thereon.' 

The Communal College of Boulogne exists in conformity 
with these provisions of the law. Its inspectors are the 
rector of the Academy of Douai, the academy-inspector for 
the department of the Pas de Calais, and any one of the 
eight inspectors-general for secondary instruction whose tour 
of inspection brings him that way. It is. a communal college 
de plein eoMrdce; that is, it has not only the elementary 
division and the division of grammar, but that of humanities 
also. And it is the coUege of the municipality, kept in its 
own hands, and entrusted en r4gie only (as it is called) to the 
principal as their functionary. Sometimes the communal 
college is made entirely over to. the principal, with a sub- 
vention from the mimicipality, and the condition annexed 
that he shall take a certain number of scholars on certain 
terms. Beyond this, he may make what he can out of the 
school, and he conducts it at his own risk. The principal of 
the Boulogne College, M. Blaringhem, told me that he had 
held a municipal college in this manner, but that he preferred 

* This co-operation consists in the foundation of scholarships {hourses), 
t This is the Imperial Council of Public Instruction. 
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to hold it as at present, en rSgie, with a fixed salary. I asked 
him if it was not more lucratiye to be able to charge for 
one's boarders what one liked, instead of having the tariff 
settled by authority ; he said, no, because the public school 
tariff fixed, with the most rare exceptions, the tariff for all 
the schools in the country. And this is what I hare again 
and again been told. 

So the Boulogne College has its council of administration, 
like a lye4e, to overlook its business affairs, and to go through 
its accounts in concert with the principal, as the. council of a 
lycSe goes through them in concert with the provisor. Only 
as the college is a municipal institution, while the lyc4e is a 
State institution, and it is the French rule that the adminis- 
tration of a public establishment shall mainly belong to that 
public authority, — whether the State, the department, or the 
commune, — ^with which it is in immediate connection, the 
coxmcil of .administration of the Boulogne college is a muni- 
cipal body. It consists of the mayor, the ex-mayor, a judge 
of the civil tribunal at Boulogne, the president of the Bou- 
logne tribunal of commerce, and two lawyers, one of them a 
member of the Boulogne municipal coxmcil, the other the 
mayor's adjoint. The scale of school-charges is fixed by this 
body in concert with the principal, and with the sanction of 
the rector of the Academy of Douai, to which Boulogne be- 
longs. The charges are much lower for French boys than at 
Paris. A boarder under 12 pays but 23Z. a year; over 12 
but under 15 he pays 25Z. ; above 15, 28Z. The day scholar's 
fee is the old Paris school fee before 1853, 100 fr. {U.) For 
English boys (of whom there are several) the rate is higher, 
because they have to be taught the French language ; but 
for them the rate is not in itself high ; for boarders under 12 
years of age, 39Z. a year, from 12 to 15, 42Z., above 15, 48Z. 
English day scholars pay 42., 5Z., or 8Z. 

The school arrangements, hours, and lessons are just the 
same as in a lycie ; there is primary instruction for the little 
boys, then an elementary and a grammar division with their 
regular classes; then humanities conducting to the degree 
of bachelor of letters, and a scientific training conducting to a 
degree in sciences, and to the great (xovemment Schools. The 
college staff consists, — ^besides the chaplain, the teachers of 
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modem languages and drawing, and a primary schoolmaster, — 
of the principal, and twelve regents, one for philosophy, one for 
history, three for science and mathematics, seven for classics. 
The principal must hold at least the degree of bachelor ; eight 
of the twelve regents (all above the division of grammar) must 
hold the degree of licentiate, the other four must hold that 
of bachelor. The degrees of licentiate and bachelor are ob- 
tained, as I have said, only by examination. The degree of 
licentiate means more than an Oxford or Cambridge degree 
of master of arts, for which there is no examination. But I 
should like to see in any one of our considerable towns over 
against Boulogne, — Dover, Eamsgate, Canterbury, — a public 
school with a staff of 13 functionaries holding degrees, lite- 
rary or scientific, from the universities of Oxford, Cambridge, 
or London. And the four other principal towns of the Pas 
de Calais have each, as well as Boulogne, their public school ; 
Saint Omer* has a lycee^ Arras, B^thune, and Saint Pol have 
communal colleges. 

It is obvious that when the public schools of a country 
educate 66,000 of its boys of the upper and middle classes, 
the work left for private schools to do cannot be nearly so 
considerable as with us. I have remarked ab-eady that the 
population of the nine schools on which a Boyal Commission 
reported barely exceeds the half of that of the great classical 
schools of Paris alone. But the Public Schools Calendar gives 
a list, after the nine schools, of all the chief endowed grammar 
schools of this country, and of the chief schools of modem 
foundation, such as Cheltenham and Marlborough. Certainly 
a good many of the endowed schools in the list do not at 
present rank as high as even a communal college ; but giving 
all of them, and all of the schools of modem foundation enu- 
merated in the calendar, the rank of public schools, and 
adding their population to that of the nine schools, I find 
that our public school boys in England number (in round 
figures) 16,000, to match the 66,000 pubUc school boys of 
France. I think the English reader will be startled, as I was, 
by this comparison. If a public school education is an ad- 

* Arras is the chief to^ni of the Pas de Calais, but the It/cie is not always in the 
chief town. 
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vantage, then this advantage is enjoyed by 50,000 more boys 
in France than with us. 

Therefore private education is by its volume a much less im- 
portant aflbir in France than with us. I cannot pretend to 
give any accurate statistics of it. There are said to be 1,895 
institutions of secondary instruction in France conducted 
by laymen or by the secular clergy ; the clerical seminaries, 
therefore, — 223 in number, — ^are included in this body of 
schools. The 1,895 schools have a total of 112,628 scholars. 
There are, besides, 83 institutions of secondary instruction 
belonging to religious corporations ; these 33 have a total of 
5,285 scholars. This gives, in round numbers, 52,000 boys 
in private secondary schools, clerical and lay, against 66,000 
in the secondary schools of the State. The French (xovem- 
ment are intending to bring out a great statistical work on 
secondary instruction, and this wUl contain interesting in- 
formation on the number and population of the private 
schools ; but this work is stiQ only in prospect. I find that 
Paris contains 181 private secondary schools {etablissementa 
litres dHnatructian publique)^ but in this number are included 
establishments Hke M. Cousin's and the Institution Massiny 
acting mainly as feeders to the public schools ; and a very 
large number of the 131 are places of this kind. If we take 
the departments, where the private secondary schools are 
almost universally independent of the lycieSj we shall be 
struck with their insignificant number compared with what 
we are used to in England. Let us take the Academy of 
Paris. The district of this Academy includes nine depart- 
ments: Seine, Cher, Euro et Loir, Loir et Cher, Loiret, 
Mame, Oise, Seine et Mame, Seine et Oise. Setting aside 
the metroi)olitan department, the number of the private se- 
condary schools is as follows : in Cher, four ; in Eure et Loir, 
four; in Loir et Cher, four; in Loiret, four; in Mame, six; 
in Oise, five ; in Seine et Mame, eleven ; and in Seine et Oise 
(a department quasi metropolitan, of which Versailles is the 
capital), nineteen; 57 in all. These same eight departments 
contain four lyeSes* and twenty-one communal colleges. 

* The easy access to the great lycksoi the metropolitan department explains the 
fewness of the lyciu in the other departments of this academy district 
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Two private establishments which I visited I will mention, 
because they both enjoy a high reputation. One is the school 
of Sainte Genevieve in the Bue des Postes, the other is the 
Jesuits* school at Vaugirard. Like the school at Vaugirard, 
the school in the Bue des Postes is in the hands of the 
religious. Both are considerably more expensive than the 
public schools, keep up a brisk competition with them, and 
make them very jealous. This is particularly the case with 
the school in the Bue des Postes, which is a special prepara- 
tory school for the Polytechnic, Saint Cyr, the Naval School, 
and other Government establishments of the kind ; the charge 
is 1,800 fr. a year (722.), and certain matters are extras which 
are not extras in the VycSea ; a boy here does not cost less 
than 802. But the course is for not more than two or three 
years ; a boy comes here at the age when he would be entering 
mathSmatiques 4lSmentaires at the lycSe ; here, too, he gets a 
thorough mathematical training, but this school aims at 
uniting this training with a truly religious education {unir 
de fortes etudes mathSmatiques a une iducation vraiement reli-- 
gieuse*). I found 300 boys here, with 86 masters, half for 
superintendence and half for teaching. It is, of course, to its 
superintendence that an establishment of this kind aims at 
giving a character entirely diflEerent to that of the superin- 
tendence in the establishments of the State. For the special 
scientific training of their pupils these religious are free to 
use, and do use, along with duly qualified teachers of their 
own order, the best lay instructors of the capital, the same as 
the lycSes themselves employ. Their charges are high, and 
they can aflFord to provide thoroughly good teaching. Private 
tuition is an extra, and their pupils are the sons of wealthy 
people and can afford this extra. They admit their pupils 
with carefrd tests as to character and capacity, and they keep 
them for the first three months on probation ; the seclusion 
is greater than in the lycSes; the boys have * leave out* but 
once a month instead of once a fortnight ; visits in the pa/rloir 
are permitted only twice a week instead of every day. No 
wonder, then, that this abundance of care, concentration, and 
appliances bears fruit, and that the candidates from the Bue 

* The words of the prospectuB of the school. 
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des Postes are remarkably successful in the examinations for 
the Grovemment schools. 

I was particnlarlj stnick with the good appearance of the 
boys here. In the lycSes I had been struck with their good 
manners, and the natural poUteness they showed, down quite 
to the little boys, when tried by the unusual incident of the 
entrance of a stranger and a foreigner into their school-room; 
I am sure in England there would have been much less 
rising and bowing, and much more staring and giggling; 
but here, besides having good manners, the boys certainly 
looked, I thought, fresher and better than in the lycSes, They 
are a great many of them the sons of the old noble &.milies 
of France, amongst which, as is well known. Catholic senti- 
ment is strong. They have probably had more advantages 
for their health and growth and good looks than the mass of 
the lyc46 boys, and the grounds and recreation of the school 
itself, though not without a general resemblance to those of 
a lyede, had something much more attractive in them. The 
great religious house, with its large cool galleries looking on 
the convents and gardens of that old quarter of Paris, and 
the figures of the religious moving about, had certainly a 
repose and refreshment for the spirita which in the great 
barrack-like machine of a lycie is wanting. 

The same may be said of the Jesuits' school at Yaugirard. 
This school is even more interesting than that of the Bue 
des Postes, being a complete school, while that is only a set 
of scientific classes. At Vaugirard they go through the 
whole course, as in the lycSes, from primary instruction to 
phUosophie and mathSmatiques spidales* Here, too, as in the 
Bue des Postes, they are very successful in the examinations 
for the great Government Schools ; and for the same reasons. 
The boys are all boarders ; the fees are high (about the same 
rate as in the Bue des Postes) ; no expense need be spared, 
and the tutoring as well as the class -lesson is very carefiil 
and good. The instruction is given by the religious, and as 
they work for love and for the good of their order, of course 
one great cause of expense in lay schools, — ^the payment of 
teachers, — is cut off. I heard t^ teaching in phUosophie^ 
rhetoriquej quatrieme, and the elementary division. The 
Jesuits seemed to me quite to merit their reputation as 
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teachers. The superior is in every respect a remarkable 
man. He was a distinguished pupil of the Ecole Normale; 
then he became a Jesuit, and, of course, quitted the service 
of the State ; but his experience in the Ecole Normale is no 
bad thing for his schooL The good appearance of the boys 
struck me here as in the Bue des Postes, and the number of 
weU-known names one heard among the boys was curious, 
and showed from what class this school is fed. Among the 
little ones I found a Maronite, and a young American from 
Mobile who could hardly speak French yet, and was glad, 
poor child, to be addressed in his own language. The cos- 
mopolitan character of France is well shown by the num- 
ber of boys from diflferent parts of the world whom one ' 
finds getting their education in her schools. At Saint 
Louis I noticed a boy whose face was evidently that of an 
Oriental, and found on inquiry that he was the son of a 
Persian of rank,^and had been sent there all the way from 
Persia. 

The instruction at Vaugirard, having the degree of ba- 
chelor or the (xovemment Schools in view, cannot but follow, 
in general, the same line as that of the lycSes ; the tutoring 
is the great diflference. The house, class-room, and recrea- 
tion arrangements have also a general similarity with those 
of the public schools, but the sense of a more agreeable, 
happier, and milder life than that of the lyc^ is felt at Vau- 
girard, and more at Vaugirard than in the Rue des Postes ; 
for Vaugirard, though stiU Paris, is the very outskirts of 
Paris, and of the convent quarter of Paris, — ^a- region full of 
trees and gardens. The Jesuit school is at the extremity of 
Vaugirard and gets the air of the coimtry. In the Eue des 
Postes, too, the boys are older, and it is for the little boys 
that the cast-iron movement of the lycee appears most dismal, 
and the guidance of the ecclesiastical hand in bringing them 
up seems most protecting and natural. Something of this 
ecclesiastical shelter we are used to in the great schools and 
universities in England ; and perhaps it is on this account 
that in spite of all which is to be said against the Jesuits 
and their training, I could not help feeling that the Vaugi- 
gard school was of all the schools I saw in France the one in 
which I would soonest have been a schoolboy. 
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Sor^ze, Lacordaire's school, which I have elsewhere * de- 
scribed, was a first-class private school under the Dominicans, 
as Yaugirard under the Jesuits. The law forbids the title of 
lyeee or colUge to be taken by any private establishments, but 
the Minister of Public Instruction can authorise certain old 
established schools of this kind to keep the name of college 
if they have been used to bear it. It is in this way that two 
out of the seven great classical schools of Paris, Bollin and 
Stanislas, get the title of college. They, however, though not 
state establishments, not only follow the same course of 
teaching as the lycdes, but employ professors of the same 
stamp. Private establishments are bound, as I have already 
said, to have for their head the holder of the degree of 
bachelor at least, or else of a certificate of capacity ; but for 
their assistant teachers they may employ whom they will. 
But they are bound to keep a register with the full name, 
age, and birthplace of each assistant whom they employ, and 
to produce it whenever the inspector requires. And the 
authorities of public instruction have the power,t in a case 
of misconduct or immorality, to reprimand, suspend, or alto- 
gether interdict from teaching, either the head of a private 
school or any of his assistants, with the right of appeal, when 
the penalty goes so &r as suspension or interdiction, to the 
Imperial Council in Paris. A teacher interdicted cannot be 
employed thenceforth in any school public or private. These 
powers seem extensive ; but I am bound to say that all the 
private teachers whom I asked informed me that they were 
exercised in a way to cause no complaint ; and that neither 
as to authorising the establishment of a private secondary 
school in the first place, nor as to inspecting or interfering 
with it afterwards, was the action of Government in the least 
degree unfair or vexatious. 

The sAmnairesy where the clergy are educated, are under 
ecclesiastical management. They are nominally subject to 
state superintendence ; X ^^t so far as I could learn this 
superintendence comes to nothing, and no inspector ever 
enters them. 

^ 8eeA French Eion, or MtddU-dass Education and the State. (Macmillan.) 
t Loidu 15 mars 1850 sur F Enseiffnement, art. 67, 68. 
t Loidu \b mare 1850, art 70. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

CHARACTEB OF DISCIPLINE AND INSTRUCTION IN THE FRENCH 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 

DISOIFLINX TK THB 7BBKCH SCHOOLS — IK8TBVCTZ0K — OBBKK — lATDf — TBBSIOXS 

mccssa — schgol-booilb — thb mothxb-toitoitb — vodsbn lakouagss — oso- 

OBAFHT — ^HISTOBT— XATHEICATIOS Ain> THB NATUBAL 8CIENCBS — ^FOBBION JXTDG- 
UBMT OF BKOLISH XATRBXATICAL TBACHINO — BBLIOIOUS IMSTBTTCTION — BBAI«- 
BCHULB DfSTfiiUCnOK — ^BBCBNT ATTEMPTS TO DBTBLOPB IT IK VRAJXCB — U. DUBtJT's 
BN8BI0KBUBNT SBGOIYSAIBB SpiciAX.. 

THE long school-hotirs and the constant enpervision in the 
French schools are favonrable to discipline, and the 
Frenchman is bom with a turn for military precision and 
exactitude which makes the teacher fall easily into the habit 
of command, and the pupil into that of obedience. French 
teachers who have seen our schools are struck with the 
greater looseness of order and discipline in them, eyen during 
class hours ; and I haye seen large classes in France worked 
and moved with a perfection of dnll that one sometimes finds 
in the best elementary schools in England, but rarely, I think, 
in our classical schools. Our government through prepositors 
or prefects, and our fagging, are tmknown in the French 
43chools*; for the former, the continual presence and super- 
vision of the maitre d^ etude leaves no place; the latter is 
abhorrent to French ideas. The set of modem opinion is 
undoubtedly against fagging, and perhaps also against go- 
vernment through the sixth form ; one may doubt, however, 
whether the force of old and cherished custom, the removal 
of excess and abuses in the exercise of these two powers, and 
certain undeniable benefits attending that of, at any rate, the 
latter of the two, may not yet long preserve them in the great 
English schools. The same can hardly be said of flogging, 
which, without entering into long discussions al^ut it, one 
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may say the modem spirit has irreyocably condemned as a 
school punishment, so that it will more and more come to 
appear half disgusting, half ridicnlons, and a teacher will 
find it more and more dif&cult to inflict it without a loss of 
self-respect. The feeling on the Continent is very strong on 
this point. The punishments in the French schools are imposi- 
tions and confinement ; at Yanves I saw a kind oi pvm.ish/nMnU 
parade, the culprits being marched roimd and roimd a court. 
The employment of punishments, however, is certainly less 
than witii us, and here, too, the great number of school hours 
saves the French schoolmaster from a difficulty. It is a part 
of the elisor's business to collect, and to give at the end of 
every week to the provisor, a report from the usher on the 
behaviour, and from the professor on the progress, of each boy 
in the school ; at the end of every quarter the provisor for- 
wards the summary of these reports to the parents. 

Comparing the instruction vdth that of our own great 
classical schools, one is at once struck by the fact that the 
* French schools carry Greek by no means so far as we do. 
Their Greek composition is next to nothing; there is no 
Greek verse, and even the Greek exercise has lately been 
abolished in troisieme and secondey on the ground that it was 
the merest grammatical exercise, not carried far enough to 
give the pupU the least power of really writing Greek, and 
that an exercise of this sort was out of place after traisieme 
began. Different lycees have a special reputation for different 
branches of instruction; thus Saint Louis is famous for mathe- 
matics, Louis-le-Grand for the humanities generally, Charle- 
magne for Greek. But even at Charlemagne the upp^r boys, 
whom I heard at lesson under a distinguished professor, 
M. Boissier, had certainly nothing like the mastery of Greek 
of the upper boys in our best public schools ; one might 
almost say that in the iambics of Sophocles they could get 
along pretty well, but that any chorus was decidedly too 
much for them. The Greek lessons are much fewer in num* 
ber than with us. The grounding seemed to me good enough. 
The little boys in sixieme whom I heard at BoncupaHe saying 
their Greek grammar left nothing to be desired. 

In Latin -Uxe* French schools seem to me quite equal with 

o 
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ours ; perhaps it is fix>m the aflSnity of the language with 
their own, but they seem, if there is a di£Eereiice between our 
best schools and theirs, to be more at home with Latin, and to 
take to it more kindly than we do. They do not, however, get 
through nearly so much of the Latin autiiors, but their Latin 
composition, prose and verse, is very good. From the speci- 
mens I saw I should say they had a Ciceronian and Yirgilian 
tradition just like some of our famous schools, and produced 
work very much the same as the best of thenu Li this re- 
spect both we and they, I think, beat Germany, though a 
German boy has a fuller command of a Latin of a certain 
kind than either our boys or the French. 

Both in Latin and Greek the quantity of writing work done 
by the French boys strikes an Englishman with astonishment ; 
the professors seem to be extraordinarily fond of versioM 
dicUea^ as they are called ; a passage fix)m a classic is dictated, 
the boy takes it away with him, translates it out of class 
hours, and a good deal of time in a subsequent class hour 
is given to the revision of this translation of his. A day boy ^ 
sometimes makes strange work of the passage dictated, and 
then, as he has not the Stvde to do his translation in, gets no 
opportunity of setting himself straight, and is altogether 
bewildered. I cannot but think that the French might with 
advantage write a good deal less, and adopt our plan of 
making the boys learn and say their lesson out of a book a 
good deal more. In our elementary schools I have ofben 
regretted that the master teaches the lessons so much, instead 
of making the boys, as in our classical schools, learn it before- 
hand ; the French professors proceed more like our elementary 
teachers in this respect, and then, when the master ^eac&e« 
the lesson, of course there has to be a great deal of going 
over it again afterwards, in the £Uide or the conference. The 
lycSes have much more of this than our schools, and I am 
iDiclined to prefer, at least for teaching classics, our plan, 
which makes the boy depend more on himself, and, above 
all, takes him through a great deal more of an author. 

The French use books of selections a great deal, and I 
believe Bugby was rather an exception to the common rule of 
the English public schools m using them in the higher forms 
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so very little. I suppose no one who has been used to the 
Sugby practice can much like the other. About their school 
books in general the French are conservatiye, and amusing 
stories are told of German scholars at Paris pointing out 
errors in the received school books, and getting a fine, instead 
of thanks, for their pains. It is a just instinct, however, 
which makes the French university cling to fixity in its 
elementary school books, and their boys learn grammar 
better than ours in consequence. A boy does not enter into 
the rationale of grammar ; what he wants is a system of clear 
categories to refer the cases in his reading to. What is that 
infinitive P — It comes under the hmc epwrgere voces category. — 
Why is it patienUd after abutSre? — By the rule that utor and 
its compounds take an ablative. This is a good mental 
exercise for a boy, and he is capable of it ; but that he may 
practdse it with advantage, his categories should be as plain 
and few as possible, and should be firmly fixed in his own 
mind and in his questioner's. When he is capable of com- 
prehending the rationale of grammar (qxdte another affair), 
he is of an age to consult a grammar, not learn it, and his 
grammar can then hardly be too philosophical and full. Half 
a dozen grammars of this kind are sufficient for the needs of 
a whole school. But we, and the Grermans too, keep trying 
to put the ratumale of grammar into the first grammar, the 
grammar that is learnt, not consulted; the boy's mental 
digestion rejects the rationale, and meanwhile the fixity 
needed for categories to which he is promptly and precisely 
to refer all his cases, — an effort of which his mind is perfectly 
capable, — ^is sacrificed. Thus, with all the fiiults of the old 
Latin grammar, twenty years ago boys of twelve and thirteen 
did their grammar work a thousand times better than they 
do it now, because the substance of fixity of categories had 
not then been abandoned for the shadow of rationale. Up to 
a certain point, therefore, I think the French authorities wise 
in their zeal for fixity of text-book. 

From the bottom of the French schools to the top one 
finds recitation, reading, and exercises, in the mother tongue. 
Writing French is as considerable a part of a boy's work as 
writing Latin. So far is this pushed that there are to be 

o2 
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found in France hostile critics of the lycSes who say that to 
judge by their teaching you would suppose every boy in them 
was meant to be afterwards by profession a man of letters. 
It is probable too much stress may be laid on teaching matters 
of literary workmanship and style, graces which, after all, 
nascfwatvr non Jvwat ; but the reading and reciting from the 
classics of the mother tongue and the getting some know- 
ledge of its literary history, is dear gain ; and if the French 
attempt to teach too much, and of what cannot be taught, in 
style and the art of writing, we do not, or at least did not 
when I knew our schools, attempt to teach enough, and of 
what can. 

M. Duruy is very anxious to promote the teaching of modem 
languages in the schools, and that the boys should learn to 
speak them, not to read them only. From the beginning of 
the granmiar division to the top of the school modem lan^- 
ages form a regular and seriously taught part of the school 
work, and I have heard the little boys in sixieme patiently 
practised at speaking sentences in English or Qerman. This 
attempt, of course, necessitates the employment' of foreign 
teachers, and then comes the weU-known difficulty as to dis- 
cipline, which the French experience just as we do. Perhaps, 
from the many other fields open to Englishmen, the supply 
of good English teachers abroad is particularly limited ; that 
of Germans seemed to be. considerably better. I mean, it is 
much more common, I think, to find an educated, competent 
German, a man in whom his employers have a good bargain, 
teaching in a French school, than to find an Englishman of 
like stamp there. With these drawbacks much is not at 
present effected; but more, I think (still speaking from my 
own remembrance of our great schools), than is done with 
us ; partly because the conditions of the problem are better 
understood, partly because its solution is more seriously 
attempted. 

Gteography forms the object of distinct lessons of which 
the graduated course is traced in the ministerial programme. 
Neither the Grerman classical schools nor ours teach it, in 
general, in this manner ; and after the elementary classes it 
is surely best taught in connection with other lessons, which 
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afford plenty of occasions for teaching it^ and give a better 
chance, by attaching it to interesting events, of making it 
likely to be remembered and more than a dry and soon lost 
nomenclature. The professor in France nses the black 
board and traces outUae maps with an adroitness and accu- 
racy which may often be seen in pur elementary schools, but 
not often, I think, in our classicaL 

History, too, is taught according to a graduated pro- 
gramme, which begins in the lowest class of the grammar 
division with the East, — ^Egypt and Asia, — and proceeds 
through Greece and Bome to the history of the modem 
nations, finishing, as I have already said, in the philosophy 
class with contemporary history. The programme system, 
— ^the programme being drawn, as it is, by a competent 
hand and with great care,— seems to me of service here. 
It gives the teacher himself a valuable clue, serves to guide 
his reading, and leads him to group his ideas and methodise 
his teaching. I do not think any educated man could read 
the progranmie of Middle- Age and modem history for the 
French lycdea without profit, — without being reminded of gaps 
in his knowledge, and stimulated to fill them. The history 
lessons I heard given to the higher classes were evidence in 
fiivour of the system, for they were well-arranged and very 
interesting. 

Modem languages, geography, and history have an agrS-' 
gation of their own ; that for modem languages having been 
introduced by the present minister. They have thus, of 
course, special professors, and are not taught, as I remember 
them taught in our schools, by each classical master to his 
own form. 

As often as I approach mathematics and natural sciences, 
I am conJ&onted by my own ignorance of them, and warned 
not to say much. Something, however, of what I heard and 
saw I must report as well as I can. The French have a repu- 
tation for their teaching of these matters ; their language is 
excellent for it, and their text-books are clear and good. But 
what strikes one most, is the prominence of oral teaching 
here ; and oral teaching seems here in its right place. The 
text-book is merely the basis of the professor's instruction, 
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and by itself can give no idea of wliat the French mathe- 
matical teaching is. In these studies, again, the programmes 
seem to be of advantage, and the system of revision and repe- 
tition of lessons, which in classics I thought pushed too far, 
is so serviceable in mathematics and natural sciences that it 
may well have got its currency from its usefulness in these 
branches. I never shall forget the impression made upon 
me by teacher and pupils in the class of mathAnatiqy,e8 »pS- 
dales at Saint-Louis, under a young and distinguished pro- 
fessor, M. Vacquant. Teaching so vivid, and a class of fifby 
so borne along, I should hardly have thought possible. No 
pupU is allowed to enter the class of mathSmaldquee epiciales 
without being first examined to test his ability to profit by 
it. But down to the arithmetic of the lower classes the 
teaching, in this branch, seemed to me always searching and 
good. A distinguished Swiss, well known to many persons in 
this country, M. William de la Sive, told me he could trace 
in the educated class of Frenchmen a precision of mind 
distinctly due to the sound and close mathematical training 
of their schools. I heard, too, several lessons in the natural 
sciences ; M. Duruy has sought to strengthen the whole of 
the scientific teaching at the same time that he did away 
with the hifv/rcatunu The mathematical lessons, however, 
seemed to me better than the lessons in physics; partly, 
no doubt, because the latter need an apparatus for illus- 
tration and experiment which the former do not, and 
which a school cannot always procure in due abtmdance and 
efficiency. But the French lay the greatest stress on the 
importance of teaching the natural sciences, and regard 
mathematics as subsidiary to this object; they severely 
criticise our Cambridge teaching for devoting itself so ex- 
clusively to pure mathematics, and making the instrument 
into an end. The barrenness in great men and great results 
which has since Newton's time attended the Cambridge 
mathematical teaching is mainly due, they say, to this false 
tendency. Comte's judgment on the study of sidereal as- 
tronomy is well known, and the leaning of practice and 
opinion among French mathematical teachers at present 
tends in the same direction as that judgment. 
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In general) the respect professed in France for the mathe- 
matical and scientific teaching of our secondary schools is as 
low as that professed for our classical teaching is high. A 
French schoolmaster who had seen a nnmber of onr schools 
said to me : ' Your boys do not learn arithmetic, the science 
of numbers; they learn to reckon (Ze caZcuQ-' And every 
one who has watched a French tea.cher employing with his 
pupils the simple process called reduction a VvmtS^ and has 
also watched an English boy's bewildered dealing with a 
rule of three sum, and heard his questions about its ' state- 
ment/ which to him is a mere trick, learnt mechanically, 
not understood, and easily misapplied, has a good notion of 
the difference between the arithmetic of French and of 
English schools. I must not forget to add that our geometry 
teaching was in foreign eyes sufficiently condemned when it 
was^ said that we still used EueUd, One of the great sins of 
Cambridge was her retention of Euclid. I am bound to say 
that the (Germans and the Swiss entirely agree with the 
French on this ]point. IhicUd, they all said, was quite out 
of date, and was a thoroughly unfit text-book to teach geo- 
metry from. I was, of course, astounded ; and when I asked 
why Ihiclid was an unfit text-book to teach geometry firom, 
I was told that Euclid's propositions were drawn out with a 
yiew to meet all possible cavils, and not with a view of 
developing geometrical ideas in the most lucid and natural 
manner. This to me, in my ignorance, sounded plausible ; 
but at any rate the foreign consensiut against the use of Euclid 
is something striking, and I cannot but call the English 
reader's attention to it. 

I have several times mentioned the (wmSmers, or chap- 
lains, attached to the Fiiench public schools. None of these 
schools, secondary or primary, are secular schools ; in all of 
them religious instruction is given. It is given^ too, in the 
vast majority of private schools. An hour's lesson in the 
week, certain exercises and prizes in connection with this 
lesson, and service on Sundays, are what this instruction 
amounts to in the secondary schools. The provisor and the 
chaplain regulate it between them ; that of Catholic boys is 
imder the inspection of the bishop of the diocese or his dele* 
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gate, in concert with the provisoh Protestant and Jewish 
boys receive the religions instruction of their own com- 
munion, regulated, mutatis mutandis, precisely like that of 
Catholic boys. The great lycees of Paris have Protestant 
and Jewish chaplains attached to them, just as they have 
.Catholic chaplains. Where Protestants or Jews are not 
numerous enough for the school to have a special chaplain 
for them, boys of those persuasions still receive their re- 
ligious instruction from ministers of their own creed 
appointed to visit them, and are entirely exempted from the 
religious instruction of the Catholics. I cannot myself see 
that the religious lessons (I do not, of course, speaik of the 
services and ordinances of religion) come to very much in 
secondary instruction, though I must think, differing in this 
respect fix>m many liberals, that they have an important and 
indispensable part in primary. But it is indisputable that 
they give rise neither in Prance nor Grermany to any re- 
ligious difficulty, as we say, whatever; they are regulated 
with absolute fairness, and there are no complaints at aU of 
improper interference and proselytism. This, I say, is in- 
disputable ; and Protestants and Jews would testify to it as 
much as Catholics. 

Hitherto aU the schools spoken of have been classical 
schools, with Latin and Greek for the staple of instruction, 
and a greater or less admixture of mathematics and natural 
sciences with these. But in France, as elsewhere, an important 
sign of the times is the dissatisfaction with the predominance 
and omnipresence of Latin and Greek in secondary instruc- 
tion. The greatest lover of the classics must admit that the 
modem spirit shows a certain hostility to them ; and it is 
remarkable that in the secondary schools^ of that great 
manifestation of the modem spirit, the French Revolution, 
only two professors out of fourteen were assigned to classics 
and belles4ettre8. Napoleon, as I have abeady mentioned, 
did away with the central schools, and restored Latin and 
Greek to their .old supremacy, but the bifu/rcation, which 
began as early as 1821, showed the tendency to elude, when 

* The centrol schools instituted by the Convention in 1793. 
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it was impossible to gainsay, that supremacy. The upper 
primary schools, which were instituted by M, Guizot's school 
legislation in 1833, were another attempt to get rid of diffi- 
culties caused by that supremacy. The two great municipal 
schools of Paris, the CoUSge Chaptal and the Ecole Tiirgot, 
were another. The College Chaptal has 1,000 scholars, 600 
of them boarders paying 40Z. a year. The Ecole Turgot takes 
day scholars only, paying from 6Z. to 71. a year. The director 
of this latter school, which I yisited, is M. Marguerin, a 
gentleman who was sent by the Prefect of the Seise to see 
our secondary schools in London, and whose report on what 
he saw there is well worth reading. In both these establish- 
ments Latin and Greek are wholly excluded fix)m the school 
course, which is filled by French, modem lauguages, mathe- 
matics, natural sciences, and the other parts of what is called 
a modem education. The Christian Brothers have a suc- 
cessful school of the same kind at Passy. The friends of 
this new instruction were strong enough to insert in the 
organic school law of 1850 a paragraph binding the minister 
to appoint special juries to give certificates to the imparters 
of the enseignemeTU profeMionndy as it was then called.^ Com- 
missions were set to organise it, but while they proceeded 
slowly with their task, it so far organised itself that 64 lycees 
out of 74, and nearly all the communal colleges, made some 
provision for giving it ; and last year, of the 66,000 boys in 
the schools of the State, 20,000 were receiving this modem 
instruction, while in private schools of one sort and another 
40,000 boys were receiving it. 

M. Duruy is entitled to speak for his own 20,000 boys at 
any rate, and he declares that, in their case, with hardly 
any exceptions, this instruction proved a &ilure.t ^^ 
commissions appointed to study the subject reported that 
this instruction was a failure, too, in the majority of private 
schools. Its teachers were proceeding at randoin, without 
any distinct and well-digested plans; they were ill-paid, and 

* ' Le ministre, but Tavis du Conseil stipMenr de rinstmctioxi pabliqne, insti- 
tuera dea juiys sp^iaux pour renBeignoment profefiaionnel/ — Lot duli mara 1860 
sur FEnaeiffnement, art. 62. 

t Cireulaire dit 2 octobn 1863 relative a renaeignemmi profcmtmneL 
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their position was uncertain ; they were, in general, without 
the requisite collections and apparatus. A grande muUMtey 
M. Duruy sajs, has to be transformed into an efiEectiye in- 
stitution. ' 

The law of the 21st of June of last year is designed so to 
transform it. On the one hand, say the authors of that law, 
to balance the old so-called liberal professions, for which a 
classical education was supposed to be the best preparation, 
there have arisen in modem society a number of industrial, 
commercial, and agricultural professions, which did not exist 
a hundred years ago, and which require a different prepara- 
tion from that for the old professions. On the other hand, 
the superior primary instruction of 1883, with a course of 
study not ill adapted to the requirements of these new 
claimants, did not take, because it had an air of inferiority 
about it fr^m its connection with the primary schools, and 
*on veut rarement,' says the reporter to one of the com- 
missions which examined the new law, * avoir Pair d'etre an 
niveau des humbles.' So out of social vanity boys flocked 
into the Latin and Greek classes for whom these classes were 
not suitable ; but the vanity, as Mi Duruy shrewdly enough 
says, which sets people against non-classical studies, does not 
carry them so far as to make them pursue classical studies 
with any success. 

It was required, for the sons of a new class of professional 
men not socially inferior to the members of the liberal pro- 
fessions, to provide schools of equal rank with the classical 
schools. To effect this, two parallel courses of secondary 
instruction have been formed; a secondaiy instruction in 
arts and sciences, for boys destined to agriculture, commerce, 
or manufactures ; a secondary instruction in classics for boys 
destined to the so-caJled liberal professions. The two courses 
are to be of equal rank, held in the same institutions, and 
furnished with the same encouragements. The teachers of 
the one are to enjoy an equal position and to offer equal 
guarantees with those of the other. 

The new legislation, therefore, unites in the public schools 
the classical and non-classical pupils in the same buildings, 
under the same government, but gives the non-classical 
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pupils separate* lessons, and separate professors. It estab- 
lishes a normal school, occupying the old Benedictine abbey 
of Cluny, for the training of the latter. It provides a dis- 
tinct aggregation for them, as the professors of classics, 
mathematics, and modem languages have a distinct aggre- 
gation. It fixes for them a scale of payment. It proyides a 
separate supply of scholarships for their pupils, and it draws 
out a separate set of progranunes for the new instruction. 
It institutes a local body, with the title of conseU de perfect 
tiaimementy in connection with each establishment where the 
new instruction is given, and a conseil ewpArieu/r de perfee- 
tionnement to advise the minister in Paris. Finally, it ex- 
tends to private schools giving the new instruction that 
power of obtaining, if judged worthy, from the communes, 
departments, or state, a building and a subvention, which 
the law of 1850 bestowed on the private secondary schools. 

It is the French theory that the State's duty is to establish 
models and so improve private institutions. M. Duruy has 
certainly taken great pains to adapt his model to the purpose 
for which it is wanted. The pupils of the new instruction 
are likely to have time for only a 'three or four years' course, 
instead of the seven or eight years' course of the classical 
school; and the new instruction, therefore, is arranged for four 
years, and for boys from about the age of 12 to 16. Even 
this shorter course is more likely than the classical course to 
be abridged by the boy's sudden withdrawal; it has been 
attempted, therefore, to make as far as possible each year's 
plan of study complete in itself. Neither for the professor, 
nor for the pupil, has the culture to be carried so fax as in 
the classical school ; for both, therefore, the highest class of 
payments is cut off. In Paris the rate of payment to the 
professors of the new instruction is about the rate of payment 
to classical professors in the provinces ; out of Paris, sopie- 
thing below this ; but then these new teachers will often 
come from the class where only primary instruction at present 
goes recruiting for teachers, and to this class the rate of 
salary will appear good. The boys, whether boarders or 
day scholars, pay as in the elementary division and the 
grammar division of the classical school ; the higher rates of 
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philosophie and matJiAnatiques spidales are cut off. Provision 
is made for drafting into the classical school boys who show 
aptitudes which make the prolonged training, classical, or 
mathematical, of that school, desirable for them. 

The name of the new instruction was rather a matter of 
difficulty. It had got that of * professional,' but this word 
gives the idea of a school where particular trades and 
businesses are learnt, and this is not the design of the new 
schools. * We do not,' say their promoters, *put the work- 
shop in the school; in these new establishments the teaching 
is still a means, not an end, and when the pupil leaves them, 
the knowledge he possesses will be general knowledge. The 
. true professional school comes later ; it is such a school as 
the School of Commerce, or the School of Agriculture, or the 
School of Woodcraft.' Others proposed the name * French ; ' 
we in England have inclined to that of ^ modem ; ' but the 
name actually adopted is that of ^ special,' not a very good 
one as it seems to me. EnseigneTnent secandaire spidal is the 
authorised description of the new instruction. 

Leaving out Latin and Greek altogether, it comprehends 
the mother tongue and its literature, history, geography, 
mathematics, natural sciences, modem languages, information 
of conmion use about the government, laws, administration, 
commerce, industry, and agriculture of France; accounts, 
book-keeping, drawing, music, and gymnastics. Mathe- 
matics and physics are taught with a direct view to ap- 
plication ; the three great classes of professions, industrial, 
commercial, and agricultural, — for one or other of which every 
pupil is supposed to be destined, — ^being had in mind. In- 
struction in morals and religion forms, as in all the public 
schools, part of the course. The new and elaborate pro- 
grammes for the whole course are drawn with great care, 
and are well worth studying. They are contained in a 
volume which has recently issued from the department of 
public instruction at Faris.^ Taking the boy on his leaving 
the primary school at 11 or 12, when he is supposed (and 

* EmeigneTnent geeondaire 9picial ; dicrets, arreUa^ programmes et documents 
relat\fs a Fexkution de la loi du 21 juin 1865. Fiiris: Imprimerie Imp^riale, 
1866. 
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this is worth remarkiiig) besides his religious instmctioD, 
reading, and writing, to possess the elements of grammar, 
the fonr roles of arithmetic both in whole numbers and in 
vulgar and decimal firactions, and the metric system, it gives 
him, first, a preparatory year, in which what he possesses is 
perfected, his slight smattering of history and geography 
exchanged for a methodical foundation of those studies, a 
modem language, geometry, and natural history begun. 
Then, by a regular gradation, which yet leaves the instruc- 
tion of each year as far as possible a complete whole in itself, 
it carries him through a four years' course in the matters 
named by the law. The attention paid to teaching the 
mother tongue, and not only its history and literature but 
how to write it, is as remarkable in this course as in that of 
the classical schools. But perhaps the greatest novelty is 
the information on common subjects, as it may in brief be 
called. The choice and arrangement of this information, 
simple matter as it seems when it stands in the programme, 
must have cost much thought and pains, there being such a 
lack of models to follow ; and it seems to me most successful. 
The programme headed legislation usuette^ giving the outline 
of a course on the public and private law and the adminis- 
trative organisation of Prance, — ^how the government is com- 
posed, what are the functions of its different departments, 
how the municipalities are constituted, how the army is re- 
cruited, how taxes are raised, what is the legal and judicial 
system of the country, how in the most important relations 
of civil life, marriage, inheritance, holding properly, buying, 
selling, lending, borrowing, partnership, the laws affect the 
citizen, — ^this programme in particular seems to me quite 
admirably composed, both for what it inserts and what it 
omits. The programmes on the legislation of commerce 
and industry, and on rural, industrial, and commercial 
economy, are also very interesting; but each of these is 
more particularly designed for a single division of pupils, 
according to the class of profession to which they are des- 
tined; whereas the programme for legislation usfiieUe is 
designed for all, containing what it is important for all alike 
to know ; and therefore this latter programme is not so easy 
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a programme to prepare, and has a more general interest 
when prepared. 

It is as yet too soon to judge of the success of this impor- 
tant addition of M. Dnraj's to the public secondary instrac- 
tion of France, but the correspoi^dent of the Mvseum, — ^an 
English educational periodical deserving to be more widely 
known than it is, — seems to me not fia>r from the truth, when 
he says that to find a population for these new schools is the 
difficulty, as the rich class of people wanting to use them is 
small, and the large class of people wanting to use them 
is poor. The loud demand for them comes chiefly from a 
certain mimber of rich industrialists, with views about edu- 
cation, and opposed to the tyranny of Latin and Greek, who 
yet wish their sons' school to be a school of as high social 
rank as the classical school. This has been done by giving 
the new instruction the title and apparatus of secondary 
instruction, and its cost, of course, along with them. A 
boarder in one of the new schools pays from 402. to 45Z. a 
year ; a day scholar pays from 82. to lOZ. The rich indus- 
trialist with views about education is of course enchanted to 
pay this, and give his boy the prestige of a lycee at the same 
time that he gets rid of what he thinks its rubbish of Latin 
and Greek ; but these rich industrialists are not very nume- 
rous. An inmiense class of well-to-do parents, whom M. 
Duruy would gladly see relieving the classical school of what 
he calls its non-val&wray boys sans aptitude powr lea heUes-lettres, 
and sending them to the modem school, have still, and for 
some time are likely to have, the notion that a social stamp 
is put upon a youth by a classical education, and they con- 
tinue sending tiieir boys to the classical school to obtain this 
stamp. On the other hand, the instruction of the modem 
school is the very thing which the artisan class, the higher 
portion of it at any rate, desires ; it is the supreme object, in 
the way of education, of the ambition of this class, which is 
quite free from any genteel weakness for Latin and Greek ; 
but here the rates of payment form an insuperable obstacle. 

Nevertheless, as one may say of flogging, that the set of 
the modem spirit is so decisively against it that it is doomed, 
whatever plausible arguments may be urged on its behalf, so 
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is the set of the modem spirit so decisivelj in favour of the 
new instruction, that M«. Dnraj's creation, whatever reasons 
may be given why it shotdd not succeed, will probably in the 
end succeed in some shape or other. This current of opinion 
is, indeed, on the (Continent, so wide and strong as to be fiist 
growing irresistible; and it is not the work of authority. 
Authority does all that can be done in favour of the old 
classical training; ministers of state sing its praises; the 
reporter of the commission charged to examine the new law 
is carefdl to pay to the old training and its pre-eminence a 
homage amusingly French.* Men of the world envy us a 
House of Commons where Latin quotations are still made, 
school authorities are full of stories to show how boys trained 
in Latin and Greek beat the pupils of the new instruction 
even in their own field. Still in the body of society there 
spreads a growing disbelief in Greek and Latin, at any rate 
as at present taught ; a growing disposition to make modem 
languages and the natural sciences take their place. I remark 
this in Grermany as well as in France ; and in Germany too, 
as in France, the movement is in no wise due to the school 
authorities, but is rather in their despite, and against their 
advice and testimony. I shall have an opportuniiy, by-and-by, 
to say a few words respecting what appears to me the real 
import of this movement, and the part of truth and of error 
in the ideas which favour it. All I wish now to lay stress 
upon is its volume and irresistibility. 

* ' On ne smirait trop exalter rimportanoe sociale* des letlTes claBsiques. Ce 
9ont dies qui ont assuri de^uia des sUdes la wprSmatie itUellsetuelk de la France.' 
— Eneeignement eecondaire epkial, p. 438. 
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CHAPTER Vm, 

SUPERIOR OR UNIVERSITY €t(8TRUCTI0N IN FRANCE 

BVPBBIOB nCSTRUCnOK — FACUI<TIE8 — ^LSITBBS AlTD SGXBIfCBS — THXOLOOT— ULW— 
MXDIOHfB— OTHER IMSTITDTIONS DT nUVCB FOB 8X7TSBIOB IKSTBUCTION — ^USB 
OF SUCK INSTITUTIONS— 00NCLT7SI0K. 

ITTAVE incidentally said something of the superior instruc- 
tion of France as I went along, and at the outset I dis-- 
claimed all pretension to treat it fully; but a very short notice 
of it as a whole ought to be given before I pass elsewhere. 
The superior instruction of France consists of the fiaculties, and 
of certain other institutions, — such^iiS, for instance, the Col- 
lege of France, the Museum of Natural History, the School of 
Living Oriental Languages, — ^where the studies and lectures 
are of a pitch which presupposes that the student's secondary 
instruction is completed. The students of French superior 
instruction are not, like our undergraduates at Oxford or 
Cambridge, boarded in colleges, they only attend lectures. 
There were in 1862 no less than 23,371 students in the French 
facidties; 14,364 of this number were in those of Paris. 
There are five £Etcidties: theology, law, medicine, sciences, 
and letters. The faculties are attached to the academies, of 
which by the law of 1854 there are, as I have more than once 
said, sixteen.^ It is only sciences and letters which are repre- 
sented in every academy. For each of these, therefore, there 
are 16 seats of facidties in France, with a total of 97 chairs for 
sciences, 86 for letters. Large towns, not the seat of a faculty 
of sciences or letters, have the power of establishing auxiliary 
schools t of superior instruction, attendance at the lectures 

* Two more, Chamb^ry and Algiers, bare been added, but neither of them is as 
yet the seat of any faculty, 
t ]^k»l€8 pr^ratoirea & Fensciffnement superieur des sciencct et des letlrca. 
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of which is allowed to count, within certain limits, as attend- 
ance at &cnlt7 lectures. To pass beyond the degree of 
bachelor it is necessary to have attended certain courses of 
professors' lectures. Of course the chairs of a fiEiculty in 
Paris are almost always much more numerous than in the 
provincial academies, and in the more important of these 
they are more numerous than in the less important. The 
faculty of sciences has in the academy of Paris, for example, 
18 chairs ; in the academies of Clermont, Nancy, and Poitiers 
it has but four. These four, which may be taken as repre- 
senting the absolute necessary for a faculty of sciences, are 
the following : physics, chemistry, pure and applied mathe- 
matics, natural history. In letters the Paris faculty has eleven 
chairs, the provincial faculties have five each, which in all 
of them, except that of Toulouse, are the same : ancient 
literature, French literature, foreign literature, philosophy, 
history. Toulouse substitutes for chairs of ancient and of 
foreign literature chairs of Greek and of Latin literature. - 

Theology has seven seats of faculties, five for the Catholics 
and two for the Protestants. The seats of the two Protestant 
faculties are Montauban and Strasburg. The chairs of these 
faculties are nowhere more than seven or fewer than five. 
The subjects common to them aU are dogmatic theology, 
ecclesiastical history, and (here I use the French titles) 
eloquence 8<wr6e, and morale SvangSlique. The faculty of 
theology, which has in all 42 chairs, is the least impor- 
tant of aU the faculties in Prance, because the Chiurch of 
Borne does not recognise its degrees, and they have no 
canonical validity. Of course, for those who aspire to be 
professors in this faculty, its degrees and attendance at its 
lectures are indispensable ; and by an ordinance of the 
Government of 1830 its degrees are required for all ecclesias- 
tical preferment down to the post of cnirS de chef-lieu de 
ccmton inclusive ^ but as a certain number of years' pastoral 
service was to be accepted as an equivalent for these degrees, 
and they were not to be required of anybody who when the 
ordinance appeared was more than twenty-one years old, they 
have not come to much. The French church is not eminent at 
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present for theological learning, and what theological learn- 
ing it has does not come to it from the University. 

Law has eleven seats of faculties, with 98 chairs. The 
great chairs in this faculty are those for the Code NapoUon, 
Boman law, civil procedure, commercial law, administrative 
law. The Code NapoUon has to itself six chairs at Paris and 
three in each of the other ten seats of faculties. Two of 
these ten, Nancy and Douai, have been recently added, and 
the reader may like to know how an additional faculty, when 
wanted, is provided. The town of Nancy, already the seat of 
an academy, of a faculty of sciences, and of a faculty of letters, 
desired a faculty of law also, Lorraine having formerly, under 
its old sovereigns, possessed one. The State agreed to 
establish one there, the municipality of Nancy undertaking 
on its part to raise every year and pay to the treasury a sum 
reimbursing the State for its outlay on the new facidty, its 
professors, agr^Sa, and courses of lectures. Douai got its 
faculiy of law on the same terms. The State gives the 
character of a national institution, the guarantee of publicly 
appointed teachers, and the privilege of conferring degrees ; 
and the town is abundantly willing to pay for this. 

No one in France can practise as a barrister {avocat) 
without the degree of licentiate of law. No one can practise 
as a solicitor (avovs) without the certificat de capacUe en droit. 
Let us see what the possession of these two diplomas im- 
plies. 

A licentiate of law must first have got the degree of bachelor 
of law. To get this he must have the degree of bachelor of 
letters, have then attended two years' lectures in a facidty 
of law and undergone two examinations, one in Justinian's 
Institutes^ the other in the Code NapoUon, the Penal Code, 
and the Codes of Civil Procedure and Criminal Instruction. 
Dues for lectures, examinations, and the diploma, make the 
diploma of bachelor of law cost, when the candidate has 
obtained it, nearly 25Z."^ The new bachelor must then, in 
order to become licentiate, follow a third year's lectures in a 
faculty of law, undergo two more examinations, the first on 

* To be exact, 620 fr. 
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the Institutes of Jnstmian again, the second on the Code 
Napoleon, the Code of Commerce, and AdminiBtrative Law, 
and mnst support theses on questions of Boman and French 
Law. The degree of licentiate costs 242. 

A solicitor, to obtain the ' certificate of capacity in law,* 
mnst for one year have attended lectures in a faculiy of law, 
embracing in this one year both the first and the second 
year's course of lectures on the Code Napoleon, and on Civil 
and Crimiual Procedure, and undergoing an examination on 
the subject of each course. The cost of this certificate, all 
fees for lectures, &c., included, is from 111. to 12Z.* 

The professors in the faculty of law are men eminent in 
the knowledge of their several branches. English readers 
will do well to compare this regular and educative course 
of legal instruction with the way in which a barrister is 
left, with us, to pick up the trick of his trade as he likes ; 
and they may bear in mind at the same time the resources 
of our universities and Tuns of Court for legal education, 
and how our universities and Inns of Court apply them. 

Medicine has three great seats of faculties, with 61 chairs. 
The faculties are at Paris, Montpellier, and Strasburg. To be 
a physician or surgeon in France, a man must have the di- 
ploma of doctor either in medicine or in surgery. To obtain 
this, he must have attended four years' lectures in a faculty 
of medicine, and had two years' practice in a hospital. 
When he presents himself for the first year's lectures, he 
must produce the diploma of bachelor of letters ; when for 
the third, that of bachelor of sciences, a certain portion of the 
mathematics generally required for this degree being in his 
case cut away. He must pass eight examinations, and at 
the end of his course he must support a thesis before his 
faculty. His diploma, by the time he gets it, has cost him a 
little over SOZ.f 

A medical man with a doctor's degree may practise 
throughout France. To practise without it, a man must 
have the diploma of offieier de sante. To practise without the 
diploma either of doctor or of offieier de sami6 is penal. The 

* The exact sum is 285 fr. 
t 1,2G0 fr. is the exact sum. 
h2 
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officier de santS must have attended three years' lectures in a 
faculty and had two years' practice in a hospital, and he 
must pass five examinations and write a paper bearing on 
one of the subjects of his instruction. Before he can be 
admitted to attend lectures in a faculty of medicine he must 
produce a certificat cTexamten de grammairey a sort of minor 
bachelor of arts degree, turning on the matters taught in 
quatrieme, the highest class in the grammar division of the 
Iyc4e8. Thus his having learnt some Latin and Greek is, our 
British Association will be shocked to hear, rendered neces- 
sary. His diploma costs him altogether about 32!., but it 
only authorises him to practise in the department where he 
hEts been received officier de sante, and he may not perform 
any great operation except in the presence of a doctor. 

A kind of branch of the faculties of medicine is formed by 
the Ecoles supSrieures de Pharmacie, three in number, with 
nineteen chairs. These schools, too, are at Paris, Montpellier, 
and Strasburg. Chemistry, toxicology, pharmacy, and na- 
tural history are the main matters of instruction. For 
medicine and pharmacy there are, as for sciences and letters, 
auxiliary schools * in a number of the large towns of Prance, 
with professors only a grade below the faculty professors, 
with lectures allowed to count, to a certain extent, f as 
facidty lectures, and with the right of examining for some 
of the lower diplomas and granting them. No one can prac- 
tise as a druggist or apothecary in France without getting 
either a first or a second class diploma. A first class 
diploma necessitates three years' study in an Ecole sup^ 
riem-e de Pha/rmacie, three years' practice with a regularly 
authorised apothecary, and the passing eight examinations, 
the last of which cannot be passed before the age of twenty- 
five. The cost of obtaining this diploma comes to nearly 

* ikfoles prSparatoirea de midecine et de jpharmacie. There are twenty-two of 
them. 

t For instance ; for a doctor of medicine's diploma, three years* and a half 
attendance on lectures in an ^cole priparatoire^ and one year's in a faculty, is 
accepted in lieu of four years' attendance on faculty lectures. For a druggist's 
second class diploma, a year and a half s instruction in an ecole prSparatoire is 
accepted in lien of a year's instruction in one of the three icolee mpirieures de 
pharmacie. 
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562. A phjunMicien, with this first class diploma may practise 
anywhere in France. A second class diploma only entitles 
its holder to practise in the department chosen by him when 
he entered his name for lectures. But to hold this second 
class diploma he must have attended fitculty lectures for one 
or two years, have practised six or four* years with a 
regxdar jpharmacieny and passed four or five examinations, for 
the last of which he must be twenty-five years old. The can- 
didate for the first class diploma must have the degree of 
bachelor of sciences before he can enter himself to follow the 
lectures of the pharmacy school ; the candidate for the second 
class diploma must have the certificat d^examen, de grammaire 
mentioned above. 

I must add that our whole regulation, or rather non- 
regulation, of the teaching and practice of pharmacy strikes 
the best judges on the Continent with perfect astonishment, 
and is condemned there with one voice. I see that an 
eminent English physician declared last year, at the meet- 
ing of the British Association, that while the practitioner 
whom in England, where he knows less of chemistry than 
anywhere else, we are pleased to call a chemist, can in 
France or Grermany perform any analysis which the phy- 
sician may require of him, in this country he is in nine 
cases out of ten quite incompetent for such a task. This 
exactly corresponds with what I have heard on the Con- 
tinent. Here, at any rate, we can trace a clear practical 
inconvenience from our educational shortcomings. Signor 
Matteucci, whom I have ahready quoted, a most favourable 
judge of England, who, though he says Oxford and Cam- 
bridge are but hauts lycSea, hopes we shall long keep them, 
told me that he considered the strengthening of our superior 
instruction, especially in the direction of the sciences, our 
most pressing need of all in the matter of public education. 

In Paris the seat of the faculties of theology, sciences, and 
letters is at the Sorbonne ; of the faculty of medicine, at the 
Ecole de Medecme ; f of that of la w, at the Ecole de Droit. J There 

* A second year'fl attendance on lectures is accepted in lieu of two years' 
practice. 

t In the Mace de F&ok de Midecine. \ In the Tiace du Pantheon, 
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are eight inspectors of superior instraction, — ^four for letters, 
fotir for sciences, one for medicine, and one for law. Six 
of the eight are members of the Institute, and their names 
will probably be fiuniliar to many English readers : M. Ba- 
vaisson, M. Nisard, M. Dumas (the chemist), M. Le Yerrier, 
M. Brongniart, and M. Charles Giraud. Their salary, like 
that of the faculty professors in Paris, is 12,000 fr. a year, a 
high salary for IVance ; and the posts of inspector-general 
and professor of superior instruction form a valuable body of 
prizes for science and literature. Each faculty has an 
aggregation, similar in plan to that which exists for the 
professors of secondary instruction, and which I have de- 
scribed; but, for aggregation in a faculty, very high and 
complete studies are necessary. In general, the course of 
promotion is this : the intending agrSgS first obtains the 
degree of doctor in his faculty ; after being admitted agrSgS 
he becomes assistant professor, and finally fall professor. 
A full faculty professor must be thirty years old. The Dean 
of Faculty is chosen by the Minister of Public Instruction 
from among the professors of his faculty. While the mi- 
nister has power to dismiss of his own authority the func- 
tionaries of secondary instruction, those of superior in- 
struction can only be dismissed by imperial decree."^ The 
faculties have also the right of proposing candidates for their 
vacant chairs, though the Emperor, who nominates, is not 
bound to adopt their proposal. 

Free or private courses on the matters of superior instruc- 
tion cannot be publicly given, in France, without the autho- 
risation of the Minister of Public Instruction, who, before 
granting it, takes the advice of the prefect and the academic 
rector for the locality where it is proposed to open them. 

Outside the fiiculties are a niunber of important State- 
establishments, all of them contributing to what may be 
called the higher instruction of the country. The most 
remarkable of these is the College of France, founded at the 
Benaissance, to make up, one may say, for the short-comings 
. of the mediseval universities, and which has grown in scale, 

♦ Dhrct organiqne du 9 mara 1862 sur Vinatruction publique, art. 8. 
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value, and consideration till it now has thirty-one professors, 
covering with their instruction all the most important pro- 
vinces of human cnlture, and many of them among the most 
distinguished men * in France. The EcoU des Chartes, the 
pupils of which have laboured so fruitfully among the archives 
of France and the early documents of her history, has seven 
professors. The Museum of Natural History has sixteen. 
The School of Living Oriental Languages has nine. The 
School of Athens is designed to give to the most promising 
of the young professors, from the age of about twenty-five to 
thirty, of French public instruction, the opportunity of for 
two years studying on the spot the language and antiquities 
of Greece. All who have Jjasuie these a special object of 
study know what sound and useful memoirs have proceeded 
from pupils of the French School of Athens. I may mention, 
as a specimen, the memoir on the Island of Euboea, by M. 
Jules Girard. All these establishments, with the Bureau des 
Longitudes, and the public libraries of the capital, — the great 
library in the Bue Eichelieu, the Mazarine Library, the Sainte 
Genevieve Library, the Arsenal Library, and the Sorbonne 
Library, — are under the Minister of Public Instruction. 
Other ministers have special schools, some of which I have 
already mentioned, attached to their department. The Mi- 
nister of War has thus the Polytechnic, Saint Cyr, and the 
Cavalry School of Saumur; the Minister of Marine has the 
Naval School and the Schools of Hydrography ; the Minister 
of Finance has the School of Woodcraft {Ji^cole foresiiere) ; the 
Minister of the Household has the School of Fine Arts ; the 
Minister of Agriculture, Commerce, and Public Works has 
the Schools of Agriculture, the Veterinary Schools, the Schools 
of Arts and Trades, the Central School of Arts and Manu- 
fectures, the School of Commerce, the Schools of Mines and 
Miners, and the llcole Invperiale des Ponis et ChoAissies. The 
grants to the Institute and to the Academy of Medicine (a 
sort of medical institute) come into the estimates of the 

* Among them at the present moment are MM. £lie de Beaumont, Flourens, 
Coste, Franck, Laboolaye, Michel Cheralier, Alfred Maury, Munk, Caussin de 
Pdrcival, Jules Mohl, Stanislas Julien, Sainte Beure, and Paulin Paris. The 
salary of a professor at the College of France is 7,500 fr. a year. 
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Minister of PubKc Instruction. Into his estimates come also 
all grants, whether for pensions, gratuities, missions,* pub- 
lications, or subscriptions, which fell under the head of 
grants for literature, science, and art. For 1865 these grants 
amounted to 680,000 fr. (27,200Z.). The grants to the Insti- 
tute and Academy of Medicine, grants which really come 
under the same category as the preceding, amounted to above 
26fi00l. more. These figures have an eloquence which I wlQ 
leave the English reader, acquainted with our national ex- 
penditure for the advancement of literature, science, and art, 
to appreciate for himself. 

Public establishments such as these which I have enume- 
rated serve a twofold purpose. They fix a standard of serious 
preparation and special fitness for every branch of employ- 
ment ; a standard which acts on the whole intellectual habit 
of the cotmtry. To fix a standard of serious preparation is a 
very different thing, and a far more real homage to intelli- 
gence and study, than to demand, — as we have done since 
the scandal of onr old mode of appointment to public func- 
tions grew too evident, — a single examination, by a single 
board with a staff of examiners, as the sole preliminary to 
all kinds of civil employment. Examinations preceded by 
preparation in a first-rate superior school, with first-rate 
professors, give you a formed man ; examinations preceded 
by preparation under a crammer give you a crammed man, 
but not a formed one. I once bore part in the examinations 
for the Indian Civil Service, and I can truly say that the 
candidates to whom I gave the highest marks were almost 
without exception the candidates whom I would not have 
appointed. They were crammed men, not formed men ; the 
formed men were the public school men, but they were igno- 
rant on the special matter of examination, — English literature. 
A superior school forms a man at the same time that it gives 

* It may be worth mentioning how, in France, a pnblic department nsnaUy 
proceeds with a report like mine to the Schools' Enquiry Commission, for instance. 
It sends its reporter and receives his report, but it does not print and publish it 
in an official Tolume. It leaves its author to publish it as an ordinary book, the 
department, however, subscribing for 200 or 300 copies, which it distributes 
among institutions or individuals that it wishes to inform on the matter to which 
the book relates. 
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him special knowledge.. The reader may have seen, pro- 
bably, a correspondence published last year respecting some 
appointments to the British Museum. Whatever we may 
think of the points in dispute between Mr. Panizzi and the 
Civil Service examiners, it will hardly be maintained that the 
certificate of these examiners is an adequate guarantee for the 
fitness of an archivist or librarian for his functions. In 
Prance a public archivist or librarian does not go before one 
or two gentlemen of general education, and satisfy them on 
their general questions ; he must have the diploma of archi- 
viste paliogrwphe. To possess this he must have for three 
years attended lectures at the tlcoU des Cha/rtes, — ^firee lectures, 
by men -masters of their subject. At the end of each year he 
is examined, and if he cannot pass, is set aside ; success in 
the third year's examination, and a thesis publicly supported 
on some matter of palseography, bring him his diploma and 
his appointment. 

A^Eiin: we have Eastern possessions and interests com- 
pared with which those of all other European nations are 
insignificant, but France has a public school of living Oriental 
languages and we have none; Professors, among whom are 
M. Stanislas Julien, M. Garcin de Tassy, and M. Caussin de 
Percival, teach there Arabic, Persian, Turkish, Armenian, 
Hindustani, modem Greek, Chinese, Malay, and Japanese. 
And pupOs from, all parts of Europe come to their instruc- 
tion. 

A second purpose which such public establishments serve is 
this. They represent the State, the country, the collective com- 
munity, in a striking visible shape, which is at the same time 
a noble and civilising one ; giving the people something to 
be proud of and which it does them good to be proud of. The 
State is in England singularly without means of civilisation 
of this kind. But a modem state cannot afford to do without 
them, and the action of individuals and corporations cannot 
fully compensate for them; the want of them has told 
severely on the intelligence and refinement of our middle and 
lower class. It makes a difference to the civilisation of these 
classes whether it is the Louvre which represents their 
country to them, or the National Gallery ; and whether the 
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State consecrates in the eyes of tha people the great lines of 
intellectual culture by national institutions for them^ or leaves 
them to take care of themselves. What the State, the collec- 
tive permanent nation, honours, the passing people honour ; 
what the State neglects, they think of no great consequence. 
It is in this point of view that the national institution, on 
the Continent, of all that interests human culture seems to 
me especially important. In France, in her superior and 
still more in her secondary instruction, there is undoubtedly 
too much regulation by the central government, too much 
prescribing to teachers the precise course they shall follow, 
too much requiring of authorisations before a man may stir. 
If the professors were left free to arrange their programmes 
by concert among themselves, if any one, not arifios, and 
v\rith proper guarantees of capacity (for to a rigorous demand 
for these there ought to be no objection) were free to open a 
school or to deliver public lectures without any further check 
whatever, thought and learning in France would in my 
opinion be great gainers. This change, however, would but 
remove what is an excrescence upon the public establishment 
of education, a noxious excrescence due to political causes, 
and to their predominance in France as with us (only with 
us they have operated in another way by preventing the 
public establishment of education altogether) over intellectual 
interests. All the salutary and civilising effects of the 
public establishment of education are to be had without this 
excrescence. When I come to Germany I will show them so 
existing. 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

DEVELOPMENT AND HISTOBY OF THE ITALIAN SECONDARY 

SCHOOLS. 

MEDUBYAL SCHOOLS OF ITALY — THB BEKAIB8AKGB AKD THB ITALLUT UKIYBBSITIES — 
THE CATHOLIC REACTION — LONG TORPOR OF THB ITAIIAK SCHOOLS — EFFORTS AT 
DfPROTEMEliT — FIBDMONTESB ADMIinSTRATION — THE FRENCH IN ITALY; THEIR 
IMFROVEMBNTS — REACTION AFTER 1816. 

I HAVE said that the early history of secondary and supe- 
rior instnietion might be traced in France as in a kind 
of representative country, because France was the main centre 
of that great movement of the eleventh and twelfth centuries, 
in which the seats of this instruction, — seats where it took the 
character which it everywhere still keeps more or less, and 
in England keeps to a remarkable degree, — had their origin. 
These seats were the universities, and the University of 
Paris was in early times the most important of them. But 
Italy has universities which for antiquity and early import- 
ance run the University of Paris very hard. Tradition 
attributes the first beginnings of the University of Pavia to 
Charlemagne, and our Lanfranc, William the Conqueror's 
Archbishop of Canterbury, studied in the school of law there. 
But in the twelfth century the law school of the University of 
Bologna eclipsed aU others in Europe. The two great 
branches of legal study in the middle ages, the Boman law 
and the canon law, began in the teaching of Imerius and 
Gratian at Bologna in the first half of the twelfth century. 
At the beginning of this century the name of university first 
replaces that of school ; and it is said that the great univer- 
sity degree, that of doctor, was first instituted at Bologna, 
and that the ceremony for conferring it was devised there. 
Prom Bologna the degree and its ceremonial travelled to 
Paris. A bull of Pope Honorius, in 1220, says that the study 
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of honcB litercB had at that time made the city of Bologna 
famous throughout the world. Twelve thousand students 
from all parts of Europe are said to have been congregated 
there at once. The different nations had their colleges, and 
of colleges at Bologna there were fourteen. These were 
founded and endowed by the liberality of private persons ; 
the university professors, the source of attraction to this 
multitude of students, were paid by the municipality, who 
found their reward in the &.nie, business, and importance 
brought to their town by the university. The municipalities 
of the g^at cities of northern and central Italy were not 
slow in following the example of Bologna ; in the thirteenth 
century Padua, Modena, Piacenza, Parma, Perrara, had each 
its university. Frederick 11. founded that of Naples in 
1224; in the fourteenth century were added those of Pavia, 
Perugia, Pisa, and Turin. Colleges of examiners, or, as we 
should say, hoards^ were created by Papal bull to examine in 
theology, and by imperial decree to examine in law and 
medicine. 

It was in these studies of law and medicine that the Italian 
universities were chiefly distinguished. The medical school 
of Salerno carries back its origin to the most remote antiquity, 
and boasts the same priority for its teaching of medicine 
which Bologua boasts for its teaching of law. The statutes 
of foreign universities regulate their studies ad vnstar stvdii 
Bonommsisy just as they so ofben regulate them by the 
example of Paris. But Paris had the pre-eminence in theo- 
logy and philosophy, and as these were the great studies of 
the mediseval universities, the university which took the lead 
in them surpassed all others in importance. So complete 
was the lead of Paris in the study which swallowed up all 
others, — ^the so-called philosophy of the schoolmen, — ^that the 
technical style of this philosophy was called by the humanists 
of the Renaissance, who inveighed against it : * the style of 
Paris.' 

To Italy we owe the Renaissance, and in the fourteenth 
century she took the intellectual lead which in the twelfth 
century belonged to France. But the movement of the 
Renaissance did not in Italy any more than in France 
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possess itself of the universities and schools, and make these 
its grand channels. The Benaissance was a literary move- 
ment, and the great men of the Benaissance were the human- 
ists. The grand business of the universities was the scholastic 
philosophy, and this governed all the rest of their teaching, 
even their teaching of letters. The humanists were men, 
like Petrarch, outside of the established school-teaching of 
their day, and hostile to it ; but this teaching went on in 
spite of them. There were isolated efforts by men of genius 
to bring education too into the movement of the Benaissance, 
and to give the guiding of education to humanists and the 
humanities ; such an effort was that of Yittorino di Feltre 
with his school at Mantua, and very interesting the history 
of such efforts is. But they did not succeed. The organised 
official teaching of Italy remained medieeval and barbarous 
long after her great writers and artists had launched their 
country, and Europe along with her, on the line of modem 
ideas and modem civilisation. 

The last phase of the scholastic philosophy was Averroism, 
— Aristotle interpreted through the Qreat Commmtary of 
Averroes. What this second or third hand Aristotle was, — 
an Aristotle that had passed through Syriac, Arabic, Hebrew, 
and Latin translation, with bltmders in each, and was then 
studied by the light of his Arabian commentator, and with 
the uncritical spirit of the Middle Age, with a view to find 
in him a philosophy of the universe, — is now well known. 
Averroism ruled in the Italian universities down to the 
seventeenth century, long after it had disappeared from the 
French schools, its earlier stronghold, and when the humani- 
ties, which Italy herself had had so large a share in intro- 
ducing, and the new philosophy of Descartes, had extinguished 
it everywhere else. The extraordinary number of copies of 
certain Averroist professors' lectures, still preserved in manu- 
script in the libraries of northern Italy, shows the popularity 
of this teaching, and enables us to trace its duration.* Cre- 
monini, who is called the last schoolman, was professor at 
Padua in 1631. This countryman of GraUleo, after the dis- 

♦ See Averroes et TAvemnsme^ par M. Renan, p. 324. 
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covery of Jupiter's satellites, judging that this discovery 
contradicted Aristotle, would never consent to look through 
a telescope again. One could not have a better incident to 
end the career of the scholastic philosophy. 

The Averroist doctrines, in this later phase in which the 
Italian universities received them, were at wide variance 
with Catholic orthodoxy, and the Lateran Council of 1612 
condemned them. Still the theologians were, at bottom, not 
ill-disposed to the routine, the respect for authority, the 
clinging to established texts, which the Averroist teaching 
shared with their own, and which both of them had learned 
in the same uncritical school of the Middle Age. The Aver- 
roist professors, on their part, made connivance easy by 
drawing the distinction, so often drawn since, between philo- 
sophy and religion. According to philosophy, they always 
said, according to Aristotle and Averroes, this is so and so ; 
if the Church says otherwise, we are obedient sons of the 
Church, and we submit our opinion to hers. On the other 
hand, it was not the arid jargon and barren formulas of the 
Averroist schoolman, it was his free canvassing of problems 
such as the unity of the intellect and the immortality of the 
soul, which drew the Italian students, fcdl of the scepticism 
and intellectual agitation of that time, to their lectures. 
* Tell us about the soul,* was the cry with which, at Padua 
and Bologna, the crowd of students is said to have received 
a new professor. By this side Averroism might also win 
some indulgence from the school of positive and experimental 
science which was rising beside it, the creation of that scien- 
tific intellect of Italy, which is one of her chief glories, and, 
perhaps, her chief force ; and which, through the worst times 
of the last three centuries, has never failed her. 

Nothing, indeed, could be more surely fatal to scholasticism, 
in all it forms, than the growth of positive and experimental 
science, and nothing could seem a more certain means to 
have swept it, in the end, out of the Italian universities. But 
Averroism and all the philosophical and literary movement, 
both of the Italian universities and of the Italian nation, 
fell by another cause. It fell by the Catholic reaction which 
followed the abortive attempts to bring about a reform of 
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religion in Italy. The intellectual development which the 
England of Elizabeth seemed to promise was in like manner 
checked by the triumph of Puritanism ; but the triumph of 
Catholicism in Italy was far more complete, was the triumph* 
of a far more unprogressive and anti-inteUectual influence, 
and far more fatal. Boards of reform, as they were called, 
were instituted for the supervision of studies ; religious 
orders, like the Jesuits, the Bamabites, and the Padri 
Scolopiy took to school-keeping, and many pious foundations 
for education date from this period ; but education was by 
the promoters of this movement not valued for its own sake, 
as the liberal culture of the human spirit, but was applied as 
an auxiliary to promote the authority of the old religion, 
and as a preventive against heresy. 

Thus the soul was taken out of it, and with education and 
government well matching each other, the brilliant Italy of 
the Renaissance settled down into the frivolity and torpor of 
its eighteenth century. The number of professors' chairs at 
Bologna, which in the seventeenth century had been 166, had 
in 1737 fallen to 62. The communes which had disputed 
eagerly the possession of a distinguished professor, and bidden 
against one another for his services, sunk into apathy. The 
boards of examiners, distinct from the regular teachers of the 
students, which in the earlier and flourishing times of the 
universities had made examinations independent, honest, and 
searching, fell into disuse. Universities came to be regarded 
not as seats of learning, but as mere instruments for con- 
ferring degrees, and their examinations were a farce. At 
Naples, the noble family of Avellino had the privilege 
assigned to it of giving, after a pretence of examination, the 
diploma of doctor in law and medicine, and of exacting the 
fees for it. It is remarkable, however, that through all this 
period of apathy and decline, the scientific tradition of Italy 
was never broken; a continuous chain of great names carries 
on this tradition uninterrupted from the sixteenth century to 
our own : Palloppio, Gralileo, Torricelli, Malpighi, Valisnieri, 
SpaUanzani, Gkilvani, Volta, Scarpa. In letters and philo- 
sophy, on the other hand, Italy has, perhaps, from the 
seventeenth century to the nineteenth, only one truly great 
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name to set against this illustrious list, — ^the name of Yico. It 
shows how insufficient are the natural sciences alone to keep 
up in a people culture and life, that the Italians^ at the end 
'of a period with the natural sciences alone thriving in it, 
and letters and philosophy moribund, found themselves, by 
their own confession, with * a poverty of general culture, and 
in an atmosphere unpropitious to knowledge,' which they 
sorrowfully contrast with the condition of other and happier 
nations. 

Two eflEbrts after life and improvement break this long 
period of deadness in the education of Italy. The first is 
the endeavour of the princes of the House of Savoy to make 
the organisation of public instruction in their own states 
more efficient. The Boyal Constitutions of 1729 and 1772 
were the firuit of such an endeavour. By these constitutions 
the control of secondary instruction was taken away from 
the religious orders, and the Collegio deUe Provmciey with 100 
free studentships, was established with the aim of preparing, 
in connection with the University, teachers qualified to give 
this instruction. Schools of method were established to 
prepare teachers for primary schools, and with the title of 
Mdgistraio ddla Riforma the germ of a well-composed 
Council of Public Instruction appeared. The regulations of 
this Council gave strictness to the lax university ezamina^ 
tions, and thus braced the University studies. Inspired by 
a political interest rather than by a love for culture and 
science, these reforms of the Turin Government had, pro- 
bably, for their main design to give the State the control of 
so powerful an instrument as public education ; but in cer- 
tain circumstances such a design may prove to be patriotic 
and useftd. The Turin Government imported into education 
the ideas which the Italy of that time so greatly needed, 
and which have made Piedmont's fortune in Italy; the ideas 
of public spirit, effective administration, honest work, and 
rigid discipline. These alone are not enough to form what 
the Italians well call an atmosfera intdletiuale propizia agli 
studiy but they form character, and prepare the indispensable 
foundations for a people's greatness : and even in that sub- 
alpine soil where, as Peyron, the celebrated Piedmontese 
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hellenist, contemptaously said: 'The thyme of Attica re- 
ftises to strike root,' their application produced a system of 
schools the best worked and managed, on the whole, in 
Italy. 

The second effort was due to the French occupation. We 
in England, impressed with their faults because it was our 
lot to meet them as enemies, do not in general know the 
true merits either of the French Eevolution or of the first 
Napoleon. Their faults are palpable and undeniable ; their 
merits are equally undeniable, but it needs some knowledge 
of the Continent, and some reflection, to make them palpable 
to an Englishman. The great merit of the French Bevolu- 
tion, the great service it rendered to Europe, was io get rid 
of the Middle Age ; very few Englishmen yet perceive even that. 
The great merit of the first Napoleon, the great service he 
rendered to Europe, was to fownd a civil organisation for 
modem society. With all his faults, his reason was so clear 
and strong that he saw, in its general outline at least, the 
just and rational type of civil organisation which modem 
society needs, and wherever his armies went, he instituted it. 

That the French Revolution's merit and service was a real 
one is shown by all the world, as it improves, getting rid 
more and more of the Middle Age. That Napoleon's merit 
and service was a real one is shown by the bad governments 
which succeeded him having always got rid, when they 
could, of his work, and by the progress of improvement, 
when these governments become intolerable, and are them- 
selves got rid of, always bringing it ba<ck. Where govern- 
ments were not wholly bad and did not get rid of Napoleon's 
good work, this work turns out to have the ftiture on its 
side, and to be more likely to assimilate the institutiops 
round it to its pattern than to be itself assimilated by them. 
The Rhine province of Prussia has the Code Na/poUon and 
Westphalia has not; but there is far more likelihood of 
Westphalia's having one day the Code Napoleon than of the 
Rhine province having the law of Westphalia. 

The absurdities and abuses of which the old education of 
Europe was fall, and nowhere so full as in Italy, the French 
reformed with unsparing vigour. Convents were turned into 

i2 
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schools, and in the haJf-barbarous district of Southern Italy 
Joseph Bonaparte^s government planted licei in the towns, 
while it extirpated brigandage in the country. The now 
existing public schools at Bari and Lecce were then esta- 
blished. Medical study in the kingdom of Naples having 
declined from the diplomas of the school of Salerno to those 
of the Princes of Avellino, the French restored it by fotmd- 
ing the Collegio Medico-chirurgico Napolitano, in which 
medical students were boarded, lodged, and taught by special 
professors of their own ; to this day, I am told, one of the 
best institutions in Europe for its purpose. Faculties and 
universities, of which it is easy to have, — and Italy had and 
has, — too many, were suppressed, and the expenditure on 
them turned to better account for the interests of public 
instruction. Thus at Ferrara the feeble and unneeded uni- 
versity was closed, and a KceOy which the city up to that 
time did not possess, and a school of hydraulics, for which 
Ferrara by its situation oflFers special advantages, substituted 
for it. Other universities, like Pavia, strong already, were 
strengthened still more; indeed, such a constellation of 
famous names as is seldom seen was to be found at Pavia 
under Napoleon's rule : Volta, Spallanzani, Frank, Scarpa, 
Foscolo, and Monti, were all professors there at the same 
time. The exact sciences, which stir the whole man less 
than letters and philosophy, are better suited than letters 
and philosophy to a political system like the first Napoleon's; 
and his own special turn, too, was for the exact sciences ; 
so in Italy, as in France, these throve and shone far more 
than letters. Yet for letters, too, and general culture, 
Napoleon did the very best thing, perhaps, that any govern- 
ment could do for them, by founding the Normal School of 
Pisa, on the model of, and in connection with, the Normal 
School of Paris, of which I have said so much. At the 
present moment the Pisa school is the sheet anchor of Italian 
secondary instruction. 

With the fall of the first French Empire all this improve- 
ment stopped. The Normal School of Pisa was closed, I 
have mentioned the French reforms in medical study at 
Naples. Besides reforming this, the French Government 
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had reorganised the whole University, established new 
chairs, museums, a botanic garden, &c. But ^ the Bourbon 
restoration,' says Signer Matteucci, * struck particularly at 
the University, reducing the number of students as much as 
possible by creating in the provinces university faculties, 
which had often only a nominal existence, and by confiding 
all instruction to the Jesuits and to the clergy.' As it was 
at Pisa and Naples, so it was everywhere. At Turin itself, 
the early seat of reform of a certain kind, the University 
was in 1821 closed. The attempts of the better Italian 
governments to do something for education were but half- 
hearted attempts, made without light and faith. In Tuscany 
the Grand-Ducal Government reopened in 1846 the Normal 
school of Pisa ; but so languid was this efiPort at revival, and 
so unfavourable were the circumstances for it, that in 1862 
there was not a single pupil lefb. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE ITALIAN 8EC0NDABY SCHOOLS SINCE 1869. 

TEE KBW KIMGDOX OF ITALY — THB UBOOB CASATX — THB ITALIAN OOOICDABT SCHOOLS 
AT THB FBBBBMT TIXB — ^LAXITT IN WOHXINO THB LBGOB CASATI. 

Meanwhile those events happened which consolidated Italy 
and placed the Kedmontese Government at its head. Count 
Cavonr well knew how necessary an agent in the regeneration 
of Italy was a good system of public instruction. He knew 
too that in modem times the State cannot remain a stranger 
to this instruction. The first Piedmontese Minister of Public 
Instruction had been appointed in 1847. The first Council 
of Public Instruction was nominated at the same time. 
Piedmont was at that time only Piedmont. It began at once 
to organise and improve instruction within its own borders, 
and the Piedmontese habits of discipline, regular work, and 
honest administration, produced, as I have said, excellent 
results in the Piedmontese schools, though the literary and 
scientific genius of Italy, and her love for aU humane culture, 
do not come to her fix>m Piedmont. The moment the first 
annexation had taken place, the Turin Government hastened 
to provide for the now enlarged requirements of its public 
instruction by a new law. This law was the education law of 
the 18th of November, 1859, — the Legge Casatiy as, from the 
name of the Minister of Public Instruction who introduced 
it, it is generally called. As fresh portions of Italy came 
under King Victor Emmanuel's rule, this law was extended to 
them also,* with some slight modifications. From that time to 

* To Tuscany by the Tuscan Government's law of March 10th, 1860; to the 
Neapolitan provinces by the law of the Government of the Lieutenancy, February 
10th, 1861 ; to Sicily by the decree of the Prodictatorial Government, October 17tb, 
1860. 
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this, ministries have rapidly succeeded one another in Italy ; 
no Minister of Public Instruction has held his post long, and 
from each, while he held it, numerous regulations and re- 
arrangements have proceeded. There is, therefore, a certain 
want of unity in what has been hitherto done. But the law 
of 1859 imposed on the Council of Public Instruction the 
duty of making a report to the Minister at the end of every 
five years on the state of all parts of public instruction in the 
Italian Kingdom. The first quinquennial period expired in 
November, 1864, and in May, 1865, the Council, through 
their Vice-President, Signer Matteucci, — himself at that 
time an Ex-Minister of Public Instruction, — ^addressed to the 
Minister, Baron Natoli, a report full of interest on the actual 
condition of superior, secondary, and primary education in 
the kingdom of Italy, with recommendations for dealing with 
them. The Council had prepared itself for its task by send- 
ing inspectors through the kingdom, by addressing questions 
to the university and school authorities, and by collecting 
statistics. To ascertain the progress made since 1859 was of 
course the immediate object of the Council's inquiry ; but in 
elucidating this, they threw clear light on the condition of 
studies which the law of 1859 found existing. I begin with 
secondary instruction ; and my notice of superior instruction, 
except at its point of contact with secondary, will, as before 
when I was speaking of France, be very brief. 

In 1865 there were in the northern provinces of the Italian 
kingdom 40 licei^ in the central provinces 19, in the southern 
provinces 14, in Sardinia 2, in Sicily 7 ; 82 in aU. The licei 
are established in the principal towns ; the State has one, at 
the least, in each province, and there are 59 provinces. 
Sixty-two of the 82 lied are State establishments. The 
course in a liceo is of three years only, and they correspond 
with the superior division of the French lycies. With the 
grammar division and elementary division correspond the 
giimasiy or gymnasiums, with a five years' course, answering 
to the two classes of the FreAch elementary division and the 
three of the grammar division. Only in the Neapolitan pro- 
vinces, is the ginnoMO a part of the liceo ; the united institu- 
tion there takes the name of liceo-ginnasiale. In other 
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provinces they are separate schools under separate manage- 
ment and often in separate premises. A certain nimiber of 
gimiasiy are, like the liceij at the State's charge ; * one, at 
least, in each province is so ; but in every chief town of a 
province, or district of a province {drcondarioy the French 
a/rrondissement) where the State has not a ginnasioy the 
municipality is bound by the law of 1869 to provide and 
superintend one. Many municipalities prefer to provide the 
requisite fands and to hand over the task of superintendence 
to the State ; and this is permitted by the law. There were, 
in 1866, 117 ginnasi in the northern provinces, 43 in the 
central, 17 in the southern, 12 in Sardinia, and 29 in Sicily; 
218 in all. Ninety-five of these are State establishments. 
After the licei and the ginnasi come the sauole tecniche. 
These are a creation of that modem desire for schools not 
exclusively classical which has founded the ReaUSchulen in 
Germany, and is founding the enseignement secondaire spScial of 
France. In Piedmont the first atteinpt to satisfy this desire 
was made in 1840, when Latin was struck out of the pro- 
gramme of the primary schools, and arithmetic, geography, 
and history, introduced into that of the secondary. A step 
farther was taken in 1848, when there was instituted (* by 
way of experiment,' as the law said t) a special course in the 
public schools for boys whose studies were not to be classical. 
This special course embraced the usual matters, — the mother- 
tongue and modem languages, modem history, mathematics 
and natural sciences, drawing, account-keeping, &c., — which 
we have seen it embrace elsewhere. A biftircation was thus 
established, not as in France, in the middle oT secondary in- 
struction, but at its outset, and immediately after primary 
instruction; and the technical course, like the gymnasial, 
was of five years. Subventions were offered by the State to 
provinces and communes which would establish special 
courses of this kind, and the law of 1859 allowed the munici- 
palities which were under the obligation of providing a 

* Of the lic€Ot however, the material as well as the personal expenses (as they 
are called) are at the State's charge ; that is, the State pays for buildings, repairs, 
fittings, &c., as well as for teachers ; of its ginnasi and acuole tecniche only the per- 
sonal expenses, the teachers' salaries, are defrayed by the State. 

t Lfffge del 4 Otiobre 1848, etti coUegi nasionali^ art. 26, 
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girmasio to provide a ficfvbola tecnica instead of it. The same 
law entirely separated the technical from the classical schools, 
and divided the technical or special course into two grades : 
the first of three years in the styuola tecmca; the second of 
two years in the istituto tecnico. The scuola tecmca re- 
mained in connection with the department of Public Instruc- 
tion, and its teaching was made gratuitous. The istituto 
tecnico was attached to the department of Agriculture and 
Commerce, and became a special or trade school, rather than 
a school of general secondary instruction, classical or non- 
classical. 

Of scuole tecmche there were, in 1865, 86 in the northern 
provinces, 44 in the central, 7 in the southern, 3 in Sardinia, 
and 18 in Sicily ; 167 in all. A certain number of these 
schools,* too, are State establishments, having been originally 
founded by the State, or transferrred to its care by the 
^municipalities. Every State school takes the prefix of 
* royal' (regrm). 

The schools which are not State institutions are divided 
into pareggiate and non-fareggidte. Pareggiate means assimi- 
lated. Li the assimilated schools the course is the same as 
in the State schools; the pupils are classified in the same 
way, and the programmes which the Minister of Public 
Instruction, as in France, issues, and which differ little from 
the French programmes which I have already described, are 
followed. The non-assinulated schools regulate their course, 
classify their scholars, and fix their studies, as they please. 

The vast majority of the boys frequenting these schools are 
day-scholars. Italy, however, has a great many foundations 
for the free board and lodging of a certain number of scholars 
in connection with the schools of the place where the founda- 
tion exists. An establishment where scholars are boarded 
and lodged is in Italy called a corwitto. It may happen that 
pupils who pay for their board and lodging are received there 
as well as scholars proper, or bursars, but the convitto exists 
for the sake of the latter. Many of these foundations are in 
the hands of the religious, many in those of the munici- 

* 45 out of the 157. 
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palities ; the State has nine of them, and these State founda- 
tions are called con/vitU naaioncdu 

The expenditure of the State on these nine coiwitti, and on 
the 62 Ijceums, 95 gymnasiums, and 45 technical schools, 
with which it has charged itseli^ was, in the school-year 
1868-64, -2,194,634 fr. ; in round numbers, 88,000?. The 
rest of the public secondary schools are maintained by local 
expenditure on the part of the provinces and communes, of 
which no complete accounts have yet been collected and 
published. 

The population of the public secondary schools of the 
Italian kingdom * is 24,492.t It is divided as follows. The 
Ucei have 8,862 scholars ; the gimumy 12,862 ; the scuole tec^ 
mchef 8,268. To divide it in another way : the classical public 
schools have 16,224 pupils, the non-classical, 8,268. For the 
body of 24,492 scholars there are 2,842 teachers, of whom 
905 are ecclesiastics. 

This is extravagant work on the face of it, for we have 
here a teacher to every ten scholars and a fraction. The 
more we examine the school statistics the more clearly 
does the extravagance of the present order of things come 
out. The best frequented schools by far are those of the 
northern provinces, the old dominions of the throne of 
Sardinia; but even in these schools the supply of pupils 
reaches on an average only 19 and a fruction per class for 
the lied, 15 and a fraction per class for the girmcuiy and 24 
pupils and a fraction per class for the scuole tecnichcX But 
in the new provinces of the Italian kingdom the proportion 
is very much lower. In central Italy the licei have on the 
average only 9 pupils per class, the gmnasi 10, and the scuole 

* The kiDgdom of Italy contained, by the censuB of 1861 , 21,747,334 inhabitants. 

t These numbers are taken from the recent report of the Superior Council of 
Public Instruction to the Minister. The statistics, however, collected with so 
much pains for that most valuable document, are not absolutely complete ; the re^ 
turns from some places either could not be procured, or arrived too late to be used. 
Bee SulU Condiaioni delta pttbblica Istrusione nel Regno d^ Italia ; Setaziane generale 
presentata al Miniatro dot Comiglio Superiore di Torino (Milan, 1865), p. 245. 

I As in France, the class, in Italy, represents a year of the school course, and 
the school has as many classes as it has years of course. The licei and scuole 
techniche have thus a three-year course and three classes ; the ginnasi, a five-year 
course and five classes. 
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tecmche only 8. As we go £Eurther south the proportion 
becomes lower stilL It is calculated bj the Council of 
Public Instruction that in northern Italy and Sardinia there 
are at present twice as many licei as are wanted, in central 
Italy four times as many as are wanted, in southern Italy 
and Sicily more than four times. The pupils are wanting to 
the schools, they say, not the schools to the pupils ; and it is 
in the classical schools that the deficiency of pupils is 
greatest and increases, while the non-classical schools are 
continually getting fuller. 

The Council do not recommend the suppression, at present, 
of any of the existing licei, but, to diminish a source of needless 
ei:pense, they propose to put the literarjr and mathematical 
instruction of the Ucei into the two first years of the course 
there, and the instruction in natural sciences into the third 
year, and that in all those licei which are unprovided with the 
proper outfit for giving the latter instruction, the course shall 
be restricted to two years, and the third year's course sup- 
pressed, y 

A more efficacious retrenchment is proposed in the case of 
the lower secondary schools. It is proposed to strike Latin 
and Greek out of the first three years of the gymnasial 
course, to fiU these three years with the modem and practical 
studies of the technical school, to make the first three years' 
course gratuitous, and to amalgamate the technical school 
with the lower part of the gymnasium. Latin and Greek are 
not to come till the two last years of the gymnasial course. 
This seems a very sensible proposal. The separation esta- 
blished by the law of 1859 between the technical school and 
the gymnasium was costly and unnecessary. It had more 
inconveniences than the old French bifurcation, because it 
separated the boys younger. It is in general premature to 
decide for a boy, the moment his primary instruction is 
finished, whetiier his secondary instruction shall be classical 
or non-classical. In any case, whether it is to be classical 
or non-classical, much of his instruction, — arithmetic, geo- 
graphy, history, and so on, — must be the same ; and to have 
two schools and two sets of teachers for the same thing, is to 
double your expenses needlessly. Commimes and munici- 
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palities, with funds and population really but for one secondaiy 
school, were obliged, by the law of 1859, to make their school 
either altogether cl&ssical or non-classical ; they were pulled 
different ways between an influential minority of their in- 
habitants who wanted a classical school, and the bulk of their 
middle class who wanted a non-classical; and they often 
ended by establishing two schools, a ginnasio and a scuola 
tecnicay both of which could not be maintained properly, 
though one might have been. The practical studies, as they 
are called, of the earlier years of the ginnasioy were besides 
insufficient, especially if it be considered how few boys, 
comparatively, pass on from the giwncLtio to the liceo; for 
how many, therefore, the five gymnasial years of Latin and 
Greek, and nothing else, are time misused. Nor are even 
Latin and Greek properly learned in the girmasio during 
these five years, as the examinations at the end of the course 
show; they might be better learned in two years, a good 
substratum of modem instruction having preceded them. 
So the Council propose, as I have said, * the unification of 
the first triennium of the girmasio with the first grade of the 
acuola tecmca.^ If the united pupils exceed 40 or 50 per 
class, a second teacher is to be provided. But with the pre- 
sent school population the unification, if adopted, will, in a 
very great number of cases, enable three teachers to do what 
six are now employed for, and effect an important saving. 
The two last years of the ginnaaio will remain devoted, as 
before, to classical instruction and to preparation for the 
Uceo. The boy who does not want this will go, after his three 
years of modem instmction, either straight into business, 
or to one of the istit^ti teenidy the special schools under the 
Minister of Agriculture and Commerce. 

The Council foresee that this recommendation may expose 
them to the charge of discouraging Latin and Greek, and 
they meet this anticipated accusation by drawing a picture 
of the study of Latin and Greek, as this study exists at pre- 
sent in the Italian schools. Everything that I myself observed 
entirely confirms the faithfulness of the Council's picture ; but 
the testimony of Italians is more weighty in this case than 
that of any foreigner. * What fruits,' the Council ask, * do 
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we obtain from onr classical studies at present? After a 
youth has spent seven or eight years in the study of Latin, 
five or six in that of Greek, is he in a condition to read with 
pleasure and without effort a La|dn author, to write correctly 
a short piece of Latin prose, to make out by himself one of 
the easiest Greek authors P The Latin compositions which 
the Council have had before them, the entrance examinations 
at the University,* in which one or more members of this 
Council have since 1860 constantly borne part, the competi- 
tive examinations for the studentships in the Collegio dells 
Promndey the accounts we have received from the inspectors, 
and for the southern provinces the detailed reports of the 
Yisiting Commission of 1862, afford convincing proof that 
Latin is neither studied nor liked by our youth, and that 
there is a notable going back in the knowledge of it in the 
last twenty-five years. What shall we say of Greek? The 
study of Greek in our schools leads to such scanty result, our 
young men, the moment they leave school, forget so utterly aU 
the little Greek they have ever learned, that it is impossible 
not to consider as lost the time and labour which pupils and 
masters have spent on it.' 

And elsewhere the Coimcil speak of the inferiority of Italy 
to other countries in secondary instruction, and above aU in 
the literary and classical part of it,t as a matter too clear for 
doubt or concealment.^ This inferiority is indeed patent. It 
is often said, and with truth, that in English classical schools 
there is a great disproportion between the amount of time and 
labour spent in teaching Latin and Greek, and the result ob- 
tained ; the same might be said everywhere ; still no one who 
knew the work in the highest forms of the great public schools 
of England, Germany, or Prance, would draw such a picture 
of classical instruction in those thre^ countries as the Italian 
reporter draws of it in Italy. 

The state in which the law of 1869 found it, accounts for 
its present deficiencies. The relative superiority of the schools 

* Of Turin, where the candidates come from schools which, compared with 
those of other parts of Italy are, as I have said, well worked. 

t SuUe Condieioni deUa puhhlica htruzione nel ^egno <f Italia^ p. 258. 
X SuUe CondUionit &c., p. 286. 
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in the north of Italy I have already mentioned. Elsewhere 
(I quote again the Italian reporter) ' secondary instruction 
had lost the organisation given to it under the French em- 
pire, and was reduced to Latin, a little Italian, and, in the 
last years of the school course, elementary mathematics, 
physics, and the reading of certain treatises of philosophy.' 
As the proper means of teaching physics were in general 
wanting, this bill of fare may certainly be pronounced 
scanty. With this instruction the scholars managed, how- 
ever, nearly always to pass the University examinations; 
' but * (says the reporter again) * the Grovemment delegates 
who inquired into their examinations, and had not only the 
registers but the candidates' papers before them, could not 
but come to the conclusion that the examinations were 
nothing but a pure form, so great was the laxity used in 
passing one and all of the candidates.' The attendance in 
the secondary schools was irregular to an inconceivable degree. 
In many of the new provinces from one-third to one-half of 
the pupils absented themselves daily. 

The law of 1859 introduced programmes, mainly after the 
French model ; a staff of inspectors-general at head-quarters, 
and, in each province, B,proweditore to represent the State, and 
a Provincial School Council to represent the local authority. 
It required guarantees of capacity from teachers. It exacted 
for admission to the liceo the production of the licenza gin- 
nasiaUy a certificate showing that the candidate had passed 
with success an examination in the studies of the ginnasio ; 
for admission to the University, the production of the licenza 
liceale, showing the same thing with respect to the studies of 
the liceo. It introduced greater strictness into the university 
examinations, providing that they should be given by boards 
of examiners named by the universities or by the Minister of 
Public Instruction. 

Bat many causes combined to impair the effectual opera- 
tion of this law. It was extended to other parts of the king- 
dom as they were annexed. Having been made for one part 
of the kingdom, it could not be extended to others without 
some modification; the principle of modification having been 
once admitted, relaxations and exceptions were conceded to 
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importonitj, and by these the soTind provisions of the original 
law were in manj cases made a dead letter. The programmes 
were pitched too high ; for instance, geometry and algebra 
were in the programme of the girmasio, and these were so 
evidently beyond the pupils' state of preparation, that they 
had to be struck out and arithmetic by itself substituted for 
them. For arithmetic the law had provided that there should 
be separate teachers, but it had omitted to impose any test 
of fitness on them. Unqualified persons were therefore ap- 
pointed, and arithmetic was ill taught. The degree of 
bachelor, obtainable after three years of university study, was 
made the condition of admission to the higher masterships of 
secondary schools, and a certificate of capacity, obtainable by 
examination {eaame cPahilitaaiorf,e), was required for the lower ; 
but by admitting equipolleni titlesy as they are called, that is, 
titles of admission allowed to count instead of the degree or 
the certificate, a door was opened to great abuse, and the law 
was continually evaded. The school authorities were out of 
humour with changes which interrupted the easy life they 
had hitherto led, and which gave them a great deal of fresh 
work and trouble. In the gitmasi, arithmetic having been 
assigned to a special master, one master was to be charged 
with all the other work, — Latin, Italian, history, and geogra- 
phy,— of his class ; it having been found that when there was 
a master for each subject, ilie pupil learnt next to nothing 
from any one of them, as they had no firm hold on him. 
When, however, one master had the four subjects, it soon ap- 
peared that he taught none of these subjects but Latin. In 
the Uc&iy the pupils, accustomed to lax discipline, without 
thorough grounding in classical studies, and borne, by what 
inclination for knowledge they had, anywhere rather ^an in 
the direction of these studies, showed themselves entirely 
averse to the Latin and Greek lessons, and it needed vigorous 
measures to prevent their absenting themselves from them. 
The Ucema girmasiah is indispensable for a number of GU)vem- 
ment employments, the licenza liceale is indispensable for ad- 
mission to tiie imiversity, the degrees of which are required 
for the exercise of law and medicine ; so through the school 
the pupU must go ; but he manifests, it is said, a febrile im- 
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patience to get tlirough as fast as possible^ lie is nearly always 
poshed into a class above bis real attainments, cannot profit 
by its teaching, and passes out of it by an examination which 
is illusory. With this pressure on the part of pupils and 
parents, and ihe general low standard of studies, the school 
authorities are apt to be slack and indulgent ; two-thirds of 
those presented for the Ucema girmasiale and the licenza 
HcecUe now pass, but it is calculated by the Council that 
hardly one-third of them ought to pass. The same reasons 
make the provincial school councils also, — coming, as they do, 
within the influence of local feelings, — slack and indulgent. 
The proweditore and the one or two central inspectors repre- 
senting the State, have had no staff through which to exer- 
cise an efficient inspection or control; for the law of 1859, 
while providing that the inspection of the secondary schools 
should be entrusted to two inspectors-general and their repre- 
sentativesy had omitted to say who or what these representa- 
tives should be. Nor did the university examinations, as re- 
modelled by the legislation of 1859, suffice to raise the stan- 
dard of instruction throughout the country. In the first 
place, the most important articles of that legislation were, 
as regards many universities, withdrawn or suspended. The 
change they introduced was too sweeping, the opposition they 
provoked too strong. Thus, in the great University of Naples, 
a university with some 5,000 students, there still continues to 
be no obligatory matriculation, and therefore no obligatory 
examination of the student at entrance. In the second place, 
high pitched examinations are the result, not the cause, of a 
high condition of general culture, and examinations tend, in 
lact, to adjust themselves to studies. So long, therefore, as 
the Italian secondary schools are what they are, the standard 
of university examinations in Italy, even when they are en- 
forced, is irresistibly dragged down below the point at which 
the reformers of education try to fix it. The prescribed 
strictness is not maintained ; in the university year 1862-63 
the rejected candidates for degrees in the ItdJian universities 
were not more than six for every hundred who passed ; in 
similar trials in France, Belgium, Germany, and England, 
the proportion rejected is far larger, though no one will say 
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that the candidates in these countries present themselves 
worse prepared than in Italy. The admission examinations 
show the same over-indtdgence, nearly every candidate being 
admitted in some Italian universities, while for the corre- 
sp6nding examinations in France, — ^those for the degree of 
bachelor, — the number of rejections is on an average 20 per 
cent, at least, and sometimes rises as high as 50 per cent. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

THE ITALIAN XJNIVERSITIEa. 
rkvcm OF nuDExm nv abts— orbat wubkb of ttkitbbsxtxbs in mar. 

FBOM 1858 to the present time there has been in Italy a 
slight but steady falling off in the attendance at the nni- 
versities. From the want of admission registers at Naples it is 
impossible to determine with accuracy the total nxmiber of 
students in the Italian Universities in a given year ; 10,000, 
however, is not fiu* from the mark. In the French faculties, in 
1862, 23,371 students were entered ; 14,864 of them in Paris 
alone. In the nineteen universities of Germany, exclusive of 
Austria, there are about 30,000 students.^ It is calculated 
that France has about one university student fo¥ every 1,900 
inhabitants, Germany one for every 1,500, Italy one for every 
2,2Q0. But the great difference between Italy and these 
countries is in the character of studies followed by the uni- 
versity students. WhUe a fourth of the German students 
study letters and philosophy, the proportion of Italian stu- 
dents who study these is utterly insignificant. The preva- 
lence of the study of letters is a good test of a country's 
general condition of culture and civilisation ; and that it is so 
is strikingly confirmed by Turin, — ^the centre not, certainly, 
of the most gifted part of Italy, but of the best governed, 
trained, oud civilised part, — Shaving in its university incom- 
parably more students in letters than any other university 

* So 89J9 Signor Mattencci, and I leare his nnmbers for the sake of the remarks 
he fonnds on them ; but in 1864 there were onlj (in round numbers) 20,000 matri- 
culated students in all the G-erman uniyersities, including those of Austria. It is 
possible Signor Matteucci reckons unmatriculated attendants at lectures, and so gets 
his high number of studentSp but 1 hare been able to find no statistics corroborating 
the high number he assigns. 
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town of the kingdom. The greater part of the universities 
have next to none. Pavia, out of 1,200 students in the year 
1864, had only eight of them in the faculty of letters. The 
principal of the Normal School at Pisa reports that his pupils 
are often the sole attendants at the lectures in the faculty of 
letters at Pisa, and he adds that in several universities, and 
notably in that of Naples, there are years in which not a single 
degree in letters, or, as we should say, arts^ is given. Nor is 
this because of the greater popularity of the natural sciences. 
It is not the faculty of mathematical and natural sciences, — a 
faculty which, like that of letters and philosophy, the student 
in general follows simply for purposes of education, — it is not 
this £a.culty that is frequented at the expense of the faculty of 
letters. The throng of students is in the faculties where 
Brodstudiem.^ as the Glermans say, are prosecuted, — ^in medi- 
cine and laws. This is especially the case at Naples, where 
I have seen in the lecture-rooms of these faculties a concourse 
of students said, and I can well believe it, to number not less 
than 400. 

The Italian universities had, in 1862-63, 714 professors, of 
whom 542 are fuU or regular professors {ordinarii). It is the 
abundance of supplementary professors which shows intellec- 
tual life and movement in a university ; through means of 
their lectures a subject gets treated on all its sides, the regu- 
lar professors are kept up to the mark by a competition'which 
stimulates them, and men fitted to be, when their turn comes,* 
regular professors, are enabled to show themselves. The extra- 
professors and the Privat-doeenten are thus the life of the Ger- 
man universities. The smaller universities there have nearly 
as many regular professors as the greater ; what distinguishes 
Berlin or Heidelberg is the multitude of able men, who, as 
extra-professors or as Privat-docenten, are swelling the volume 
of university instruction there, and developing their own 
powers at the same time. The University of Preyburg in the 
Duchy of Baden has only seven regular professors less than 
Heidelberg ; one has 34, the other 27 ; but Heidelberg has 53 
extra-professors and Privat-docenteny while Preyburg has only 
14. Berlin, in like manner, has 111 extra-professors and 
Privat'docenten to its 55 regular professors. In this way not 

x2 
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only is the teacHmg augmented and stimulated, but the State, 
which pays the regxdar professors, is saved expense by having 
to provide fewer of them, and is enabled to pay them better 
and to make their chairs, as they should be, valuable prizes. 
Neither the stimulus nor the economy are to be found in the 
Italian university system. The xmiversity professors are, — 
for Italy, where officials are in general paid miserably, and 
none more miserably than those of secondary instruction, — 
not iU paid. A law passed in 1862 fixes the salaries of pro- 
fessors in the principal universities at 200Z. and 240Z. a year ; 
of those in the less important ones at 120Z. and 144Z. But 
the burden of all these salaries has to be borne by the State. 
Nor does it get full work out of this host of regular professors. 
The same laxity and want of discipline which astonish us in 
the secondary schools prevail generally in the universities. 
The students are in the habit of departing when they think 
term (as we should ^%ff) has lasted long enough ; as vacation 
time approaches, which is when the students please, and not 
when the Begohvmento pleases, ^ the whole body of students 
with one accord,' says the official report, * sometimes leave the 
schools deserted.''^ Here again Turin forms an exception to 
the other Italian universities, and is exempt from their irregu- 
larity. Again, in France and Germany there are from thirty- 
two to thirty-seven weeks of lectures in the university year, 
with four lectures a week fr^m all lecturers charged with the 
principal matters of study ; a professor's yearly course, there- 
fore, contains from 90 to 120 lectures. From 60 to 70 lectures, 
or even less, is all that the Italian professors g^ve a year. 
Finally, the .students are in the habit of migrating from the 
xmiversity where they have studied to take their degree in 
some other university where the examinations are reported to 
be easier. 

Italy has 15 universities,t which, with the Istituto 8v/periore 
of Florence, an establishment with a part of the teaching and 
of the degrees of a university, are all of them State institu- 

* SuUe CondUionif fc, p. 197. 

t They are the following : Bologna, Pisa, Pavia, Turin, Naples, Palermo, Modena, 
Parma, 0enoa, Catania, Siena, Cagliari, Measina, Sassari, Macerata. To these will 
now be added the oniyersities of Venetia. 
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tions. She lias also four free mdversities,''^ as ihey are called ; 
municipal institutions supported bj their own funds, and, 
when these fall short, by the municipality. Thus, for instance, 
the free university of Camerino has property of the value of 
85,469 francs a year ; like several of the other universities, it 
has not the complete number of faculties, it has only two, — 
law and medicine. The municipality is bound, in return for 
the privilege of possessing a body which gfives instruction 
and degrees in law and medicine, to make good to the two 
&culties their expenses, so far as they are not covered by 
what their property and their fees bring them in. 

The fifteen imiversities of the State are a heavy burden to 
it. The State has taken their property, but their property and 
their fees together represent an annual sum not approaching 
that which the State spends upon them. Bologna had pro- 
perty which now lets at 16,000 fiuncs a year, but the State 
spends 490,000 fruncs on Bologna. Naples had a charge on 
the Qran Libro of 19,591 francs a year ; this is now handed 
over to the Clinical Institute, and the State spends 670,000 
fraD.cs a year on the University of Naples. Palermo had 
nearly 145,000 francs a year, which is now received by the 
Treasury ; but the Treasury pays back to Palermo more than 
420,000 francs. The University of Turin is still the nominal 
possessor of its own property ; but this property is adminis- 
tered by the State, and what it brings in is treated as 
ordinary State revenue, not as revenue to be si>ecially applied 
to the university, which, however, gets from the State nearly 
620,000 francs a year. In short, ihe fourteen or fifteen mil- 
lions of francs which is what the total property of the Italian 
universities, when they became State establishments, was 
worth, represent in annual value less than an eighth part of 
the aTiTiTia.1 sum which the State now spends on the uni- 
versities. Italy is spending yearly on her faculty-instruction 
the prodigious sum of 5,500,000 of francs ; Prance spends 
3,500,000 ; Prussia 3,000,000. But of the 3,500,000 of francs 
which the French Treasury spends on faculty-instruction, it 
gets back in fees, which are high and collected with regularity, 
more than 2,500,000 ; so that the real cost of this instruction 

* Urbiooi Perugia, Camerino, and Fezrara. 
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to the State does not exceed 800,000 francs. In Frossia the 
fees are low, but the State outlay on faculty-instruction is in 
the first instance £100,000 less than that of Italy ; and the 
State has for low fees this compensation, that what the 
student thus saves he spends on extra instruction, and at 
least the culture of the nation is a gainer. In Italy the fees 
are so low and so irregularly collected that they produce to 
the State less than 500,000 francs. Nor has the State the 
consolation of seeing its students, as in Grermany, by paying 
extra-teachers who supplement the regular instruction, turn 
the cheapness of this to the best account. 

As the municipal liberality, the vigorous organisation, the 
intellectual stir, of which in the Middle Age the Italian uni- 
versities had the benefit, have died out, so has the college 
system of the Middle Age. Only a few years ago there were 
still left at Bologna one or two foreign colleges for free 
students ; ' remains,' says Signer Matteucci, ' of the so many 
and famous colleges of the various nations which individuals 
and governments had founded in this celebrated university.' 
They are gone ; and the college system of the mediaeval 
university is no doubt unsuited to meet the general require- 
ments of those who seek university instruction in our own 
time. The Oollegio delle Provinde, which I have already men- 
tioned, a foundation of comparatively modem date, still exists 
at Turin ; and in connection with the university of this city 
there are not less, in all, than 170 free maintenances for 
students. Pavia has still the Collegio Ghislierij with 66; 
some of the holders of these enjoy them at the University of 
Pavia, others at the Normal School of Pisa, others at the 
special schools of Turin and Milan. Pavia has also the 
Collegio BorromeOy with 28 free studentships. But the whole 
yearly sum which the State now disposes of for bursarships 
and exhibitions at the universities amoimts to no more than 
153,063 francs.* 

^ Sidle Condizioniy ^c, p. 161. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

PBIVATE SCHOOLS AND ECCLESIASTICAL SCHOOLS. 

ffTATB UNlVJUiSrnsa and schools BBTTBB THAIT AKT OTHSBS IK TTALT—- BXUOIOtJI 
OPNOBBQATXONS AlTD THBXS SCHOOLS — THB SBCULAH CLBBOT A2fD THBIB SmCnfAJOBS 
— TJIBXCHAirr BVFOBMS IN THS SCHOOLS OF THB BXLIOIOX7S. 

THEBE seems no doubt that the free tmiyersities are the 
laxest in passing candidates ; as Turin, with its traditions 
of a strict public service, and Naples, with the life and com- 
petition created by its 5,000 students, are the strictest. There 
seems no doubt, too, that the secondary schools of the State 
are in general better than the private schools ; that the laxity, 
too great in the public schools, is yet greater in the private, 
which have also remained untouched by what improvement 
and progress have, since 1859, appeared in the public schools. 
' The great danger of our private teaching,' say the Italian 
reports, ^ consists in this ; that blind and ignorant parents 
suffer themselves to be misled by the usurped reputation of 
a master who, knowing nothing, takes upon himself to teach 
everything, from a, 6, c, to philosophy.* The same danger 
attends unregulated private schools in all countries ; only in 
England we always console ourselves with our favourite 
maxim that the parents who send their children to these 
schools are ' acting in the spirit of self-respect and independ- 
ence.'''^ In the same independent spirit, parents and boys 
like to cut as short as they can the period given to schooling. 
* We find a febrile impatience ' (say the Italian reports again) 
' to shorten the term of study ; and to gratify this impatience 
a number of private schools have sprung up, in which the 

« See in the Tmes, of October 30th, 1866, the letter of Mr. Hint, Begistrar to 
the Bojal Commission on PopnlAr Education. 
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getting through the work well is sacrificed to the getting 
through it quick.' These schools profess to do in two years 
what the public schools do in three; and as examinations 
have hitherto been very lax in Italy, and as in the assimilated 
or semi-private schools, which have been allowed to examine 
all comers, and which for the sake of the fees were glad to 
attract as many examinees as possible, they have been laxest 
of all, the half-prepared private school boy presented himself 
at an istit/ato pa/reggicUo to pass the examination for the 
gymnasial licence or the lyceal licence, and generally managed 
to scramble through. This abuse became so flagrant that 
the minister has been obliged to take away from the isUtuti 
pareggiati the right of examining for the licence any pupils 
but their own. 

In Upper Italy rather less than a fifth of the candidates for 
the gymnasial licence, and rather more than a fourth of the 
candidates for the lyceal licence, come from private schools. 
In Central Italy private school teaching, if estimated by the 
number of candidates it presents for these examinations, 
would appear next to nothing ; its candidates are not six per 
cent, of the whole number presented. In Southern Italy, 
where education of all kinds is wanting, the whole number of 
candidates is, to be sure, insignificant ; but of what there are 
the private schools send a better proportion ; they send about 
a third of the candidates for the gynmasial licence, about a 
sixth of those for the lyceal. 

As regards lay private schools, anything like complete 
statistics and information is not at present to be had. As 
regards ecclesiastical private schools it is difiPerent. These 
are of two kinds, the schools of the religious corpomtions and 
the seminaries or schools under episcopal control. In the 
report of the Superior Council of Public Instruction, from 
which I have quoted so much, no accoimt is given of these 
schools. But at the end of 1866 the Minister of Public 
Instruction, Baron Natoli, having first instituted the neces- 
sary inquiries, drew up two reports* on them, which have 



:• ♦ Statistiea del Begno tP Italia : htriunone data da Corporazioni rdigwse ; and 
StatUtica del Begno i Italia : latruziane data nd Seminari, Florence, 1865. 
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since been printed, and whicli ao^ fall of cnrious and interest- 
ing matter. 

All through Italy, in the Catholic reaction which followed 
the stoppage of the Eeformation there, religions congrega- 
tions were formed which took the management of education. 
The Jesuits have a world-wide celebrity, but the names at 
least of other congregations are not wholly unfamiliar to 
most of us ; the Bamabites (authorised in 1533), the Scolopiy 
or 8cuole Pie (1621), the Theatines (1624), the Eedemptorists 
(1732), the Christian Brothers, of French origin, but extended 
to Italy (1600). Pious persons left money to build and endow 
schools in connection with these societies. There were 
societies of each sex, with schools for each sex, for primary 
instruction and for secondary, for boarders and for day 
scholars. Anti-civil and anti-modem tendencies are generally 
imputed by the Mends of progress to^hese corporations, and 
at the end of the last century they had fallen into disfavour. 
The reforms of the Emperor Joseph 11. were hostile to them 
in his Italian dominions. The IVench rule, with its resolute 
maxims of lay and civil organisation, was more hostile still ; 
but the governments which were restored in 1816 made 
alliance with them. Austria persisted for some time in the 
Josephine traditions, but after 1848 events forced her into 
the policy which led to the Concordat of 1866, and to the 
religious corporations this policy was, of course, favourable. 
Piedmont began the decisive change in this as in other 
things. The Piedmontese law of the 29th of May, 1866, 
suppressed a number of religious corporations. Then came 
1869 and the annexation of the new provinces. These pro- 
vinces, the moment they expelled their old governments, 
adopted the Piedmontese law, carrying it a little further. 
The Piedmontese law assigned for the benefit of the poorer 
and underpaid clergy the property of the corporations which 
were suppressed. The new provinces assigned a certain pro- 
portion to lay instruction and to charitable institutions. The 
Piedmontese law, however, had suffered the teaching cor- 
porations to subsist, while it abolished other religious 
corporations ; and this exemption was maintained in the new 
provinces in order to keep their legislation at one with that 



^ 
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of Piedmont. The party of progress regarded this as a mere 
temporary compromise, and demanded a far more radical 
reform. The government brought before the Italian Parlia- 
ment a bill for the dissolution of all religious corporations. 
Baron Natoli says that the majority in the country desired 
such a measure. But the time was, at all events, not fully 
ripe for it, and the bill was, as we all remember, withdrawn. 

Eegarding, however, the respited corporations as certainly 
doomed, and their dissolution as only adjourned for a little 
whUe, the minister has taken the inventory of his victims' 
effects. It appears that there are 63 institutions in which 
secondary instruction is given by religious corporations. 
These institutions have 462 teachers and 6,752 boys. The 
girls are much more numerous. Of the boys 30 per ce!nt. 
are boarders. Primary instruction, with which I am not now 
concerned, is given bjw the religious corporations to a far 
larger body of pupils, and among these, again, the girls far 
outnumber the boys.* 

The minister speaks unfavourably of the instruction given 
by the religious. Attentively read, however, his criticisms 
point rather to disaffection in these teachers than to ignorance 
and incompetence. He says that their teaching tends to 
make bad citizens, and to keep up a spirit of resistance to 
the new order of things in Italy. He relates that when a 
royal inspector asked a girl in a school of the Ursuline nuns 
at Benevento who was the king of Italy, the girl, to avoid 
acknowledging the lawful sovereign, answered : H nostro re e 
Oesu Cristo. He maintains that letters and sciences get a 
peculiar and illiberal tinge when taught in the cloister. He 
adds, going to more indisputable ground, that the manage- 
ment of their property by the religious corporations is in the 
highest degree wasteful and injudicious, and that in many 
cases funds once ample have by this management been ren- 
dered insufficient for the proper maintenance of the schools. 
In other cases funds still ample are abused ; and he cites the 
instance of a college for girls at Milan, where with a revenue 

* The numbers are as follows : total number of pupils of the religious corpo- 
rations, 97,440 ; 62,901 girls and 18,712 boys. Of the latter, 12,960 are receiving 
primary instruction ; 6,762 (as I hate said) secondary. 
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of 8,0002. a jear a band of 87 governesses and lay sisters 
maintain and teach 30 pupils. 

The minister has been able to deal with the seminaries 
more effectoally than with the schools of the religious cor- 
porations. The seminaries were instituted by the Council of 
Trent to train young men for holy orders without exposing 
them to the influence of the universities. These schools were 
placed in every diocese; they were governed by a rector 
whom the bishop nominated ; they were subsidised out of the 
bishop's revenues, and entirely under his control. At first 
they confined themselves to their original design of solely 
training for the priesthood, and even exacted repayment from 
those who after benefiting by their endowments did not pro- 
ceed into orders. Soon, however, their character changed. 
It was according to the notions of those days that education 
should be under clerical direction ; persons desirous to found 
an endowment for the instruction of the lay youth in their 
locality founded it in connection with the seminaries. Muni- 
cipalities, too poor to establish schools of their own, assigned 
grants to the seminaries on condition of their undertaking 
the instruction of those children who required it. The 
governments of the old time, looking upon the clergy as their 
natural and useful aUies, not only did their best to get lay' 
schools attached to the seminaries, — ^augmenting their pro- 
perty from the State domains, or diverting lay and communal 
foundations for their benefit, — ^but they also tried to put under 
the bishops' rule the schools of the religious corporations. 
The bishops were glad of the additional influence which an 
extended control over education placed in their hands. So 
it comes to pass that the kingdom of Italy, which has the 
prodigious number of 231 dioceses, has 260 seminaries or 
episcopal schools, one for each diocese and 29 to spare. These 
schools have 13,174 scholars, of whom 9,726 are boarders. 
There are 1,208 of their pupils under 12 years of age ; the 
vocation of these, therefore, cannot be supposed to be yet 
very strongly declared. As many as 1,297 boys wear the lay 
costume and make no profession of any intention to go into 
orders ; 8,429 wear the clerical habit, but numbers of these 
wear it for a time only, for the sake of a host of small ex- 
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hibitions given by the seminaries to youths professing to 
prepare for orders, and for the sake of exemption from military 
service. When their object has been gained, when they have 
enjoyed their exhibition and escaped the conscription, they 
renounce their intention of going into orders. The recruit- 
ment for the clergy is becoming difficult in Italy, and this 
with 260 seminaries to serve as a field for it. 

In fact not more than 52 of these institutions are real 
theological colleges. The mass of them are very indiflFerent 
secondary schools, too numerous to be well off either in good 
teachers or in pupils. They have on an average but 57 pupils 
to each institution, and 12 pupils to each class. The in- 
quiries made by the minister convinced him of the general 
weakness of seminary instruction. The theological studies 
themselves are in a very depressed condition; with these, 
however, the State assumes no right to meddle. It leaves 
the care of these to the bishops, to whom the Council of Trent 
gave it. But the legislation of 1859 gives to the government 
in Italy the right of inspecting all establishments of secondary 
instruction, of exacting certain guarantees of capacity from 
those who conduct them, and of satisfying itself that nothing 
in their teaching or management violates morality or the 
laws. It was notorious that the seminaries openly preached 
disaffection. Two of them had become a public scandal from 
proved immorality. In most of them the teaching, consisting 
of Latin, a little Italian, — ^not the Italian of the classics of 
Italy, but an Italian false in taste and false in style, — very 
little arithmetic or mathematics, still less geography and 
history, and no study of the natural sciences at all, was quite 
unsuited to the wants of the present day. The schools of the 
religious associations had at least admitted inspection and 
satisfied the law by providing their teachers with the requisite 
certificates {patenU cTidoneita). But the ordinaries of the 
Italian dioceses maintained that State inspection of the 
seminaries was contrary to the laws of the church, which 
gives to the bishops the sole superintendence of the instruc- 
tion and education in the seminaries. Employing a line of 
argument familiar to the clergy everywhere, they asked who 
but the bishops ought to exercise this superintendence, since 
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they were to answer before God for the learning and virtue 
of those on whom thej at ordination laid their hands. The 
gOYemment replied that of the learning and virtue of those 
whom they were going to ordain it left them the sole guardians, 
but that it had to satisfy itself about the learning and virtue 
of that great majority of their pupils who were destined to 
lay callings. A very few bishops accepted inspection with a 
good grace; many submitted reluctantly; some broke up 
their seminaries sooner than admit it; others shut theii* 
school-doors against it. The government persisted, and 
ordered the closing of all seminaries which would not admit 
the State inspector. 

Eighty-two were closed by the middle of the year 1865. 
Then, by a decree dated the 1st of September in that year, 
the government ordered the reopening of all the seminaries 
which had been closed. But they were to reopen far other 
than they had closed. The State sequestrated their whole 
revenues. One-third it gave back, in each seminary, to the 
ordinary for a strictly theological college ; the other two- 
thirds it assigned to the municipality for the purposes of 
public and lay secondary instruction. The task of seeing the 
work of partition and transformation carried into effect was 
committed to a gentleman who has many friends in this 
country. Signer Pusco. He accomplished his commission 
during the spring of 1866. 
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CHAPTEE Xin, 

REFORMS PROPOSED FOR SCHOOLS AND UNIVERSITIES IN ITALY. 

THE BXECTJTmB 8UPP0BTBD IK ITS BEFOBMB BY PUBLIC, OPIinOH — BXTBKSIVB 
BEFOBMS FBOPOfiBD FOB TRB XTKIYBBSITIBS AMD LAY SCHOOLS-^mEBD OF TSB 
BEFOBIIB PBOPOSHD— nfTKLLIOKNCB OF ITAI.IA2T STATBSliEN. 

THE Italian reformers of public instmction consider, how- 
ever, that they have thus made only a beginning in what 
needs to be done with the seminaries. The minister an- 
nounces a plan for reducing the 231 dioceses of the Italian 
kingdom at one blow to 59, a diocese for each province. 
Each diocese is to have one real theological college, alto 
isUt/uio aemmaristico, for training its clergy. This institution 
is alone to enjoy that exemption from State inspection which 
the seminaries claim. Schools for the laity are to be under 
laymen ; or, if ecclesiastics wish to conduct such schools, they 
must conduct them on the same conditions as laymen, by 
providing themselves with the legal guarantees of capacity, 
and by admitting State inspection. 

The English jealousy of the executive, and reverence for 
vested interests, would probably incline us to designate these 
proceedings (at least it would if they were not employed 
against Papists) as tyrannical. I will only observe that in 
every single instance where a seminary has been closed, the 
local municipality has declared its satisfaction with the 
measure; in every single instance where endeavours have 
been made to get a closed seminary reopened, the local 
municipality has petitioned the government not to reopen it. 
The executive in Italy is in fact at this moment much 
stronger than even in Prance. It represents the lay and 
civil elements in society ; and the Italians, or that part of 
them which really determines the national policy, know that 
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to make this element triumph is the necessity of the present 
moment for them. Thus the right of inspection of private 
schools, which in France is construed not to extend to their 
instruction, and therefore, except in the case of some signal 
offence against health, morality, or the law of the land (the 
three matters which the insx>ection of private schools is 
defined as regarding), remains practically unexercised,* and 
could not be exercised without exciting discontent and op- 
position, is in Italy construed, and with acquiescence and 
applause on the part of the public, to extend to the instruc- 
tion, and to authorise the same examination as is practised 
by the State in the public schools. Unless we see what the 
lessons are, say the government authorities, how are we to 
satisfy ourselves that they do not contravene morality or the 
laws P A similar argument might be used in France ; but in 
truth it is public opinion, and the national sense of what the 
wants of the nation are, that determines, for such a State 
right as the right of school inspection, the exact limits of its 
exercise. Only, if this right itself is not written in the laws, 
abuses of the gravest kind may prevail in the education of a 
country, and things may even come to a dead lock, whatever 
the wants of the nation may meanwhile be, without the possi- 
bility of applying a remedy. 

The Superior Council recommends, for the universities and 
lay schools, reforms hardly less thorough than those which 
the minister recommends for the seminaries. The Council 
insists, in the first place, on the necessity of one organic edu- 
cation law for the kingdom, — una legge univeracdmente acceU 
tata, e fum derogata con prowedimenti i/ransitori e particolari. 
Becognising the expediency of interesting the provinces and 
communes in the secondary and primary schools by giving 
them a share in the supervision and management of them, it 
yet maintains that with the State, represented by the Minister 
of Public Instruction, rests the supreme duty of seeing that 
the whole concern of national education is properly and 
efficiently worked. It proposes to reduce the 59 proweditori 
to 10 or 14, to make the 59 provinces into 10 or 14 school 

* It must be remembered, however, that the preliminary guarantee is taken of 
requiring titles of his capacity from eveiy head of such schools. 
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districts by grouping several provinces together for each dis- 
trict, and to put at the disposal of each praweditore two or 
more visitors, or, as we should say, inspectors. These prowedi- 
tori are the delegates of the State in the provinces, and, with 
their inspectors, answer in.the main to the rectors and academy 
inspectors of France. As in France, there is to be at head* 
quarters a body of inspectors general, who are to make annual 
tours of inspection and annual reports. Their reports are to 
be published. It is calculated that this organisation, while 
it will enable the government to have for its ten or fourteen 
provincial delegates men of real weight and reputation, and 
while it will provide what is wanting at present, an effective 
inspection, will cost only half as much as the present system. 
The delegates who exercise inspection on behalf of the local 
powers, the Provincial School Council and the communes, are 
to be appointed by them and unpaid. 

The Council further proposes that all teachers in the 
secondary schools shall be required to hold a diploma from 
a normal school. The only exceptions are teachers of arith- 
metic, who are to undergo an esame cPahilitcusione before ap- 
pointment. No equipollent titles are in future to be admitted, 
except works of approved merit published by the candidate 
on the subjects he is to teach, and recognised as of approved 
merit by the Superior Council of Public Instruction. 

New programmes are to be drawn up by different commis- 
sions for the different branches of instruction, and after being 
adjusted to one another, and revised by a single commission 
formed by representatives from all the separate commissions, 
are to replace the present programmes, thrown together 
piecemeal, from different quarters and different hands, and 
without unity of aim. 

For text-books used in the public schools approval by the 
Superior Council is to be strictiy required. Only one gram- 
mar is to be used ; for other matters more than one text-book 
may be used, but no text-book which has not had the 
Council's sanction. 

The leaving examination at the girmasio^ is to have for a 
counterpart and check to it an entrance examination at the 
* Licenza ginnawde. 
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liceo turning on exactlj the same matters'^ and of exactly the 
«ame degree of difficulty. In like manner, the sincerity of* 
the leaving examination at the liceof is to be tested by an 
exactly corresponding entrance examination at the uni- 
versity. J The candidate must get seven-tenths of the allotted 
number of marks in each matter on which he proposes to fol- 
low lectures at the imiversity. An attentive study of German 
schools and universities is visible in this and other parts of 
the Italian report. 

. ^Finally, to check cram for single examinations, and to 
check, in general, the scamped and hurried work which is laid 
to the charge of private schools, the C!ouncil proposes that 
the boy who comes from a private school or a private tutor to 
try for the licema liceale shall undergo, besides the leaving 
examination for the licence itself, the two examinations which 
the public school boy has had to undergo at the end of his 
first and second school years. 

Abroad far more than in England, where university instruc- 
tion is the privilege of comparatively few, secondary instruc- 
tion leads to superior or university instruction. For good 
superior instruction, says Signor Matteucci most truly, the 
two great requisites are, first, good secondary schools; 
secondly, first-rate men in the imiversity chairs. It is the 
professor and not the charter which really makes the univer- 
sity, — il successo di siffatti isUtiizioni riposa mtercumente sulla 
celebritct degli inaegncmti. Only the presence of such men can 
create that interest, that glow of intellectual life, vbich con- 
stitutes what the Italians, with th^ir love of fiife culture, 
happily call an atmosfera inieUettuale propizia agli studi. To 
have their chairs filled by first-rate professors the Italian 
universities are at present far too numerous. The Council 
proposes to retain but three faculties of letters for all Italy. 
These faculties are at the same time to be normal schools to 

* These are, on paper, translation £rom Latin, and composition in Italian ; viva 
boce^ Latin, Greek, and Italian grammar, elementary mathematics, history; and 
geography. 

t Licema liceale. 

I These are, on paper, translation from Greek into Latin, and an Italian essay ; 
ffiva vocef Greek, Latin, and Italian authors, philosophy, mathematics, physics, and 
natural history. 

L 
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form schoolmasters for secondary instmction ; their degrees 
are to be the schoolmaster's certificate, and the special exami- 
nation for agrSgation and the title of agrSgS, of which I have 
spoken at length in mj acconnt of France, are to be intro- 
duced, and are to form, in Italy as in France, the schoolmas- 
ter's honowrs, and his title to the higher posts in his profession. 
The nniyersities of Turin, Pisa, and Naples are to be the 
seats of these faculties. Pisa already possesses a normal 
school, which now in fact comprises, one may say, the whole 
body of students following the fiiculty of letters at Pisa. 
Turin has in its CoUegio delle Provincie an institution just 
suitable to be amalgamated, for normal school purposes, with 
the &culty of letters at the university. Naples is so great a 
tmiversity that the literary normal school for southern Italy 
must clearly be placed there ; and the new institution may 
probably awaken some of that zeal for the study of letters 
which at present is wanting in the Neapolitan university. 

Similarly there are to be but three high faculties or supe- 
rior normal schools for the mathematical and natural sciences. 
These are to be in connection with the universities of Naples 
and Turin and the Museum of Florence. These three schools 
will alone examine and give degrees in mathematics and 
natural sciences, as the three schools or faculties of Turin, 
Pisa, and Naples will alone examine and give degrees in 
letters. 

The remaining universities will only preserve two fii.culties, 
those of law and medicine. The government will maintain 
eleven of each ; it will maintain faculties both of law and 
medicine at Naples, Turin, Bologna, Pisa, Pavia, Palermo, 
Genoa, Catania, Parma, and Modena; a faculty of law at 
Sassari, and one of medicine at Cagliari. 

The reorganisation of theological study is left for a future 
occasion. At present the seminaries have possession of this 
study. It will be desirable, say the authorities, to connect 
it, in part at least, with the universities, the dogmatic part 
being still left to the seminary, the auxiliary parts of a 
theological training being committed to the university, and 
university degrees being required in them. But this con- 
nection of the clergy with the universities, — from the point 
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of view of a nation's civil interests, at any rate, so desirable, 
— has not yet been accomplished even in Prance. 

Provinces, commnnes, and private associations are still to 
be at liberty to maintain free universities ; and the Council 
recommends that the government should cede to them, on 
application, the buildings, collections, and scientific apparatus 
of the faculties which it abandons. These free tmiversities, 
however, are only to admit students who pass the entrance 
examination to be fixed by an organic law for the whole 
kingdom, which examination is henceforth to be required of 
every university student ; and they are not to confer degrees, 
which will only be conferred by examining commissions in 
connection with the faculties maintained by the State. 

These examining commissions are to be named by the 
Minister of Public Instruction, an|i to consist of university 
professors and members of the principal literary and scienti- 
fic bodies of the kingdom. The programmes of examination 
are to be approved by the Superior Council of Public Instruc- 
tion. 

English university men will be astonished at hearing that 
an Italian student's average yearly cost for maintaining him- 
self at the university is calculated at 800 fr. (32i.) It is 
proposed that the State should found a certain number of 
scholarships of this value, and of half this value, to be ob- 
tained by competitive examination. These scholarships are 
to be in connection with free universities, as well as with 
those of government. The fees for university lectures are to 
be raised. These fees have been reduced very low, without 
any corresponding increase in the number of students fre- 
quenting the lectures. The duration of the university courses, 
the number of lectures in them, the periods at which the 
preparatory examination and the final degree examination 
for the laurea^ or doctorate, shall occur, are all to be fixed by 
the organic law. All university examinations are to be per 
materia^ and not, like ours at Oxford and the old examinations 
in Italy, in several matters lumped together. 

The Council proposes, in order to complete the organisa- 
tion of superior instruction for the kingdom, certain high 
schools for practical and professional instruction also. The 

l2 
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present scuole cPappUcdzione at Turin, Milan, and Naples, are 
to form three high schools of engineering, civil and militaiy. 
Six clinical institutes, to receive pupils who have completed 
their studies in a faculty of medicine, are to be established in 
connection with the great hospitals of Bologna, Florence, 
Milan, Naples, Palermo, and Turin. The seven or eight 
observatories of the kingdom, following the plan of strengthen- 
ing bj suppression and amalgamation which the establish- 
ments of Italy so generally need, are to be reduced to three 
or four. It is even recommended that in this country of local 
academies and municipal spirit one representative academy 
should be formed, to take the lead as embodying the science 
and culture of Italy. There are at present, in the kingdom 
of Italy, 54 literary or scientific institutions with the name or 
nature of an academy. 

These are sweeping reforms to propose,* but then education 
in Italy needs to be reconstructed from the very bottom. We 
must remember from what a state of neglect, laxity, and bad 
government the start has to be made. Nearly three quarters 
of the population of Italy, over five years of age, are anal- 
fabetiyf as the Italians call it, — ^unable to read and write. The 
old government of Naples opposed the establishment of even 
infant schools ; there were actually but four of them in the 
city of Naples before the revolution. Primary schools hardly 
existed ; the municipality of Palermo has set on foot 140 of 
them since 1859. There were hardly any public secondary 
schools ; bad schools kept by the monks and Jesuits, in which 
some Latin was taught, but scarcely anything else, — no Greek, 
no modem languages or modem history, and no natural 
history, — were the substitute. Since 1859 there has been a 
great movement of school opening and school organising; 
but cnis movement has to work with the instruments it finds 
ready to its hand, and these instruments have the slack and 
easy-going habits which so many Italians seem to have con- 
tracted from the conditions of their national life during the 
last two centuries. One or two men of genius in important 

* They haTo not yet (at the end of 1867) been carried into effect. 

t The exact rate is 746*82 of analfabeti for each 1,000 of population. The pro- 
portion is greater for the female sex than the male : 812-66 for the former to 680*90 
for the latter. 
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posts work themselves nearly to death, but to get day after 
day a fair day's work out of every one of her citizens who has 
an employment, public or private, to discharge, seems at 
present, to a stranger, the great want for Italy. Her school 
system is very much modelled on that of the French ; and 
this makes the slack habits of so many of the Italian schools, 
those in the south particularly, the more conspicuous, because 
one is reminded of France, where a similar school'organisation 
has all done for it that hard work, discipline, and exactitude 
can do. The professors in the Italian second^jy schools are 
underpaid ; 2,000 fr. (80Z.) a year is at present their highest 
salary ; but they are also in general underworked, some of 
them not having more than three hours' work a week, and 
most of them giving you the impression that what they 
really require is an iron system which shall get five or six 
hours of steady work every day out of them. I find in my 
notes this entry respecting a great Italian public school which 
I will not name : * Gtood building, bad smells, unsatisfactory 
provis&iiry weak professors, and inaccurate Latin and Greek.' 
The same entry would more or less apply to far too large a 
number of the public schools in Italy. 

The schools under ecclesiastical management were in some 
respects the best of those I saw in Italy. Nowhere on the 
Continent have I seen such good accommodation, according 
to our English notions, for boarders, as at the Collegio 
Nazareno in Eome and at the Bamabites' School at Mon- 
calieri. The boys have rooms to themselves, and excellent 
rooms. Nowhere in Italy did I find the Greek so good (but 
a lesson was not more than three or four lines of Homer) as 
at Moncalieri. Nowhere in Italy did I find such good Latin 
as that which the Collegio Romcmo at Rome, in its Virgil lesson 
and its boys questioning one another in prosody, showed me. 
Very likely he who has been reared in an English public school 
has in general a certain prepossession for schools conducted by 
ecclesiastics, and has, from his own training, a stronger satis* " 
faction at finding Latin and Greek properly learnt than at 
finding anything else. But there is no doubt that the current 
which is bearing the Italians away from clerical schools, and 
carrying them towards public and lay schools, is the main 
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current of modern civilisation. Perhaps even in the aversion 
of her students for the old classical studies, in their strong 
preference for studies which are scientific, modem, and 
positive, Italy is again showing that quick instinct of a 
change in the forms and conditions of the higher culture, 
that tact for a new phase of intellectual life, which she has 
so decisively shown before. The most animated and effective 
lessons, as regards both teachers and pupils, that I saw given 
in Italy, were lessons to a large class in the liceo Parim at 
Milan, on the sense of hearing and on magnetism. 

The Italian schools may, possibly, flourish without the Latin 
or Greek of the great German or English or French schools, 
biit without their steadiness and genuine work they cannot. 
They are themselves beginning to see this, and at the Normal 
School of Pisa,— ^where, in 1862, at the first competitive ex- 
amination, out of 31 candidates who presented themselves, 20 
were admitted, — at last year's examination only 7 candidates 
were admitted out of 27, the diminution beiQg due, not to a 
falling off in the candidates' attainments, but to a rise in 
the examiners' standard. If the distinguished statesmen 
who now direct public instruction in Italy can but get this 
bracing and stringent treatment resolutely applied and strictly 
followed, their direction will soon show excellent fruits. In- 
telligent this direction is sure to be ; for no statesmen can 
perceive more clearly than the statesmen of this terre des 
sentiments h/wmains, that a government's duty in education is 
not to fear and flatter ignorance, prejudice, and obstructive- 
ness, but convprenderey e insivma/re nello spirito puhblico, che una 
buona orgcmizzazione degli studi, e la grandezza intellettuale di 
una nazioney sono i piu saldi fondaTtienii delta potenza degli stati 
e delta vera e ardinata Uberta dei popoli. 
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CHAPTEE XIV. 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE GERMAN SECONDARY BCHOOLS. 

THE SBaCAISSAKCB AlfD TEB BBFOBMATION — THB OSBMAN SCHOOLS AMD THB BEFOB- 
MATIOM — ^DBCUNB OF THB OEBXAK SCHOOLS AIYD THBIB BBCOTBBT. 

THE schools of France and Italj owed little to the great 
modem movement of the Benaissance. In both these 
countries that movement operated, in both it produced mighty 
results ; but of the official establishments for instruction it did 
not get hold. In Italj the mediseval routine in those estab- 
lishments at first opposed a passive resistance to it ; presently 
came the Catholic reaction, and sedulously shut it out £rom 
them. In Erance the Eenaissance did not become a power 
in the State, and the routine of the schools sufficed to exclude 
the new influence till it took for itself other channels than 
the schools. But in Germany the Benaissance became a 
power in the State ; allied with the Reformation, where the 
Reformation triumphed in German countries the Benaissance 
triumphed with it, and entered with it into the public schools. 
Melanchthon and Erasmus were not merely enemies and 
subverters of the dominion of the Church of Rome, they were 
eminent humanists ; and with the great but single exception 
of Luther, the chief German reformers were all of them 
distinguished friends of the new classical learning, as well 
as of Protestantism. The Bomish party was in German 
countries the ignorant party also, the party untouched by the 
himianities and by culture. 

Perhaps one I'eason why in England our schools have not 
had the life and growth of the schools of Germany and 
Holland is to be found in the separation, with us, of the 
power of the Beformation and the power of the Benaissance. 
With us, too, the Beformation triimiphed and got possession 
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of our schools ; but our leading reformers were not at the 
same time, like those of Glermanj, the nation's leading spirits 
in intellect and culture. In Germany the best spirits of the 
nation were then the reformers ; in England our best spirits, 
— Shakspeare, Bacon, Spenser, — ^were men of the Renaissance, 
not men of the Beformation, and our reformers were men of 
the second order. The Beformation, therefore, getting hold 
of the schools in England was a yerj different force, a force 
far inferior in light, resources, and prospects, to the Refor- 
mation getting hold of the schools in Germany. 

But in Germany, nevertheless, as Protestant orthodoxy 
grew petrified like Catholic orthodoxy, and as, in consequence. 
Protestantism flagged and lost the powerfiil impulse with 
which it started, the school flagged also, and in the middle 
of the last century the classical teaching of Germany, in spite 
of a few honourable names like Gesner's, Emesti's, and 
Heyne's, seems to have lost all the spirit and power of the 
161^ century humanists, to have been sinking into a mere 
church appendage, and fast becoming torpid. A theological 
student, making his liyelihood by teaching till he could get 
appointed to a parish, was the usual schoolmaster. ^ The 
schools will neyer be better,' said their great renovator, 
Priedrich August Wolf, the well-known critic of Homer, * so 
Jong as the schoolmasters are theologians by profession. A 
theological course in a university, with its smattering of 
classics, is about as good a preparation for a classical master 
as a course of feudal law would be.' * Wolfs coming to Halle 
in 1783, invited by Von Zedlitz, the minister for public 
worship xmder Frederick the Great, a sovereign whose civil 
projects and labours were not less active and remarkable 
than his military, marks an era from which the classical 
schools of Germany, reviving the dormant spark planted in 
them by the Renaissance, awoke to a new life, which^ since 

* See a most interesting article on Wolf in the North British Bmew for Jnne 
1865. Not only for its account of Wolf, but for its sketch of the moyement in the 
higher education of Germany at a very critical time, thia article well deserves 
studying; and having been obliged to make myself acquainted with many of the 
matters which its writer touches, I may perhaps be allowed, without appearing 
guilty of presumption, to add that it seems to me as trustworthy as it is in- 
teresting. 
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the beginning of this centurj, has drawn the eyes of all 
students of intellectual progress upon them. Prussia was 
the scene of Wolfs labours, and the Prussian schools, both 
from their own excellence and from the preponderating 
importance of Prussia at the present time, are naturallj the 
first in Germany to attract the observer's attention. Having 
begun with France, and then proceeded to Italy, which it 
was desirable to visit before the full heats of summer set in, 
I could not reach Grermany till the beginning of July, when 
it wanted but a fortnight of the annual school vacation. 
This fortnight I spent in Berlin, and before the schools closed 
I visited all the more important of them, and attended their 
classes as I had attended those of the schools in France and 
Italy. Then came the holidays, longer than ours because the 
foreign schools have in their school year only this one break 
of any importance ; at Christmas and Easter they have only 
a few days' vacation. The holidays not beginning at the 
same time in North and South Germany, I was enabled, after 
leaving Berlin, to see some schools at work in the Ehine 
Province, and later I visited the famous establishment of 
Schulpforta, and other establishments both in Prussian and 
in non-Prussian parts of Germany. In general, however, 
though everywhere I was obligingly received and furnished 
with all possible information, tiie holidays, either in prospect, 
actual, or just ended, interfered so much with my seeing the 
schools in full operation, that the fortnight I passed at 
Berlin remained the most valuable part, by far, of my 
experience in German schools. This being so, and it being 
evidently convenient to select the school system of some one 
country of Germany for particular description, and for a 
representative of that of others where the schools follow, in 
general, the same course, I vnll choose that of Prussia for 
this purpose. As a rule, the secondary schools of Northern 
and Central Germany are better than those of Southern, and 
those of Protestant Germany better than those of Catholic. 
This will hardly be disputed; yet the school system all 
through Germany is in its main features much the same, and 
is, in its completeness and carefulness, such as to excite a 
foreigner's admiration. In Austria this excellent school 
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system is not wanting; what is wanting there is the life, 
power, and faith in its own operations which animate it in 
other parts of Germany. Nowhere has it this life and faith 
more than in Prussia. It has them, indeed, in other and 
smaller German territories as well ; a Prussian will himself 
readily admit that the schools of Frankfort,* or of the 
kingdom of Wiirtemberg, are as good as his own. But it is 
in coimtries of the scale and size of Prussia that a living and 
powerful school system bears the most noteworthy fruits; 
and it is in Prussia, therefore, that I now proceed to trace 
them. 

* This was 'written before Frankfort became Prussian. 
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CHAPTEE XV. 

PRESENT ORGANiaATION OF THE SECOND ABY OR HIGHER 
SCHOOLS IN PRUSSIA. 

TTHE FBT78SIAN SCHOOI^ BBPBBSEKTATITBS OF THOSE OF QERMANT — ^HIOBEB SCHOOLS OF 
TRTSeSlA — QYMXfASnaf — ^PBOOTMKASnUr — BEALSCHXTIXN — B0HB3tB BiynaSBSCHlIXBir 
— ^yOBSCSUI.SK, OB PBBPABATOBT SCHOOLS — ITUlfBBBS OF TBACHXBS AJXD BCBOLABS. 

THE schools with which we axe concerned, the secondary 
schools as the French call them, the higher schools {hohere 
Sclvulen) as the Germans call them, are in Prussia thus 
classed : Gymnasiums, Progymnasiums, Beal Schools, Upper 
Burgher Schools {Oymnasien, Progymndsieny Realschulen, 
hohere Bv/rger8chulen). Above these are the universities, below 
them the primary or elementaiy schools.* 

At the head of these secondary schools, and directly 
leading to the universities, are the Oymncufien. The uniform 
employment of this term Oymnasium to designate them, 
dates from a government instruction of 1812. Before this 
they were variously called by the names of Gymnasium, 
Lyceum, Psedagogium, College, Latin School, and others. 

A gymnasium has properly six classes, counted upwards 
from the sixth, the lowest, to the first (prima), the highest. 
But, in fact, in aU large schools the classes have an upper 
part and a lower part, and each part has, if necessary, two 
parallel groups {ccei/iM), The sixth and fifbh classes form the 
lower division of the school, the fourth and third the middle 
division, the second and first the upper division. La former 
times the Fachsystem, or system by which the pupU was in 

* The middle school {Mittelschide), variously called Stadtschule, Burgerschuh^ 
Rectoratsehu/ef is in truth only an elementary school of a higher grade, and in 
France is called Scole ilimentaire Bwphieurey in Switzerland, hohere VMschule^ 
Secundarschtde. A description of a school of this kind will be found in my account 
of the schools of Canton Zurich. 
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different classes for the different branches of his instruction, 
was prevalent; since 1820 this systenot has been gradoallj 
superseded by the Classensystem, which keeps the pupil in the 
same class for all his work. The course in each of the three 
lower classes is of one year, in each of the three higher of two 
years, making nine in all; it being calculated that a boy 
should enter the gymnasium when he is nine or ten years 
old, and leave it for the university when he is eighteen or 
nineteen. 

The Lehrphm, or plan of work, is fixed for all Oymnasien, 
by ministerial authority, aa in France and Italy. It is &r, 
however, from being a series of detailed programmes as in 
tiiose countries. What it does is to fix the matters of in- 
struction, the number of hours to be allotted to them, the 
gradual development of them from the bottom of the school 
to the top. Within the limits of the general organisation of 
study thus established, great freedom is lefb to the teacher, 
and great variety is to be found in practice. 

Some years ago the hours of work were 82 in the week. 
This was found too much, and since 1856, in the lowest class 
of a gymnasitun there are 28 hours of regular school work in 
the week, in the five higher classes there are SO hours. 
The school hours are in the morning from 7 to about 11 in 
summer, from 8 to about 12 in winter; in the afternoon 
they are troin 2 to 4 all the year round. As in Prance, there 
is but one half-holiday in the week, and it is in the middle 
of the week. 

Latin has ten hours a week given to it in all five classes 
below prima, and eight in prima, Greek begins in qua/rta, 
and thenceforward has six hours a week in each class, by 
which the reader wiU at once see that we are no longer 
in Prance or Italy, but in a country whose schools treat 
the study of Greek as seriously as the best schools among 
ourselves. The mother tongue (and here we quit the 
practice of English schools) has two hours a week in all 
classes below prima, and three in primu. But in the two 
lowest classes it is always taught in connection with Latin 
and by the same teacher, and time may, if necessary, be 
taken from Latin to give to it. Arithmetic or mathematics 
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have four hours a week in secunda and primMi^ three in 
quintaj quarta, and tertia, and four again in the lowest class. 
French begins in quinta, and is the only modem language 
except their own which the boys learn as part of the regular 
school work ; it has three hours a week in quinta, and two in 
all the classes aboye. Many gymnasiums offer their pupils 
the opportunity of learning English or Italian, but as an extra 
matter. Gleography and history have two hmxrs a week in 
sexta and quinta, and thenceforward three hours. The na* 
tural sciences get two hours in prima and one in secwi^ ; in 
the rest of the school they are the most movable part of the 
work, the school authorities having it in their power to 
take time from them to give to arithmetic, geography, and 
history, or to add time to them in places where there is no 
Bealschule and the boys in the middle of the gymnasium 
wish to study the natural sciences in preference to Greek. 
Drawing is a part of the regular school work in the three 
lower classes of the school, and has two hours a week. Sexta 
and qui/nta have three hours a week of the writing master. 

Every class has religious instruction ; sexta and quinta for 
three hours a week, the four higher classes for two. All the 
boys learn singing and gymnastics, and all who are destined 
for the theological faculty at the university learn in eecunda 
and prima Hebrew ; but these three matters do not come 
into the regular school hours. 

I have said that in places where there is no BealscJmle 
boys in the middle division of a gymnasium may substitute 
other studies for that of Greek. Where there is s, Bealschule 
accessible, this is not permitted ; and in the upper division 
of a gymnasium it is nowhere permitted. In general, the 
gymnasium is steadily to regard the allgem^vne wissenschaft^ 
liche Bildung of the pupil, the formation of his mind and 
of his powers of knowledge, without prematurely taking 
thought for the practical applicability of what he studies. 
It is expressly forbidden to give this practical or professional 
turn to the studies of a pupil in the highest forms of a 
gymnasium, even when he is destined for the army. 

Progymnasiums are merely gymnasiums without their 
higher classes. Most progymnasiums have the lower and 
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middle divisions of a gymnasinin, four classes ; some have 
only the lower division and half of the middle, three classes ; 
some, again, have all the classes except prima. The progym- 
nasiom follows, so far as it has the same classes, the Lehrplan 
of the gymnasimn. In the small towns, where it is not 
possible to maintain at once a progymnasiom and a Real* 
schuhy the progynmasium has often parallel classes for clas- 
sical and for non-classical studies. But in general the 
tendency within the last five years has been for the pro- 
gymnaaimn to develope itself into the fiill gymnasium, and 
when I was at Berlin Dr. Wiese, a member of the Council of 
Education there, to whom I am indebted for much valuable 
assistance,^ pointed out to me on the map a number of 
places, scattered all about the Prussian dominions, where 
this process was either just completed or still going on. 

To reform the old methods of teaching the classics, to 
reduce their preponderance, to make school studies bear 
more directly upon the wants of practical life, and to aim at 
imparting what is called * useful knowledge,* w^ere projects 
not unknown to the seventeenth and eighteenth century as 
well as to ours. Comenius, a Moravian by birth, who in 
1641 was invited to England in order to remodel the schools 
here, and in the following century Bousseau in Prance and 
Basedow in Grermany, promulgated, with various degrees of 
notoriety and success, various schemes with one or other of 
these objects. The Philanthropinum of Dessau, an insti- 
tution established in pursuance of them, was an experiment 
which made much noise in its day. It was broken up about 
1780, but its impulse and the ideas which set this impulse 
in motion, continued, and bear fruit in the Bealschulm. The 
name Becdschule was first used at Halle ; a school with that 
title was established there by Christoph Semler, in 1738. 
This Bealachule did not last long, but it was followed by 
others in different parts of the country. They took a long 
time to hit their right line and to succeed ; it is said to be 

^ * Dr. Wiese has written an interesting work on the English public schools, but 
hisllook on Ihose of Prussia, I>as hohere Schulwesen in Preuasen; Berlin, 1864 
■ (pp. 740), is a minv of the fullest, most authentic information on the subject of 
which it treats, and is indispensable for all who hare to study this closely. 
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only from 1822 that the first really good Bpecimen dates. 
This one was at Berlin, and though it did not begin to work 
thoroughly well till 1822, it had been founded in 1747, and 
had been in existence ever since that time. Its founder's 
name was Johann Hecker, who was a Berlin parish-clergy- 
man. The Goremment began to occupy itself with the 
Realschulen in 1832, and as the growth of industry and the 
spread of the modem spirit gave them more and more im- 
portance, a definite plan and course had to be firamed for 
them, as for the Oymnasien. This was done in 1869.''^ 
Bealschulen were distinguished as of three kinds ; Realschulen 
of the first rank, BedUchulen of the second rank, and higher 
Burgher Schools. For Bealschulen of the first rank the 
number and system of classes was the same as that for the 
Gymruxsien ; the fiiU course was of nine years. The Lehrplan 
fixes a rather greater mmiber of hours of school work for 
them than the Oymnasien have ; 30 for the lowest class, 31 
for the class next above, 32 for each of the four others. 

All three kinds of Realschulen are for boys destined to 
callings for which university studies are not required. But 
Latin is still obligatory in Realschulen of the first rank, and 
in the three lower classes of these schools it has more time 
allotted to it than any other subject. In the highest class 
it comes to its minimum of time, three hours ; and in this 
class, and in secimda, the time given to mathematics and 
the natural sciences amounts altogether to eleven hours a 
week. As the Realschnde leads, not to the imiversity, but to 
business, English becomes obligatory in it as weU as French. 
French, however, has most time allotted to it. Religious 
instruction has the same number of hours here as in the 
Gymnasien. Drawing, which in the Oymnasien ceases after 
qua/rta to be a part of the regular school work, has in the 
RealschuUe two hours a week in each of the five classes below 
prvnuiy and three in prima. 

It is found that after quartay that is, after three years of 
school, many of the Realschule boys leave ; and an attempt 

* By the UnterrichtS' und Prufungsordnung Jur die Realschvlen und die hbherm 
BUrgerachuien, of the 6th of October in that year. 

M 
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is therefore made to render the first three years' coturse as 
substantial and as complete in itself as possible. 

The ReaJschvien of the second rank have the six classes of 
those of the first ; bnt they are distinguished from them by 
not having Latin made obligatory, by being free to make 
their course a seven years' course instead of a nine, and, in 
general, by being allowed a considerable latitude in varying 
their arrangements to meet special local wants. A general^ 
not professional, mental training, is still the aim of the 
Bealschule of the first ' rank, in spite of its not preparing for 
the university. A lower grade of this training, with an 
admixture of directly practical and professional aims, satisfies 
the Realsdiule of the second rank. 

Where a gymnasium and a Reahchuh are xmited in a 
single establishment, under one direction, the classes sexta 
and qwinta may be common to both, but above quinta the 
classes must be separate. 

The term Bwrgerschule was long used interchangeably with 
that of Bealschule. The regulations of 1859 have assigned 
the name of higher Burgher School to that third class of 
EeaUchvXen, which has not the complete system of six forms 
that the Qynmasien and the other two kinds of Bealschulen 
have. The higher Burgher School stands, therefore, to the 
Bealschule in the same relation in which the Progymnasium 
stands to the Qymnasmm. Some Burgher Schools have as 
many as five classes, only lacking prima. The very name of 
the Bv/rgersch/ulen indicates that in the predominance of a 
local and municipal character, and in the smaller share given 
to classics, they follow the line of the Bealschulen of the 
second order. Still Latin has three or four hours a week in 
all the best of these schools. They are, however, the least 
classical of all the higher schools ; but several of them, in 
small places where there cannot be two schools, have gym- 
nasia! classes parallel with the real classes, just as certain 
Oymruisiefiy in like circumstances, have real classes parallel 
with their classical classes. 

As the elementary schools pursue a course of teaching 
which is not specially designed as a preparation for the 
higher schools, it has become a common practice to establish 
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VorscJmlen, or preparatory schools, as in France, to be ap- 
pendages of the several higher schools, to receive little boys 
without the previous examination in reading, writing, arith- 
metic, grammar and Scripture history, which the higher 
school imposes, and to pass them on in their tenth year, 
duly prepared, into the higher school. These Vorsckulen have 
in general two classes. 

These are the higher or secondary schools of Prussia. 
Before the recent war, the population of Prussia was 
18,476,500. The latest complete school returns are those 
for the year 1868. In 1863, Prussia possessed 255 higher 
schools, with 3,349 teachers in them^ and 66,135 scholars. 
She had 84 Vorschvlen^ or public preparatory schools, with 
188 teachers, and 8,027 scholars. Of the 255 higher schools, 
172 were classical schools, gymnasiums or progymnasixmis, 
with 45,403 scholars; 83 were lion-classical schools, belong- 
ing to one or other of the three orders of Reaischuleny with 
20,732 scholars. 

All these schools have a public character, are subject to 
State inspection, must bring their accounts to be audited by 
a public fanctionary, and can have no masters whose qua- 
lifications have not been strictly and publicly tried. The 
reader wiU recollect that we found in the public schools 
of Prance 65,832 scholars in the year 1865. He will re- 
collect also that we found, I will not say in the public schools 
of England, but in all the schools which by any straining or 
indulgence can possibly be made to bear that title, 15,880 
scholars. In the public higher schools and preparatory 
schools of Prussia we find 74,162 scholars. 

I will not now press this comparison, but will pass on to 
show in what way the higher schools of Prussia have a public 
character. 



m2 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

GOVERNMENT AND PATRONAGE OF THE PRUSSIAN PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 

COmCOK LAW OF FBVSSIA — STATB-ACTION Aim RBOX7IATION— OBIGIK AMD BIflTOBT 
OF THS CSMTBAL EDUGATXOK DEPASTMBZrT — OSIOIN AXD HISTOBT OF THV FBO- 
TINCIAL SCHOOL AXTrHORITIBS— FBOTINCIAL SCHOOL BOABD8 AMD DISTMCT SCHOOL 
BOAHDS— EZAXmiMa COXHISSIOMS— LOCAL AMD KUMICIPAL SCHOOL AUTHOSITIS8 — 
BMDOWHBMT8 AMD CHABITIBS ; THBIB XAMAOBUEMT — FATBOMAOB OF SCHOOLS. 

THEEE is no organic school-law in Prussia like the organic 
school-law of Prance, though sketches and projects of 
such a law have more than once been prepared. But at 
present the public control of the higher schools is exercised^ 
through administrative orders and instructions, like the 
minutes of our Committee of Council on Education. But 
the administratiye authority has in Prussia a yerjr different 
basis for its operations from that which it has in England, 
and a much firmer one. It has for its basis these articles of 
the Allgemeine Lamdrechty or common law of Prussia, which 
was drawn up in writing in Frederick the Great's reign, and 
promulgated in 1794, in the reign of his successor : — 

' Schools and universities are State institutions, having for 
their object the instruction of youth in useful information 
and scientific knowledge. , 

^ Such establishments are to be instituted only with 'the 
State's previous knowledge and consent. 

^ All public schools and public establishments of education 
are under the State's supervision, and must at aU times 
submit themselves to its examinations and inspections. 

* Whenever the appointment of teachers is not by virtue of 
the foundation or of a special privilege vested in certain 
persons or corporations, it belongs to the State. 

* Even where the immediate supervision of such schools 
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and the appointment of their teachers is committed to certaui 
priyate persons or corporations, new teachers cannot be 
appointed, and important changes in the constitution and 
teaching of the school cannot be adopted, without the pre- 
vious knowledge or consent of the provincial school autho* 
rities. 

^ The teachers in the gymnasiums and other higher schools 
have the character of State functionaries.' 

To the same effect the Prussian Deed of Constitution {yer- 
fasmngS'Urhmide) of 1850 has the following : — 

* For the education of the young sufficient provision is to 
be made by means of public schools. 

' Every one is free to impart instruction, and to found and 
conduct establishments for instruction, when he has proved 
to the satisfaction of the proper State authorities that he 
has the moral, scientific, and technical qualifications requi- 
site. 

' All public and private establishments are under the super- 
vision of authorities named by the State.' 

With these principles to serve as a basis, administrative 
control can be exercised without much difficulty. These 
principles, however, may with real truth be said to form part 
of the common law of Prussia, for they form part of almost 
every Prussian citizen's notions of what is right and fitting 
in school concerns. It would be a mistake to suppose that 
the State in Prussia shows a grasping and centralising 
spirit in dealing with education ; on the contrary, it makes 
the administration of it as local as it possibly can ; but it 
takes care that education shall not be left to the chapter of 
accidents. 

Up to the middle of the last century, however, the higher 
schools were so far left to this chapter of accidents, that the 
State practised littie or no interference with the free action 
of patrons. But it is important to observe that the State 
was always, in Prussia, an important school patron itself, 
and exercised its rights of patronage, while in England 
these rights slipped from its hands. Eoyal foundations for 
schools are in Prussia very numerous, and in aU Prussian 
schools of royal foundation the patronage remains vested in 
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the Crown till this day. Schools like Eton and Westminster, 
like King Edward's School at Birmingham, like the grammar 
schools of Sherborne, of Bury St. Edmnnds, and so many 
others, wonld have been in Prussia * Crown patronage schools,* 
with a public, responsible, disinterested authority nominating 
their masters. So far, therefore, even without any assertion 
of -the right of the State to control private patrons, the 
higher schools of Prussia have a security which ours have 
not. The assertion of such a State right, beyond the mere 
rights of the Crown as a patron, appears in the reign of 
Eriedrich Wilhelm L, and gains definiteness and purpose 
from that time forth. The Oeneral'-IHrectorium created by 
this sovereign, in 1722, was a ministerial body with a depart- 
ment for spiritualities {Geistliches Depwrtement) to which the 
exercise of the Crown rights of control over churches and 
schools were entrusted. This department was in a few years 
attached to that of the Minister of Justice, and as such it 
was held by an able minister, formed ib Erederick the Great's 
school. Von Zedlitz, who in 1787 separated the church and 
school affairs of the Geistliches Defpartement, and committed 
the school affairs to a High Board of Schools {Oher-SchulcoU 
legvum). In the great movement of reconstruction which 
between 1806 and 1812 renewed the civil and militaiy 
organisation of Prussia, the Board of Schools waa abolished, 
and the Education Department was made, in 1808, a section 
of the Home Office. Wilhelm von Humboldt was placed at 
its head."^ Finally, in 1817, this Education section became 
an independent ministerial department, and its chief took 
the title of Minister for Spiritualities and Education {MinU" 
ter der geistlichen und UnterrichUcmgelegenheiten), .The first 
minister was Preiherr von Altenstein. Medicine having been 
added to the affairs over which this department has super- 
vision, the minister's full style now is Minister der geist- 
lichen Unterrichts" 'und Medicinal-Angelegenheiten. The present 
minister is Dr. von Miihler. 
When the Education Department was made a section of 

* In June 1810, Wilhelm yon Humboldt went as Prussian envoy to Vienna, 
and the lest of his public life was chiefly passed, as is well known, in the diplo- 
matic service of his countiy. 
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the Home Office, Wilhelm von Humboldt had two fdnction- 
aries with the title of teclmiache Bdihe^ technical counsellors^ 
placed with him. These teehnische Bathe have now grown 
into eight, and they, with the Minister and the nnder Secre- 
tary of State for the department, constitute the central 
authority for the afiEairs of education. 

But in Prussia it is not the central minister who has the 
most direct and important action on the schools, it is the 
authorities representing the State in the several parts of the 
country. It is from Wilhelm von Humboldt^s accession to 
office in 1808 that the establishment of a fridtful relation 
between these two authorities, the schools and the central 
power, reaUy dates. Before that time, in accordance with 
the notions which closely connected the School with the 
Church, the provincial authorities with an action upon the 
schools were the consistories. These were, indeed. State 
authorities, for their members are named by the Crown, or 
head of the State; the head of the State being in Prussia far 
more practically than in England the head of the Church 
also, inasmuch as in Prussia the Crown is actually su/m/miis 
episcopuSy the powers of supervision and discipline vested of 
old in the bishops, and in England, where we have kept our 
bishops, still vested in them, having gone, in Protestant Grer- 
many, straight to the Crown. The Crown as mmnms episcopvs 
exercises its rights through consistories, and the members of 
the consistories are in consequence nominees of the State. 
The consistories therefore supplied a provincial State au- 
thority for dealing with schools. But the employment of 
them for this purpose had two evident administrative incon- 
veniences, to say nothing of other objections to it. In the 
first place, the consistories were in relation at the centre of 
Grovemment not with the Education Department but with 
the High Consistory. In the second place, it is only as a 
Protestant sovereign that the King of Prussia is head of the 
Church and represented throughout the country by consis- 
tories. As a Catholic sovereign he is not head of the 
Church, and has in the provinces no consistory or ecclesias- 
tical authority which is also a State authority. But Prussia 
has nearly seven millions of Catholic subjects. For Catholic 
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schools, therefore, as well as for Protestant, a provincial 
State authority was required, and this authority the consis- 
tory could not supply. 

The administration of 1808 established in each of the 
Regierungen, or governmental districts, into which Prussia 
was divided, a deputation for worship and public instruction 
{Deputation fwr Oultus und offentUchen Unterricht). These 
deputations were in immediate connexion with the Education 
Department at Berlin, they represented, in the supervision 
of the schools in the provinces, the State authority, and ex- 
ercised for the most part the Crown patronage. In 1810 
were added three Scientific Deputations {Wissenschaftliche 
DeputaOonen), one at Berlin, one at Konigsberg, one at 
Breslau, to examine teachers for the secondary schools and 
to advise the Government on all important matters relating 
to these. The Berlin deputation had for its members the 
two technische Bathe of the Education Department, Suvem 
and Nicolovius, and besides these, AnciUon, Priedrich August 
Wolf, and Schleiermacher, The English reader will observe 
the sort of persons who in Prussia were chosen for the 
management, at a critical moment, of the State's relations 
with education. 

The higher schools of Prussia feel to this day the benefits 
of that management. Variations took place in the organisa- 
tion of the provincial authority, as the different divisions of 
the Prussian monarchy were constituted afresh, but its 
general character remained the same, and has remained so 
tin this day. Prussia is now divided into eight provinces,* 
and these eight provinces are again divided into twenty-six 
governmental districts, or Regienm-gen. There is a Provin- 
cial School Board {Provinzial-SchulcoUegivm) in the chief 
town of each of the eight provinces, and a Governmental 
District Board in that of each of the twenty-six Begierungen. 
In general, the State's relations with the higher class of 
secondary schools are exercised through the Provincial Board, 
its relations with the lower class of them, and with the 
primary schools, through the District Board. In Berlin, the 

* I speak throughout of Prussia aa she was before her late war with Austria. 
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relations with these also axe managed by the Provincial 
BoanL A Provinzial-Schtdcollegium has for its president the 
High President of the province, for its director the vice- 
president of that governmental district which happens to 
have for its centre the provincial capital. The Board has 
two or three other members, of whom, in general, one is a 
Catholic and one is a Protestant ; and one is always a man 
practically conversant with school matters. The District 
Board has in the provincial capitals the same president and 
director as the Provincial Board; in the other centres of 
Regierungen it has for its president the President of the 
Regierung, and three or four members selected on the same 
principle as the members of the Provincial Board. 

The provincial State authority, therefore, is, in general, 
for gymnasiums, the larger progymnasiums, and Bealschulen 
of the first rank, the Provincial School Board; for the 
smaller progymnasiums, BealscJmlen of the second rank, the 
higher Burgher Schools, and the primary schools of all kinds, 
the Governmental District Board. Both boards are in con- 
tinual communication with the Education Minister at Berlin, 
and every two or three years they have to draw up for him a 
general report on the school affairs of their province or 
district. 

The Scientific Deputations are now replaced by seven Ex- 
amination Commissions {Wissenschaftliche Prufungscorn/rnds^ 
sionen).^ The most important business of these Commissions 
being to examine teachers for the secondary schools, they 
have seven members, one for each of the main subjects in 
which teachers are examined, — ^philology, history, mathema- 
tics, psBdagogy, theology, and the natural sciences. These 
Commissions report to the Minister every year. 

Besides the central and provincial administration there is 
a local or municipal administration for schools that are not 
Crown patronage schools. Matters of teaching and discipline, 
— mtema as they are called, — do not in any public schools, 
even when their patrons are municipalities or private persons, 

* The seats of these seven CommiBsions are the towns of Berlin, Eonigsbeig, 
Breslau, Halle, Munster, Bonn, and Grei&wald. These towns are also the seats of 
the Prussian universities. 
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come within the jurisdiction of the local authority ; they are 
referred to the provincial and district boards. The local 
authority administers externa^ — ^that is, it manages the school 
property, fixes the school fees, gives free admissions to poor 
scholars, and the like ; and it nominates, when the patronage 
is private or municipal, the teacher ; but for his confirmation 
recourse must be had to the State authority, provincial or 
central. Thus, if local or municipal patrons chose to appoint 
a master who had not got his certificate from one of the 
Examination Commissions, the appointment would be quashed. 
In most towns the local authority for schools of municipal 
patronage is the town magistracy, assisted by a Stadtschid-- 
rath ; sometimes the local authority is a Ou/ratorium or 8chuJr- 
coimndsftum. To take one case as a specimen. The two town 
gymnasixmis at Breslau are under a Ou/ratormm, of which 
the composition is as follows : a member of the magistracy 
(who must be a lawyer), president; two members chosen by 
the representative body of the commune, and the rectors of 
the two gymnasiums. This body draws up the school esti- 
mate, of which presently ; looks after the administration of 
the school property, sees that the school premises are kept 
in order and properly supplied with what they want, repre- 
sents the town at the leaving examinations, or other public 
solemnities in which the gymnasiums are concerned, has a 
consultative voice as to any change in the mode of regulating 
the free admissions, receives from the rector, when he and 
the majority of the masters are agreed on a boy's expulsion, 
notice that a boy has been expelled, with the grounds for it ; 
if the rector and a majority of his LehrercoUegitum differ as 
to the propriety of expelling, the Owratoriwm, decides. -It is 
not the Ouratorium that nominates the masters, but the town 
magistracy, subject to approval by the proper State authority. 
The teaching and all that relates to it are in each gymnasium 
under the rector's control, who is responsible on this head to 
the Provincial Board and not to the Ouratorium. 

In cases where the Crown has had a share in endowing a 
school, or has made a grant to it, it acquires joint rights of 
patronage with the local patrons, and for the exercise of 
these rights it is represented by a commissioner, who is 
always, as such, a member of the Ouratorium. 
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Only a few Prussian schools, such as those of Schulpforta 
and Eossleben, or the Joachinisthal School at Berlin, have 
so large an endowment that it can fully support them. But 
a very large number haye endowments of some sort^ or else 
grants fix>m some school charity or other, such as the 
Marienetift at Stettin for schools in Pomerania, the SacJcsche 
SHftung in Silesia for schools in the principalities of Glogau, 
Wohlau, and Liegnitz, and miany other such foundations. 
The Provincial or District Boards supervise the externa, the 
property concerns, as well as the interna, the teaching con- 
cerns, of all schools of Crown patronage ; but by the Prussian 
law, wherever there is an endowment there is a public right 
to see that this endowment is properly employed; so that 
there is a public control for the management of all endow- 
ments of private as well as of Crown patronage. The school 
appoints a man of business {Beridant^Bechmmgsfuh/rer) charged 
with the financial administration {Cassenfiihmng) of the 
school ; the authority in whom the patronage of the school 
is vested {Patronatsbehorde) draws out a school estimate 
{Schvl-Etat) everj three years, showing in detail the schooPs 
income, actual a;ad estimated, for the three years about to 
commence, and its estimated expenditure. In every govern- 
ment district, or Regierung, there is a public functionary 
whose business it is to review these estimates, and who 
addresses to the Rendant his remarks and requirements 
(Revisionsermnerungeny Revisionsforschimgen), which the Ren^ 
dant has to lay before the Patronatsbehorde, whatever this 
may be, Owratoriwm, ScJmlcommisinon, &c., and to which Ijhis 
auliiority must pay attention. An abusive application of 
trust funds, or of grants from a charity, is thus checked : all 
expenses not in the estimate have to be accounted for, and 
all improper expenses are disallowed. The local patrons 
can only resist by applying to the administrative authority 
next above that which has dealt with them {vorgesetzte 
Instcmz), and this appeal they will never make when they 
know they have a bad case. 

The State has part in the patronage of more than half of 
the secondary schools in Prussia ; in 72 of them as absolute 
patron, in 74 of them as part patron. The immense majority 
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of the schools of which it is absolute patron belong to the 
category of Gymnasieny the highest and most expensive class 
of secondary schools. There were, in 1864,* 145 gymnasien 
in Prussia; of 65 of these the Crown had the exclusive 
patronage. At the same date there were 28 Progymna&ieny 
49 ReaJschulen of the first rank, 16 of the second, and 21 
higher Burgher Schools. Of only seven of these had the 
Crown the exclusive patronage; of three progymnasixmis, 
two BealscJmlen of the first rank, one of the second, and one 
higher Burgher School. Under mimicipal patronage were 
26 gymnasiums, 11 progymnasiums, 35 Beahch/ulen of the 
first rank, 10 of the second, and 13 higher Burgher Schools. 
The municipalities thus show that leaning towards real in- 
struction which might be expected fix)m them ; of the 49 
Reaischulen of the first rank they have 35. What is most 
striking to an Englishman is the small number of public 
schools under patronage neither royal nor municipal, but 
under the patronage of some church, or corporation, or 
private person; there are but 12 of them altogether, five 
Oyrmuidefifh, two Progynvnasieny one BecUsclmle of the first 
order, and four higher Burgher Schools. The question 
therefore as to the rights and interests of private patrons of 
public schools does not take, so far as the number of their 
schools goes, very important dimensions. The total expen- 
diture on the higher schools and their Vorschnden was, in 
1864, 2,580,684 thalers (in round figures, about 387,100Z.). 
Of this sum the scholars' fees contributed 1,193,055 thalers ; 
the State 526,722 thalers, the municipalities, 401,046 thalers ; 
school property produced 384,224 thalers, and benefactions 
not under public administration, 75,637 thalers. The State 
is therefore, afber the scholars themselves, the great sup- 
porter of the public schools, as well as the principal patron 
of them. 

But the reader will ask, in what sense are the schools with 
private patrons to be called public schools P They are public 
schools because they fulfil the requirements, adopt the title 

* A year later tliaii the year for which there are complete retumSi and for which 
I gave, as the total of Fruseian higher schools open in that year, 255. In 1864 
there were 259. 
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and constitution, and follow the Leh/rpUm, fixed by public 
authoriiy for the five classes of public secondary schools, and 
by so doing obtain the status and privilege of such schools. 
Are there not a great many important establishments, 
then, the reader may next ask, which do not care to get 
this status, but prefer to be independent? I answer: No 
school in Prussia can be ivdqpendenty in the sense of owing 
no account to any one for the teacher it employs, or the way 
in which it is conducted ; for every school there is a verord^ 
nete Anfsichtsgewalt, an ordained authority of supervision. 
But private persons are no doubt free to open establishments 
of their own, give them a constitution of their own, and 
follow a LehrpUm of their own. There are ten large private 
schools in Berlin for the class of boys who go to secondary 
schools; these private schools, however, have the public \ 
schools in view, and take boys whose parents do not like to , 
send them very young to the great public schools, classical I 
or non-classical; but when these boys are ready for the 
middle division of the public Gymnasium or Bealschule^ they 
pass on there. These private schools are merely preparatory 
schools for the public schools, and accordingly they are 
organised as progymnasixmis and as higher Burgher Schools. ' 
They represent no anti-public-school feeUng, no rival line in 
education. Two remarkable institutions which did not pre- 
pare for the public schools, which gave a complete course of 
secondary instruction of their own arranging, and which 
were private schools, icoles Ubresy in the full sense of the 
term, — ^the Plamannsche Anstalt and the Cauersche Anstalt, — 
existed at Berlin not long ago, but they exist there no 
longer. Experiments of the same kind are being tried else- 
where. The Victoria Institute at Falkenberg, is a prominent 
specimen of them ; it is a regular private boarding school, 
charging 400 thalers {601.) a year, and it professes to give 
the training either of the gymnasiums or of the Real- 
schuleny whichever the pupil prefers. The English generally 
know more of schools of this kind than of the public schools 
in Germany, because this kind of private school has a board- 
ing establishment and the public schools have not, and a 
foreign parent generally looks out for a school with a boarding 
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establisbment. For the most part he is no judge at all of 
schools on their real merits ; he sends his son to a foreign 
school that he may learn the modem languages, and the boy 
will learn these at a private school just as much as at a 
public one. But the Glermans themselves undoubtedly prefer 
their public sdiools. An attendance in the public secondary 
schools of 74,000 pupils, in a population of 18,500,000, which 
is Prussia's population, shows that the Prussians prefer 
them. And it is the same in other German countries. 
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CHAPTER XVn. 

PREPONDERANCE OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS. THE ABITURIENTEN- 

EXAMEN 

FBEFKUSRCaS FOB FUBLIC SCHOOLS — THB LBATINO SXAIONATION (ABirVBIBNTKir- 
EXAMBN); its HISTOST — FBESEMT flan of the LEATINO EZAlONATIOir IK 
GTMMASIKN — OBJECT FBOFOSED BT THB FOUNDERS OF THE LEAYIKO EXAMINA- 
TION — ^LEATINO EXAMINATION IN BBALSCHULBN — EXAMINATIONS OF PASSAOB. 

IBEUEYE that the public schools axe preferred, in Prus- 
sia, on their merits. The Prussians are satisfied with 
them, and are proud of them, and with good reason ; the 
schools have been intelligently planned to meet their intelli- 
gent wants. But the preponderance of the public schools is 
further secured by the establishment in connexion with 
them of the ' leaving examinations ' (^H^itWen.^en^^rij/'un^an, 
MainiHiMgprufwi/igefny EntloMungaprufungeny Ahgangaprilfun- 
gen)y on which depends admission to the universities, to 
special schools (Fachschulen) like the Gewerbe-Institut or the 
Ba/uaJcddemie, and to the civil and military service of tlie 
State. The learned professions can only be reached through 
the universities, so the access to these professions depends on 
the leaving examination. The pupils of private tutors or 
private schools can present themselves for this examination, 
but it is held at the public schools, it turns upon the studies of 
the upper forms of the public schools, and it is conducted in 
great part by their teachers. A public schoolboy undoubtedly 
presents himself for it with an advantage ; and its object un- 
doubtedly is, not the illusory one of an examination-test as 
in our public service it is employed, but the sound one of 
ensuring as far as possible that a youth shall pass a certain 
number of years under the best school-teaching of his country. 
This really trains him, which the mere application of an ex- 
amination-test does not ; but an examination-test is wisely 
used in conjunction with this training, to take care that a 
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youtli has really profited by it. No nation that did not 
honestly feel it had made its public secondary schools 
the best places of training for its middle and upper classes, 
could institute the leaving examination I am going to describe; 
but Prussia has a right to feel that she has made hers this, 
and therefore she had a right to institute this examination. 
It forms an aU-important part of the secondary instruction of 
that country, and 1 hope the reader will give me his attention 
while I describe it. 

Before 1788 admission to the Prussian universities was a 
very easy affair. You went to the dean of the faculty in 
which you wished to study ; you generally brought with you 
a letter of recommendation from the school you left; the 
dean asked you a few questions and ascertained that you 
knew Latin ; then you were matriculated. The Ober-Schul- 
eollegivm, which was in 1788 the authority at the head of 
Prussian public instruction, perceiving that from the insuffi- 
ciency of the entrance examination the universities were 
cumbered with unprepared and idle students, determined to 
try and cure this state of things. In December of that year 
a royal edict was issued to the public schools and universities 
directing that the public schools should make their boys 
undergo an examination before they proceeded to the univer- 
sity; and that the universities should make the boys who 
came up to them from private schools undergo an ex- 
amination corresponding to that of the public schoolboys. 
Every one who underwent the examination was to receive a 
certificate of his ripeness or unripeness for university studies 
{Zeugniss der Reife^ Zeugniss der Unreife). The candidates 
declared to be unripe might stiQ enter the university if their 
parents chose ; but it was hoped that, guided by this test, 
their parents would keep them at school till they were pro- 
perly prepared, or else send them into some other line. No 
plan of examination was prescribed, but the certificate was to 
record, under the two heads of langtuigea and sciencesy the 
candidate's proficiency in each of these matters. 

The Allgemeine Landrecht, promulgated in 1794, after 
complaints had been rife that the universities had still a 
number of unprofitable students, and that young men went 
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there merely to escape military service, made yet stricter 
regulations. It ordered the examination held at the univer- 
sity for boys coming from private schools to be conducted by 
a Commission ; and it forbade the matriculation of any one 
who did not obtain a certificate of his ripeness. 

But the omitting to prescribe a definite plan for the ex- 
amination, aajd the entrusting them to two different bodies, 
the schools and the universities, caused the intentions of the 
Government to be in great measure frustrated. There was 
no uniform standard of examination. The schools made the 
standard high, the universities made it low ; and numbers of 
young men, leaving the public schools without undergoing 
the Ahituri^ntenexamien there, waited a little while, and then 
presented themselves to be examined at the university, 
where the examination was notoriously much laxer than at 
the school. 

The great epoch of reform for the higher schools of Prussia 
is Wilhelm von Humboldt's year and a half at the head of 
the Education Department. The first words of a memoran- 
dum of this date on a proposal not to require Greek except 
of sfadents for orders: Es ist nicht darum zu thuny dasa 
Schvlen und Universitdten in einem irdgen und kraftlosen 
Oewohnheitsgange hliebetiy sondem darv/nty doss durch sie die 
BildAing der Nation aufeine immer hohere 8tufe gebracht werdcy^ 
— might be taken as a motto for his whole administration of 
public instruction. It was Wilhelm von Humboldt who took 
the most important step towards making the Abiturientenpruf' 
ung what it now is. He was the originator of a uniform plan 
of examination obligatory on all who examined candidates for 
entrance to the university. Schleiermacher, who, as I have 
said, was a member of the Education Council, wished to take 
away this examination from the universities, and to give it 
entirely to the schools. This was not done, but the course of 
examination was strictly defined, and a form of certificate, 
fully indicating its results, was prescribed. The certificate 
was of three grades; No. 1 declared its possessor to be 

* * The thing is notf to let the schools and universities go on in a drowsy and 
impotent routine ; the thing is, to raise the culture of the nation ever higher and 
higher by their means.' 
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thoroughly qualified for the university, No. 2 declared him 
to be partially qualified, No. 3 to be unqualified {untuchtig). 
But this plan of reform, which was brought into operation in 
1812, could not produce its due fruits so long as the double 
examination was maintained. After the peace of 1816 there 
was a great flow of students to the universities ; many of them 
were very iU prepared ; but the universities, with the natural 
desire to get as many students as possible, eased the exami- 
nations to them as much as they could, and admitted the 
holders of any certificate at all, even of No. 8, to matriculation. 
At Bonn, in 1822, out of 139 certificates for that year, 122 
were of No. 3, declaring the holder unqualified for the Uni- 
versity ; 16 were of No. 2, declaring him partially qualified; 
only one was of No. 1, declaring him thoroughly qualified. 
The Provincial School Boards reported to the minister that 
the efforts of the schools were firustrated by the laxity of the 
university commissions, which got more and more candidates. 
The schools in their turn were inclined to make the first grade 
of certificate a reward of severe competitive examination, 
which was by no means what those who instituted it intended. 
The admission to the universities of young men declared to 
be imqualified, the two kinds of examining bodies with 
differing views and standards, and the threefold grade of 
certificate, were found fatal obstacles to the successful working 
of the reform of 1812. 

All three obstacles have been removed. The regulations 
at present in force date from 1834 and 1856.* The leaving 
examination is now held at the Oymnasien only. The three- 
fold grade of certificate is abolished, and the candidate is, 
as in old times, certified to be either reif or unreif. No one, 
as a general rule, can without a certificate attend university 
lectures at all ; and no one without a certificate of ripeness 
can be regularly matriculated in any faculty. The examining 
body is thus composed : the director of the gymnasium and 
the professors who teach in prima ; a representative of the 
Schul-Ouratoriuniy where the gymnasium has a Curatorium ; 
the Crown's Compatronats Commissarius (joint patronage 

* Reglenunt V09n 4. Juni 1834, completed by Verjuguvg vom 12. Jafi. 1856. 
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commissary) where there is one ; and a member or delegate 
of the Provincial School Board. The representative of the 
Provincial School Board is always president of the examining 
commission. The Ahiturient, or leaving boy, must have been 
two years in prima. The examination work is to be of the 
same pitch as the regular work of this class, though it must 
not contain passages that have been actually done in school. 
But neither, on the other hand, must it be such as to require 
any epedeUe Vorstvdien. It embraces the mother tongue, 
Latin, Greek, and French ; mathematics and physics, geo- 
graphy, history, and divinity. An Ahiturient who is going to 
enter the theological facxdty at the University is examined 
in Hebrew. The examination is both by writing and viva 
voce. The paper work lasts a week,* and the candidate who 
fails in it is not tried viva voce. The examination papers are 
prepared by the director and teachers, but several sets have 
to be in readiness, and the president of "the examining com- 
mission, who represents the Provincial School Board and the 
State, chooses each paper as it is to be given out. He also, 
at the viva voce examination, chooses the passages if he likes, 
and himself puts any question he may think proper. The 
Provincial School Board have at any time the power to direct 
that the same examination papers shall be used for all the 
gymnasiums of the province. Each performance is marked 
insufficient, suffi^cienty goody or excellenty and no other terms, 
and no qualificejbions of these, are admitted. A candidat-e 
who is fiiUy up 'to the mark in the mother tongue and in 
Latin, and considerably above it either in classics or mathe- 
matics, is declared reify — passes, — though he may fall below 
it in other things. If the commission are not unanimous 
about passing a candidate, they vote ; the youngest member 
voting first and the president last. K the votes are equal the 
president has a casting vote. But the president may refuse 

* Specimens of the subjects set for the German and Latin essay at these exami- 
nations are the following. For the German essay: — 'How did Athens come to 
be the centre of the intellectual life of Greece?' — 'From Goethe's GoU von 
Berlichingen draw out a picture of the social state of Germany at the time in 
which the action of the play is laid/ For the Latin essay : — P. Clodio, cum, ut 
Ciceronem in exilium ejiceret, in animum indiucis&et^ qua resfuerint {uffumento? — 
Hannibal quibus de causis, quod sibi proposuerat, Italiam subigere, nonpotuUt 

k2 
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to pass a candidate though the majority have voted for him. 
In this case, however, the candidate's papers must go to the 
highest examining authority, the Wissenschaftliche PrufwngS" 
commission in whose district the province is, for their decision 
upon them. To this same High Commission all the papers 
of half the gymnasiums of each province are each half year 
referred for their remarks ; their remarks, if they have any 
to make, are addressed by them to the Provincial School 
Board, and by the Provincial School Board transmitted to 
the gymnasiums concerned. 

The examination takes place about six weeks before the 
end of the half. The certificates are given out to the success- 
ful candidates at the solemnity * which takes place in the 
Aula of a German public school at the end of a half year, or 
Semester. Each member of the examining commission signs 
the certificate, which, besides defining the candidate's 
proficiency in each of the matters of examination, has 
three additional rubrics for condAicty diligence^ and attain- 
mentSf which are filled up by the school authorities as he 
deserves. 

The candidate who is considered urweif^ and not passed, is 
recommended, according to his examination and his previous 
school career, either to stay another half-year at school and 
then try again, or to give up his intention of going to the 
university. If he still persists in going there at once he 
may ; but he must carry with him a certificate of his present 
unfitness (Zeugniss der Nichtteife)^ a certificate with the same 
rubrics as the other, and signed in the same way. With this 
certificate he holds an exceptional, incomplete position at the 
university; he cannot enter himself in any faculty except 
that of philosophy, and then he is entered in a special register, 
and not regularly matriculated. He can, therefore, attend 
lectures ; but his time does not count for a degree, and he 

t At this solemnity a dissertation is read by the director or one of the profes- 
sors, and every European student knows how much valuable matter has appeared 
in these dissertations. I have before me the dissertations held in the last year or 
two at several of the schools I visited. The following are specimens of their 
subjects: — De Sallustii dieendi genere commentatio. — Criticarum scriptionum spe- 
cimen, —Der Prediger Salomo. — Die Erziehungfur den Staatsdienst hei den Athmem, 
> — Uniersuchungen ilber die Cissoide {mathematische Abhandlung), 
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can hold no public benefice or exhibition. He may be ex- 
amined once more, and only once, going to a gymnasium for 
that purpose ; the three or four years' course required in the 
faculty which he follows only begins to count from the time 
when he passes. 

The reader will recollect that for the learned professions, 
— the church, the law, and medicine, — and for the post of 
teachers in the high schools and universities, it is necessary 
to have gone regidarly through the university course and 
to have graduated. 

Candidates who have not been at a public school, but who 
wish to enter the university, must apply to the Provincial 
School Board of their province for leave to attend a certificate 
examination. They have to bring testimonials, and a curri- 
culum vitoB written by themselves in German, and are then 
directed by the school board to a gymnasium where they may 
be examined. They have to pay an examination fee of 10 
thalers. If they fail, the examining commission of the 
gymnasium is empowered to fix a time within which they 
may not try again, and they may only try twice. They may, 
however, if they fail to pass, go up to the university on the 
same condition as the public school boys who fail. These 
exterrdy as they are called, are not examined along with the 
Ahiturienten of the gymnasium, though they are examined 
by the same examining commission ; but the boys who come 
from private instruction are by the minister's directions to 
have allowance made for their not being examined by their 
own teachers, and, so far, to be more leniently treated in the 
examination than the Ahiturienten. On the other hand, boys 
who have been at a gymnasium and who have left it in order 
to prepare themselves with a private tutor, are not entitled to 
any special indulgence. Indeed a public school boy, who to 
evade the rule requiring two years in primay leaves the 
gymnasium from secvmday goes to a private school or private 
tutor, and offers himself for examination within two years, 
needs a special permission from the minister in order to be 
examined. So well do the Prussian authorities know how 
insufficient an instrument for their object, — that of promoting 
the national culture and fiUing the professions with fit men, 
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— ^is the bare examination-test ; so averse are they to cram ; 
so clearly do they perceive that what forms a youth, and what 
he should in all ways be induced to acquire, is the orderly de- 
velopment of his faculties under good and trained teaching. 

With this view all the instructions for the examination are 
drawn up. It is to tempt candidates to no special preparation 
and eflPbrt, but to be such as * a scholar of fair ability and 
proper diligence, may at the end of his school course come 
to with a quiet mind and without a painful preparatory effort 
tending to relaxation and torpor as soon as the effort is over.' 
The total cultivation [Gesamfimthildung) of the candidate is 
the gr6at matter, and this is why the two years of prima are 
prescribed, ^ that the instruction in this highest class may not 
degenerate into a preparation for the examination, that the 
pupil may have the requisite time to come steadily and 
without overhurrying to the fulness of the measure of his 
powers and character, that he may be securely and thoroughly 
formed, instead of being bewildered and oppressed by a mass 
of information hastily heaped together.' All twmultuarUche 
Vorbereitung and all stimulation of vanity and emulation is to 
be discouraged, and the examination, like the school, is 
to regard das Wesentliche imd Dauemde — the substantial and 
enduring.* Accordingly, the composition and the passages 
for translation are the great matters in German examinations, 
not those papers of questions by which the examiner is so 
led to show his want of sense, and the examinee his stores of 
cram. 

That a boy shall have been for a certain number of years 
under good training is what, in Prussia, the State wants to 
secure ; and it uses the examination test to help it to secure 
this. We leave his training to take its chance, and we put 
the examination test to a use for which it is quite inadequate, 
to try and make up for our neglect. 

The same course is followed with the Realschulen and with 
the higher Burgher Schools. For entrance to the different 
branches of the public service, the leaving certificate of the 
classical school had up to 1832 been required. Tor certain 

* Perverse studH qui examinihus studet, was a favourite saying of Wolfs. 
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of these branches it was determined in 1832 to accept hence- 
forth the certificate of the Realschule or the higher Burgher 
School instead of that of the gymnasium. Different depart- 
ments made their own stipulations ; the Minister of Public 
Works, for instance, stipulated that the certificate of the 
candidate for the Ba/uakademie (School of Architecture) shoxdd 
be valid only when the candidate's Reakchule or higher 
Burgher School had been one of the first class, or with the 
fall number of six classes, and when he had passed two years 
in each of the two highest classes. I mention a detail of 
this kind to show the English reader how entirely it is the 
boy's school and training which the Prussian Government 
thinks the great matter, and not his examination. Since 
1832 the tendency has been to withdraw again from the 
Realschule certificate its validity for the higher posts in the 
scientific departments of the public service ; for these posts, 
the gymnasial leaving certificate is now again required. But 
for a very great number of posts in the public service the 
certificate of the Realschule is still valid, and for a still greater 
number of posts in the pursuits of commerce and industry 
employers now require it. The Education Department issued 
in 1859 the rules by which the examination for this certificate 
is at present governed. They are the same, mutatis mutandisy 
with those for the Maturitdtsprufung at the gymnasium. The 
examining commission is composed in precisely the same way ; 
the examination and the issue of the certificates follow the 
same course. The subjects are : divinity, the mother tongue 
and its literature, the translation of easy passages from Latin 
authors, but, in general, no Latin writing; French and 
English, in translation, writing, and speaking ; ancient his- 
tory ; the history of Germany, England, and France, for the 
last three centuries ; geography ; physics and chemistry ; 
pure and applied mathematics, and drawing. Excellence in 
one subject may counterbalance shortcomings in another, 
but no candidate can pass who absolutely fails in any. Ex- 
temi who want the certificate are admitted to examination 
on the same terms, and at the same fee, as in the Gymnasien, 
Li Realschulen of the second rank the examination is easier 
than in those of the first, but the certificate has not the same 
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value. The Abgcmgapriifung and Ahgangszefwgmss of a higher 
Burgher School, again, are still more easily passed and won, 
but still less valuable. The Abgangszeugniss of a higher 
Burgher School entitles the holder to enter the prima of a 
first-rate Realschule; often a very important opening to a 
clever boy in a small country place, who for one year can 
afford to go to a school away from home, but could not have 
afforded to get aU his schooling there. 

To the passage from the tertia and secunda of the gymna- 
sium or of the BedUchule^ examinations are also attached, for 
which certificates, if the boy leaves after passing one of them, 
are given, declaring his ripeness at that stage. For many 
subordinate employments in the civil service these certificates 
are accepted. To be a teacher of drawing in a public school, 
for instance, a certificate of ripeness for secunda of a gymna- 
sium or of a first rank Reahchvle or higher Burgher School 
is required ; this if the candidate has not been at a public 
school and has to be examined as an externum ; ^ if he has 
been at a public school, the certificate of his having passed 
the examination out of secunda at a second rank Bealschule is 
sufBcient. One important employment of school certificates 
is to entitle the holder to shorter military service {Zulassung 
zum einjahri^en. freiwilligen Militairdienst)* Young men who 
volunteer to serve for one year, arming and clothing them- 
selves, the term of military service to be then at an end, must, 
to be accepted, produce a certificate of a certain value, either 
from a gymnasium or a Bealschule. 

It shows how many more gymnasium boys there are who 
go through the full school course than Reahchule boys, that 
whereas from the Gymnasi&n in 1863 there were 1,765 Ahitu- 
rienten from prima, from the Bealschulen in the same year 
there were but 214. Adding to the 1,765 Ahiturienten 40 
Extemen who passed at the same time, we have 1,805 boys who 
got the classical certificate of ripeness in 1863. Of this 
number 1,563 went in that year to the Prussian universities. 
Of the 214 Abiturlenten from the Bealschulen (to whom are to 
be added thr^e Externen, making 217), 124 went into the 

* 3''or tlio examination of e.rterni for this lower kiml of cortiflcatc, the fee ifl four 
thalfrf. 
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public service, 92 into the pursuits of commerce or industry ; 
one went to prepare for the gymnasia! leaving examination, 
that he might go into a learned profession. Evidently the 
mass of those who go into business leave the Bealschule before 
primay and the majority of those who stay for prima stay with 
the hope of public enployment. But the minor certificates 
accessible to those who leave secunda and tertia promote an 
attendance at school longer than that which boys going into 
business woxdd without the attraction of these certificates be 
willing to give ; and they promote, too, a wholesome return 
upon the school work done, and a mastering of it as a whole, 
which tend, the school work having in the first instance been 
sound and well given, to make culture take a permanent hold 
upon the future tradesmen or farmer. Accordingly, it is 
common to meet in Germany with people of the tradesman 
class who even read (in translations, of course) any important 
or interesting book that comes out in another country, a book 
like Macaulay's History of England^ for instance ; and how 
unlike this state of culture is to that of the English tradesman, 
the English reader himself knows very well. 
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CHAPTEE XVin. . 

THE PRUSSlAy SCHOOLMASTERS; THEIR TRAINING, EXAMINA- 
TION, APPOINTMENT, AND PAYMENT. 

EXAMINATIOK FOB SCHOOLMASTERS ITS HISTOBY — PRESENT PLAN OP EXAMIKATIOX 

FOB SCHOOLMASTERS — NOBMAL SEMIN ABIES FOB SCHOOLMASTEBS PBOBATION 

AND FBACTISINO LESSONS OF SCHOOLMASTEBS — ^APPOINTMENT OF SCHOOLMASTEBS, 

AND JTJBISDICTION OVEB THEM — ^INTBBVKNTION OF THE EDUCATION MINISTBB 

BELIOIOUS INSTBUCTION — DENOMINATIONAL CHABACTEB OF THE FBUSSIAN SCHOOLS 

-WIDE ACCEPTATION OF THE DENOMINATION EYANOELISCH — EXCLUSION FROM 

SCHOOL POSTS OF CEBTAIN DISSBNTBBS AND OF JEWS — BANK AND TITLE OF 
SCHOOLMASTEBS — PAYMENT OF SCHOOLMASTEBS. 

TO insure that the school work, which so much is done to 
encourage, shall indeed be sound and well given, it is not 
in Prussia thought sufficient to test the schoolboy and the 
candidate for matriculation ; the candidate for the office of 
teacher is tested too. This test is the famous StautaprUfung 
for schoolmasters {Priifung der Candidaten des hoheren SchuU 
amis), and is the third great educational reform I hare 
enumerated (the Lehrplan and the MainiHtdtspriifung being 
the other two) which owes its institution to Wilhelm von 
Humboldt. Before 1810 a certificate of having proved his 
fitness was not required of a candidate for the post of school- 
master. Municipal and private school patrons in particular 
made their nomination with little regard to any test of the 
kind. There was generally in their school a practice of 
promoting the teachers by seniority to the higher classes, 
and this practice had very mischievous results. A project 
was canvassed for giving to the authorities of public instruc- 
tion the direct appointment to the more important posts in 
schools even of municipal or private patronage. This project 
was abandoned. ^ But,' said Wilhelm von Humboldt, * the 
one defence we can raise against the misuse of their rights 
by patrons, is the test of a trial of the intending school- 
master's qualifications.' 
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This test was establisHed in 1810. An examination and a 
trial lesson were appointed for all candidates for the office of 
teacher. It was made illegal for school patrons to nominate 
as teachers any persons who were not geprufte Svhjecte. As 
time went on, the security thus taken was gradually made 
stronger. The trial lesson was found to be an inutility, as 
any one who has heard trial lessons in our primary Normal 
Schools can readily believe, and a trial year in a school 
{Probejahr) was in 1826 substituted for it. In the following 
year it was ruled that the paddgogische Prufung^ which forms 
part of the examination of candidates for orders, and which 
had hitherto been accepted in lieu of the new test, was insuf- 
ficient ; and that persons in orders, as well as others, must 
go through the special examination for schoolmasters. This 
regulation gave full development to a policy which had been 
contained in the reform of 1810, a policy which Wolf had 
long before done his best to prepare and had declared to be 
indispensable if the higher schools of Prussia were to be 
made thoroughly good, — the policy of making the school- 
master's business a profession by itself, and separating it 
^altogether from theology. 

The rules now in force *for this examination date in the 
main from 1831. It is held by the High Examining Com- 
missions {Kimigliche Wissenschaftliche Prufungscommissionen) 
of which I have already described the composition, and which 
are seven in number. The candidate sends in his school- 
certificate of fitness for university studies, and his certificate 
of a three years' attendance at university lectures. With 
these certificates he forwards to the commission a curricvlum 
vitasy such as used to be required from candidates for the 
Oriel fellowships. The candidate for the gymnasium writes 
this in Latin ; the candidate for the Realschule may write it 
in French. The certificate given takes the form of SLfacultds 
docevidiy or leave to teach ; and this is bedingte or unbedingtey — 
conditional or unconditional. The matters for examinations 
are grouped tmder four main heads {Hauptfacher) : first, 
Greek, Latin, and the mother tongue; secondly, mathe- 
matics and the natural sciences; thirdly, history and geo- 
graphy ; fourthly, theology and Hebrew. This last Hauptfach 
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concerns especially those who are to give the religions 
instmction in the public schools ; if they have been examined 
for orders before a theological board and have passed well, 
an oral examination is all the divinity examination they have 
to undergo before the Commission. Those who are to give 
the secular instruction have likewise only an oral examination 
in divinity, and are not examined in Hebrew ; but they must 
satisfy the Commission as to their acquaintance with Scrip- 
ture and with the dogmatic and moral tenets of Christianity. 
Candidates weak in their divinity have this weakness noted 
in their certificate, and the Provincial School Boards are 
directed not to appoint any teacher weak in this particular till 
he has been re-examined and has passed satisfactorily ; and 
the curriculv/ni vitm of every candidate has in the first instance 
to state what he has done at the university to keep up and 
increase his knowledge of divinity {seine religionawissenschaft- 
lichen Kenntnisse zu erweitem und tiefer zu begrimden). These 
latter regulations date from within the last twenty years. 

The unconditional facultas docendi is only given to that 
candidate who in his Hawptfach shows himself fit to teach 
one of the two highest forms, and sufficiently acquainted 
with the matters of the other Hawptfdcher to be useful to * 
his class in them. The candidate who in one Hauptfach is 
strong enough for any class up to secunda inclusive, but 
falls altogether below the mark in other sciences, receives a 
hedingte * facultas docendi,* for the middle or the lower forms, 
according as his capacity and the extent of his performance 
and of his failure seem to merit. 

All candidates are required to be able to translate French 
with ease, and they must know its grammar. All must show 
some acquaintance with philosophy and psedagogic,* candi- 
dates for the unconditional facultas docendi a very consider- 
able acquaintance ; and all must satisfy the examiners that 
they have some knowledge of the natural sciences. 

* The Germans, as is well known, attach much importance to the science of 
paedagogic. That science is as 3'et far from being matured, and much nonsense is 
talked on the subject of it ; still, the total unacquaintance with it, and with all 
which has been written about it, in which the intending schoolmaster is, in Eng- 
land, suifered to remain, has, I am convinced, injurious effects both on our school- 
masters and on our schools. 
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The candidate for a Reahchule or a higher Burgher School 
need not take Greek, but he must pass in Latin. His 
Hauptfdcher are : mathematics, natural sciences, history and 
geography, the mother tongue, modem languages. His 
examination in all the non-classical matters is even more 
stringent than that of candidates for the gymnasium, because 
of Ifis comparative exemption from classics. 

The trials pro loco and pro ascensione are examinations 
imposed when the nominee to a place has not yet proved his 
qualifications for that place. For instance, the holder of a 
conditional /actiJ^oA docendi cannot be appointed to a class in 
the highest division without being re-examined, and the 
holder of an unconditional facultas docendi cannot teach 
another matter than the Hauptfach in which he has proved 
his first-class qualification, without being re-examined. 

A special /acuZ^ docendi is given to the foreign teacher of 
modem languages ; but even he, besides the modem lan- 
guage he is to teach, must know as much Latin, history, 
geography and philosophy as is required of candidates who 
are to teach in the middle division of a gynmasium. This 
provision guards against the employment of subjects so unfit 
by their training and general attainments to rule a class, as 
those whom we too often see chosen as teachers of modem 
languages. 

The High Commissioners send yearly to the Provincial 
School Board of each province a report of these examinations 
for that province, with the necessary remarks. The can- 
didates for masterships present themselves, with their cer- 
tificates, to the School Board of the province in which they 
wish to be employed. Li certain exceptional cases candidates 
may be employed two half-years running without a certifi- 
cate ; but at the end of that time, if they have not passed 
the examination, they must be dismissed. 

Those who at the university have taken, affcer examina- 
tion, the degree of doctor, and have published the Latin 
dissertation required for that degree, are excused from the 
written part of the schoolmaster's examination. When this 
examination was first instituted, both Schleiermacher and 
Wolf, being then members of the Education section, declared 
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themselves strongly against allowing any university title 
to exempt candidates for the hohere Schulamt from going 
through the special examination. Probably they were right, 
for the seriousness of the degree examination, and the value 
of the degree, is not the same in every Grerman university. 
They were over-ruled, however ; but little or no inconve- 
nience does in fact arise from the aUowanco, in this cas9, of 
an equipollent title ; because if a candidate brings the degree 
of doctor from a university whose degrees are not respected, 
and if he inspires any suspicion, the patrons who are to 
nominate him, or the Provincial Board which is to confirm 
him, invite him to go through the special examination first ; 
and if he reftises, or if he cannot pass, his appointment is 
not proceeded with. 

The Probejahvy or year of probation, must, as a general 
rule, be passed at a gymnasium or a Bealschuhy not at a pro- 
gymnasium or a higher Burgher School. In this way the 
schoolmaster of the lower class of secondary schools is a man 
who has known the working and standards of the higher. 
The probationer is commonly unpaid, but if he is used in the 
place of an assistant master the school which so uses him 
must pay him. The schools are, however, expressly directed 
not to treat the probationer as a means of relieving an over- 
tasked staflF, but to give him an opportunity of learning, in 
the best way for himself, the practice of his business, and to 
let him therefore work with several different classes in the 
course of his year. At the end of his year he receives a cer- 
tificate from the school authorities as to the efficiency which 
he shows. 

The time passed in a Normal seminary counts instead of 
the Probyahr ; but these seminaries have not in Prussia, any 
of them, the importance of the Ecole Normale in France. 
There is not the same need of the institution in Germany as 
in France, and no German professor is obliged to pass through 
it. The Ecole Normals is of much more use in giving its 
student the thorough possession of 'what he knows and the 
power of independent application of it, than in teaching him 
to teach ; and these more valuable functions of a Normal 
school are performed in Germany by the Oymnasien and the 
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iiniversitiea, to an extent to which the lycSes and faculties in 
Prance by no means perform them. Hence in Fraoce the 
need and utility of the Ecole Normale, The normal semina- 
ries in Germany are connected with the diflferent universities, 
and designed, in general, to give the future schoolmaster a 
more firm and thorough grasp on the matters he studies 
there. The peedagogical seminaries have not been so import- 
ant or so fruitful to him as the philological seminaries, where 
this design has been applied to what has hitherto been the 
grand matter of his studies, — Alterthv/mswissenschafty the sys- 
tematic knowledge of classical antiquity. It was as the head 
of the philological seminary at Halle that Wolf gave that 
impulse to the formation of a body of learned and lay school- 
masters of which Germany has ever since felt the good 
effects. This seminary was opened in 1787, and Wolf was 
its director for nearly twenty years, till the University of 
Halle was closed by Napoleon after the battle of Jena, and 
Wolf went to Berlin to be a member of the Department of 
Education there. During the latter part of WolTs time at 
HaUe, he was assisted in the seminary by Immanuel Bekker. 
There were 12 seminarists, with a small exhibition of 40 
thalers {61,) a year each ; the exhibition was tenable for two 
years. No one was admitted to an exhibition who had not 
already completed his first year's course in the university, 
but students from any of the faculties might attend the semi- 
nary lectures. They attended in great numbers, and for the 
exhibitions themselves there were at the first examination 60 
candidates. The seminary lessons were interpretation lessons 
and disputation lessons, the former being, as the name im- 
plies, the interpretation of a given author ; the latter being 
the discussion, between two or more of the seminarists, either 
of a thesis set long beforehand and treated by them in written 
exercises, or of a thesis set by Wolf at the moment and then 
and there treated orally, in Latin, by his pupils. Wolfs 
great rule in all these lessons was that rule which all masters 
in the art of teaching have followed, — to take as little part as 
possible in the lesson himself; merely to start it, guide it, 
and sum it up, and to let quite the main part in it be borne 
by the learners. The more advanced seminarists had some 
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practice in the Latin school of the Orphan House at Halle. 
The more recent statutes of this philological seminary have set 
forth in express words, as the object of the institution, the de- 
sign which Wolf always had in his mind in directing it ; — the 
design to form effectiveclassical masters for the higher schools. 
Every Prussian university has a philological seminary, or 
group of exhibitioners much like that which I have described 
at Halle, not more than 12 in number, with a two years' 
course following one year's academical study, and AUerthums- 
wissenschaft being the object pursued. There are generally 
two professors specially attached to the seminary, one for 
Greek, the other for Latin. Besides the ordinary members 
or seminarists, a good number of extraordinary members, 
and a yet much larger number of Auscultcmten^ attend the 
lessons. The staff of the philological seminary at Berlin has 
this constellation of names, from 1812, when this seminary 
was foimded, to the present time : — Boeckh, Buttmann, Bern- 
hardy, Lachmann, Haupt. The philological seminary of the 
University of Bonn was founded in 1819, and has had on its 
staff Professors Nake, Welcker, Eitschl, Otto Jahn. The 
mouth of the student of Alterthumsvnssenschaft in other 
countries may indeed water, when he reads two such lists as 
these. 

At the University of Bonn there is also a Naturwissenschaft- 
•Itches Seminary founded in 1825, on the express ground that 
qualified teachers of the natural sciences in the secondary 
schools were so much wanting. Bonn has, too, a historiaches 
Seminar founded in 1861 for the promotion of historical 
studies, and also to provide good history-teachers for the se- 
condary schools. Dr. von Sybel, the well-known historian, is 
at present one of its professors. The Universities of Breslau, 
Greifswald, Konigsberg, have likewise historical seminaries, 
serving either by statute or in practice the same end, of pre- 
paring specially qualified teachers of history for the public 
schools. Berlin, Konigsberg, and Halle have also seminaries 
either for mathematics, or for mathematics and the natural 
sciences together ; these, too, serve, in their line of study, the 
same end as the philological and historical seminaries serve 
in theirs. Berlin has also travelling fellowships of a year's 
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duration, to enable Grermans, who are to teach French in the. 
public schools, to study the French language and literature 
in France itself. Two exhibitions of 45i. a year each are 
attached to the Royal French School in Berlin, with the like 
object of enabling the future teacher of French to learn 
French practically and thoroughly. These are Crown foun- 
dations; the Crown, associations, and private individuals, 
are all founders of seminaries. The estimate of none of those 
which I have named exceeds 1,000 thalers (150i.) a year. It 
is astonishing how much is done in Prussia with small sup- 
plies of money. 

Special psedagogic seminaries {padagogisehe Seminarien) 
exist at Berlin, Konigsberg, Breslau, Stettin, and HaUe. Of 
these the assigned business with their seminarist is *to 
introduce him to the practical requirements of the profession 
of schoolmaster ; ' but -this introduction is still to be care- 
fully accompanied by a continuance of his general intellectual 
culture. In general, the seminarist here must have passed 
the examination pro facultate docendiy and instead of the 
Probejahr in a school he spends two or three years in the 
psedagogic seminary. Each seminarist has a certain number 
of hours' practice (six hours a week at Berlin) in a secondary 
school ; he is present at the conferences, or teachers' meet- 
ings, of the school to which he is attached, and he lives with 
, one of its older njasters. The Berlin padagogisehe tSe/ninar 
was founded in 1787, at first with a single gymnasium (the 
FHedrich-'WeTdersche) assigned as its practising school; since 
1812 aU the gymnasiums of Berlin have served in common 
for this purpose. There are now ten regular exhibitioners, 
but the exhibitions. here are good, and the estimate for the 
seminary is much larger than that for any other seminary I 
have named ; it is 2,390 thalers a year. Dr. Boeckh is the 
director of this seminary as well as of the philological one, 
and this joint direction well illustrates the close relation at 
present, in Germany as elsewhere, of the schoolmaster with 
philology. At Stettin the seminary has only four regular 
exhibitioners ; they have good exhibitions, lasting for two or 
three years. This seminary is for the benefit in the first 
instance of the province of Pomerania, and the seminarists 
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have to engage themselves to take, when their exhibition 
expires, any mastership the Provincial School Board offers 
them, and to keep it three years. 

It is evident from what I have said that these exhibitions 
do not exist in sufficient number to provide seminary train- 
ing for anything like the whole of that large body of teachers 
which the secondary schools of Prussia employ. It is found 
too that the directors and masters of great schools in large 
towns, who have a great deal to do and constant claims upon 
their attention, do not like being saddled with the care of 
seminarists either at their homes or in their classes. The 
same difficulties tell against their giving to probationers in 
their trial year due supervision. But it is the living for 
a time with an experienced teacher and the making the first 
start in teaching under his eye, that is found to be so espe- 
cially valuable for promising novices.- It is proposed there- 
fore, instead of founding fresh psedagogic seminaries, to 
make arrangements for selecting a certain number of good 
schoolmasters, who will take charge, for payment, of a batch 
of novices (not more than three) for a two years* probationary 
course before launching them independently ; and a stipmr 
diumy or exhibition, such as is given in the seminaries, is 
to be bestowed on those probationers whose circumstances 
require it. It is hoped in this way to provide a preliminary 
training of two years for all the most deserving subjects who 
go into the profession. 

At the end of his term of probation the probationer gets 
his appointment. I have said before that for all appoint- 
ments to masterships in the secondary schools the interven- 
tion of the State authority is necessary. In schools of Crown 
patronage the appointment is called Bestallung ; in schools 
not of Crown patronage it is called Vocation ; the State can 
give installation^ absolute occupation ; other patrons can 
only nominate, and their nominee, if an improper person, is 
rejected, with reasons assigned, by the State authorities. 
The Crown, exercising its patronage through the Education 
Minister, appoints, in all Crown patronage gymnasiums and 
Reahchulerhy the director. The Provincial Boards, in the 
minister's name and by commission from him, appoint the 
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upper masters {Ob&rlehrer) in these schools, and the rector in 
all Crown patronage progymnasiums and higher Burgher 
Schools. The other masters in Crown patronage schools the 
ProTincial Board appoints by its own authority. The nomina- 
tion of a director in schools of municipal or private patronage 
requires the Crown's assent and the minister's confirmation. 
The nomination of an Oberlehrer in such schools requires the 
minister's assent and the Provincial Board's confirmation. 
The nomination of other masters in such schools the Pro- 
vincial Board is empowered to confirm without the assent 
of the minister. All directors and masters, whether appointed 
by the State or only confirmed by it, take an Amtseidy or oath 
of office, by which they swear obedience to the Crown. In 
schools of Crown patronage, when the minister directs, on 
special grounds, the appointment, promotion, or transference, 
of a master, the Provincial Board must comply. 

The minister, however, has in Prussia a far less immediate 
and absolute action upon the secondary schools than the 
minister has in France. In France the minister can dismiss 
any functionary of secondary instruction ; in Prussia he can 
reprimand him and stop his salary for a month, but he cannot 
of his own authority dismiss him. Directors and upper 
masters are under the jurisdiction of the Court of Discipline 
for the Civil Service {Disciplinarhof) at Berlin ; this court is 
a judicial body, four of its members belonging to the Su- 
preme Court of Berlin ; and any complaiut requiring the 
dismissal of a director or upper master must be tried before 
it. From the sentence of this court there is an appeal to-the 
minister ; but he is bound to appoint, for hearing the appeal, 
two referees, one of whom must be a member of the Depart- 
ment of Justice ; and their decision is final. Complaints of 
like gravity against other masters {ordentliehe Lehrer) are 
tried by the Provincial Board, which like the Court of Dis- 
cipline hears counsel, and examines witnesses on oath ; from* 
the sentence of the board there is also an appeal to the 
minister, who appoints in this case one referee only, but the 
referee, before deciding the appeal, has to take the opinion 
of the Court of Discipline. Everywhere in Prussia and in all 
German countries we shall find a disposition to take security 

o2 
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against that immediate and arbitrary action of the executive 
which we remark in France ; and though the Grermans give 
eflFect in a very dijfferent way from ours to this innate dis- 
position of the Teutonic race, yet they give such effect to it 
as to establish a notable difference, — ^the more manifest the 
more one examines the institutions of the two countries, — 
between the habit and course of administration in Germany 
and in Prance. 

I cannot but think an Education Minister a necessity for 
modem States, yet I know that in the employment of such 
an agency there are inconveniences, and I do not wish to 
hide any of them from the English reader. I have said that 
in France political considerations are in my opinion too 
much suffered to influence the whole working of the system 
of public education. In Prussia the minister is armed with 
powers, and issues instructions showing how he interprets 
those powers, which in England would excite very great 
jealousy. He tells the provincial authorities that no reproach 
must attach to the private and public life, any more than to 
the knowledge or ability, of a candidate for school employ- 
ment ; he tells them that they are to take into consideration 
the whole previous career, extra-professional as well as pro- 
fessional {d<i8 gesammte bisherige amtliche und aiisseramtliche 
Verhaltm), of such a candidate; and that schoolmasters 
should be men who will train up their scholars in notions of 
obedience towards the sovereign and the State. 

I know the use likely to be made, in England, of the 
admission that a Prussian Education Minister uses language 
of this kind ; diid I will be candid enough to make bad worse 
by saying that the present minister. Dr. von Miihler, is what 
we should call in England a strong Tory and a strong Evan- 
gelical. It is not, indeed, at aU l^ely that in England, with 
the forces watching and controlling him here, a minister 
would use language such as I have quoted ; and even if it 
were, I am not at all sure that to have a minister using such 
language, though it is language which I cordially dislike, is 
in itself so much more lamentable and baneful a thing than 
that anarchy and ignorance in education matters, under 
which we contentedly suffer. However, what I wish now to 
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say is, that in spite of this language, the political influence 
which has such real effect upon the public education of Prance, 
has no effect, or next to none, upon that of Prussia. I do not 
believe that it has more on that of Prussia than it has on 
that of this country. I took great pains to inform myself on 
this head. The last few years have been a time of great poli- 
tical pressure in Prussia ; I arrived there when this pressure 
was at its height, and I conversed mainly with persons 
, opposed, some of them bitterly opposed, to the Government. 
They all told me that the State administration of the schools 
and universities was in practice fair and right ; that public 
opinion would not suffer it to be governed by political re- 
gards, or by any but literaiy and scientific regards ; and' that 
public opinion would always, in this particular, find strong 
sympathies among the ministers themselves. I heard of one 
director to whom Dr. von Miihler had refused confirmation 
because his politics, which had been very strongly declared, 
were unacceptable. This director I had the pleasure of 
seeing ; he told me himself, what I heard also from others, 
that his case was an isolated one ; and that it had caused 
such strong dissatisfaction, not only among the public, but 
to the school authorities who represent the State in the pro- 
vinces and consider themselves responsible for the march and 
efficiency of secondary instruction, that the minister had 
found himself obliged to appoint him, within a very few 
months, to a Crown patronage school of greater import- 
ance than the municipal school for which he had refused 
him confirmation. The director added, and this too was 
confirmed by others, that such an intrusion of political 
feeling as had prevented his confirmation, was in the case of 
a Lehrer or teacher,— either an upper teacher or an ordinary 
teacher, — absolutely unknown. 

The truth is, that when a nation has got the belief in 
culture which the Prussian nation has got, and when its 
schools are worthy of this belief, it will not suffer them to be 
sacrificed to any other interest ; and however greatly political 
considerations may be paramount in other departments of 
administration, in this they are not. In Prance neither 
the national belief in culture nor the schools themselves are 
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sufficiently developed to awaken this enthusiasm ; and politics 
are too strong for the schools, and give them their own bias. 
I have spoken several times of the religious instruction as 
forming part of school work and of examinations. The two 
legally established forms of religion in Prussia are the Pro- 
testant (evangelisch) and the Catholic. All public schools 
must be either Protestant, Catholic, or mixed {SimultaTum' 
stalten). But the constitution of a mixed school has not 
been authoritatively defined, and though the practice has 
grown up, especially in Bealschuleny of appointing teachers 
of the two confessions indifferently, yet these Simultanan^ 
atalten retain the fundamental character of Christian schools, 
and indeed usually follow the rule either that the director 
and the majority of the masters shall be Catholic or that 
they sliall be Protestant. In general, the deed of foundation 
or established custom determines to what confession a school 
shall belong. The religious instruction and the services 
follow the confession of the school. The ecclesiastical autho- 
rities, — ^the consistories for Protestant schools, the bishops 
for Catholic schools, — must concur with the school autho- 
rities in the appointment of those who give the religious 
instruction in the schools. The consistories and the bishops 
have likewise the right of inspecting, by themselves or by 
their delegates, this instruction, and of addressing to the 
Provincial Boards any remarks they may have to make on 
it. The ordmariusy or class-master who has general charge 
of the class, as distinguished from the teachers who give 
the different parts of the instruction in it, is generally, if 
possible, the religious instructor. In Protestant schools the 
religious instructor is usually a layman; in Catholic, an 
ecclesiastic. The public schools are open to scholars of all 
creeds ; in general, one of the two confessions, evangelical 
or Catholic, greatly preponderates, and the Catholics, in 
especial, prefer schools of their own confession. But the 
State holds the balancje quite fairly between them ; where 
the scholars of that confession which is not the established 
confession of the school are in considerable numbers, a 
special religious instructor is paid out of the school funds to 
come and give them this religious instruction at the school. 
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Thus in the gymnasium at Bonn, which is Catholic, I heard 
a lesson on the Epistle to the (Jalatians (in the Greek) given 
to the Protestant boys of one of the higher forms by a young 
Protestant minister of the town, engaged by the gymnasium 
for that purpose. When the scholars whose confession is in 
the minority are very few in number, their parents have to 
provide by private arrangements of their own for their chil- 
dren's religious instruction. 

Prussia has 11,289,655 Protestant inhabitants, 6,901,023 
Catholic inhabitants. She has nearly 800,000 inhabitants * 
who are classed neither as evangdisck nor as Catholic, and 
these are principally Jews. In her public higher schools, 
out of 66,135 boys, 46,396 are Protestant (evangelisch), 14,919 
are Catholic. The rest, 4,820, are Jews. 

The wide acceptation which the denomination evangelical 
takes in the official language of Prussia prevents a host of 
difficulties which occur with us in England. Under the 
term evangelisch are included Lutherans, Calvinists, and the 
United Church formed on the basis of what is common to 
Lutherans and Calvinists ; Baptists also, Lidependents, Wes- 
leyans (for there are Wesleyans in Prussia) are included by 
it, and, in short, aU Protestants who are Christians, in the 
common acceptation of that word. The State, however, in 
Prussia, not only declares itself Christian {der Preussische 
8taat tat ein christlichery says the Untenrichtsverfassung of 
1816) but it expressly disclaims the neutral, colourless, form- 
less Christianity of the Dutch schools and of our British 
schools {der Religioneunterricht darf durehaus nicht in einen 
allgemeinen Beligioneunterricht hinubergespielt werden). So 
the Protestant schools as well as the Catholic employ a 
dogmatic religious teaching. In all schools of the evan- 
gelical confession Luther's Catechism is used, and all Pro- 
testant boys of whatever denomination learn it. Not the 
slightest objection is made by their parents to this. It is 
true that Luther's Catechism is perhaps the very happiest 
part of Lutheranism, and therefore recommends itself for 
this common adoption, while our Catechism can hardly be 
said to be the happiest part of Anglicanism. 

The various denbminations of Protestant Christians are 
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thus harmonioxisly united in a common religious teaching. 
But the State, keeping in view the christlichen Grundcharakter 
of itself and its public schools, refuses to employ any masters 
who are not either Catholics, or, in the wide sense assigned 
to the term evangeUsch, Protestants. Dissenters who are not 
Christians, and specially the Lichtfreundey as they caU them- 
selves (they woidd with us generally go by the name of 
Unitarians or Socinians), are thus excluded from the office of 
public teacher, and so are Jews. In a country where the 
Jews are so many and so able, this exclusion makes itself 
felt. A Jew may hold a medical or mathematical professor- 
ship in the Prussian universities, but he may not hold a 
professorship of history pr philosophy. Prance is in all 
these matters a model of reason and justice, and as much 
ahead of Germany as she is of England. The religious 
instruction in her schools is given by ministers of religion, 
and the State asks no other instructor any questions about 
his religious persuasion. 

Bestrictions such as that which I have just described are 
said to be contrary to the provisions of the Prussian Con- 
stitution of 1850. The Prussian Parliament has begun to 
occupy itself with them, and it is probable they wiU not long 
be maintained. 

A master on his appointment takes the title of ardentliche 
Lehrevy ordinary master (the title of under-master is not 
used in the Prussian schools), or of Oberlehrery upper master. 
The Oberlehrer is 'so either by post or by nomination. The 
posts conferring the title of Oberlehrer, posts in the upper 
part of the school, can only be held by a teacher whose 
certificate entitles him to give instruction in one of the two 
highest classes. Oberlehrer by nomination are masters of long 
standing, who as ordinarii or general class-masters have done 
good service, and have the title of upper-master given to them 
in acknowledgment of it ; but the title so conferred does not 
enable them to give instruction in any class for which their 
certificate does not qualify them. The regulations direct 
that there shall be not more than three Oberlehrery exclusive 
of the director, for every seven ordentliche Lehrer; but in 
schools with a larger staff of ordentliche Lehrer than this, the 
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proportion of Oberlehrer to ordentliche Lehrer may become 
much larger. The minister confers the title of professor 
npon masters distinguished by their attainments and practical 
success. The directors rank as ftdl professors of the univer- 
sities, the masters with the titie of professor rank as as- 
sistant professors of the uniyersities. It should be said that 
in Germany the title of professor confers on its holder a 
fixed rank, as a few official titles do here in England. The 
director is more like one of our head-masters than he is like a 
French proviseury but he does not, like our head-masters, give 
the whole of the instruction, or even the whole of the classical 
instruction, to the head class. Offcen he is not its ordinarius. 
He, like other masters, cannot give any part of the instruction 
for which he has not at some time proved his qualification. 
In general he has some special branch in which he is distin- 
guished, and in this branch he gives lessons in j>Wma, and 
usually in other classes too; governing also, as his name 
implies, the whole movement of the school, and appearing, 
much oftener than our head-masters, in every class of it. 

Formerly few masterships had fixed incomes assigned to 
them, but it has more and more become a rule of adminis- 
tration in Prussia to give to aU directors and teachers fixed 
incomes, and to do away with their sharing the school fees. 
Neither the proceeds of these, nor the proceeds of foun- 
dations, are in any case abandoned to the school staff, to do 
what they like with. On the school estimates which I have 
described, all salaries appear, and all receipts from endow- 
ments or from school fees; the surplus of receipts over 
salaries and other school expenses is funded, and becomes 
available for enlarging or improving the school. There are 
few large endowments; in one or two cases, as at Schul- 
pforta, the endowment is allowed to create for the director 
and the teachers a position above the average, and at BerKn, 
where the proceeds of the school-fees are very great, the 
masters of the public schools have also a position above the 
average ; but all this is kept within strict regulation, and is 
settied, as I have said, by administrative boards of public 
composition, or under public supervision, and is not left to 
the disposition of the school staff itself. Schulpforta has a 
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yearly income of more than S^OOOt., but of this sum, less 
than 29OOOZ. goes in salaries to the rector and masters. 
The yearly sum funded, after all the expenses of this noble 
foundation are paid, is not much smaller than the sum spent 
in salaries. 

By a Normaletatj or normal estimate, there is fixed for the 
staff of State gymnasiums the following scale of payments, 
which is above rather than below the average scale in Real- 
schuleny or in any kind of secondary school not of State 
patronage. The scale has three classes : the first class is for 
nine places in Prussia, exclusive of Berlin and Schulpforta, 
which stand on an exceptional footing of their own; the 
second class is for thirty-four places ; the third class for fifty- 
eight. Of course the nine places in the first class, being the 
principal towns in Prussia except the capital, have tax more 
than nine gymnasiums. In all the State gymnasiums of these 
nine places, the scale of salaries is, for the director, 2702. a 
year ; for the masters, according to their post and their length 
of standing, firom 901. a year to 196Z. In the thirty-four places 
of the second class, the scale is, for a director, 240i. a year ; for 
the masters, firom 82J. 10«. to 172J. 10«. In the fifty-eight 
places of the third, for a director, 195Z. ; for the masters, from 
752. to 1502. The salaries thus fixed are meant to represent 
the whole emoluments of the post ; when a house is attached 
to a post, the rule is that a deduction of 10 per cent, shall be 
made from the salary to balance the gain by the house. In 
some places there are special endowments for augmenting 
masters' salaries ; thus the Streitsche Stiftung gives 4552. a 
year to augment the masters' salaries at the Greyfiiars gym- 
nasium, in Berlin ; but nowhere probably in Prussia does a 
school salary reach 350Z. a year, and the rector of Schulpforta, 
whose post is perhaps the most desirable school post in the 
Prussian dominions, has, I understand, about 300{. a year, 
and a house. To hold another employment {Nebenamt) along 
with his school post, is not absolutely forbidden to the public 
teacher; thus Dr. Schopen, the excellent Latin scholar at 
the head of the Bonn gymnasium, is at the same time pro- 
fessor in the philosophical faculty of the University there ; 
but the Nebenamt must not interfere with his school duty. 
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and the supervising authorities take good care that it shall 
not. So far as it does not interfere with his school duty, the 
public teacher may give private tuition, and in this manner 
increase his income ; but to give private tuition for fee to the 
pupils of his own form in the public school, he needs the 
director's consent. Even when every possible addition to it 
has been allowed for, the salary of a Prussian schoolmaster 
will appear to English eyes very low. 

The whole scale of incomes in Prussia is, however, much 
lower than with us, and the habits of the nation are frugal 
and simple. The rate of schoolmasters' salaries was raised 
after 1815, and has been raised again since; it is not 
exceptionally low as compared with the rates of incomes in 
Germany generally. The rector of Schulpforta with his 
300?. a year and a house, has in all the country round him, — 
where there is great well-doing and comfort, — ^few people 
more comfortably off than himself; he can do all he wants to 
do, and all that anybody about bim does, and this is wealth. 
The schoolmasters of the higher school enjoy, too, great con- 
sideration ; and consideration, in a country not corrupted, has 
a value as well as money. As a class, the Prussian school- 
masters are not, so far as I could find out, fretting or discon- 
tented ; they seem to give themselves heartily to their work, 
and to take pride and pleasure in it. 

What 1 have yet to say about Prussian schools, their 
scholars, and their teachers, may perhaps be best said in con- 
nection with two or three of those institutions which I visited. 
In this manner I shall have an opportunity of rendering, by 
the help of particular illustrations, general results and state- 
ments more interesting to the English reader, and more in- 
telligible to him. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

THE PRUSSIAN SYSTEM SEEN IN OPERATION IN PARTICULAR 

SCHOOLS. 

THB BBBLIK SCHOOLS — ^THB FRIEDRICH-WILHELMS GTICNASIUK — ITS HISTORY — ^ITS 
CONFESSIONAL CHABACTBB, TEACHEBS AND CHARGES — ^ITS CLASSES — ITS LESSONS 
— SCHOOL-BOOKS — ^THB ORETFBIASS OTMNASIUM — ^ITS RISTOBT AND ENDOWMENT 
— DAT SCHOLARS AND BOARDERS IN QSRMAN SCHOOLS — THE JOACHIMSTHALSCHS 
OTMNASIUK — SCHULPFORTA — THB STUDIENTAO AT SCHULPFORTA — GAMES AND 
OYBCNASTICS — THB FRIBDRICH-WILHBLMS OTBiNASIUM AT COLOGNE — STUDIES OF 
THB GYMNASIUM AND OF THB BEALSCHULE — C017FLICT BETWEEN THEIR PARTISANS. 

BERLIN has four royal gymnasiums, one with a Reahchvle 
annexed ; four municipal gymnasiums, one with a Real- 
schule annexed ; four other municipal RecUschuleny and one 
higher Burgher School. All these are full ; there were, in 1863, 
6,874 scholars in them, without counting the children in the 
Vorsehulen or preparatory schools which several of them have 
as appendages ; but the supply of higher schools in Berlin is 
not sufficient for the demand, and the municipality, which 
was spending in 1863 more than 40,000i. a year on the se- 
condary and primary schools of the city, is about to provide 
several higher schools more. All through Prussia one hears 
the same thing : the secondary schools are not enough for 
the increasing numbers whom the widening desire for a good 
education {d^ weiter verbreitete Bildungstrieb) sends into them. 
The State increases its grants, and those grants are met by 
increased exertions on the part of the communes, but still 
there is not room for the scholars who come in, and the rise 
which has taken place in the rate of school-fee has in no de- 
gree stopped them. To obtain the State's consent to the for- 
mation of a new school with the name and rights of a public 
secondary school, a commune must satisfy the State autho- 
rity both that its municipal schools for the poor will not be 
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pinched for the sake of the new establishment, and also that 
it can provide resources to carry on the new establishment 
properly, and in conformity with the requirements of the 
Lehrplan. This is being done in aU directions. 

Perhaps the most remarkable of the higher schools at 
Berlin is the Friedrich-Wilhelms Oymnasium. The Grey- 
friars gymnasium {Chfmnasium zum grauen Kloster) has about 
the same number of scholars, but with the FriedrichrWilhelms 
Qymncunvm is connected a BeaUchvle ; a Vorschule, or prepa- 
ratory school, common to the gymnasium and the Realschule 
both ; and a girls' school, called from the then Crown Prin- 
cess of Prussia who gave it her name iu 1827, the ElisaheU 
schvle. There were, at the end of 1863, 2,200 scholars in the 
whole institution together ; 581 in the Gymnasium, 601 in 
the Realschuhy 522 in the preparatory school, and 496 in the 
girls' school. The gymnasium is remarkable as being the 
only higher school in Prussia, except the Realschule on the 
Pranck foundation at HaUe, where the receipts from the' 
scholars cover the expenditure of the school. The annual 
expenditure for the gymnasium, Realschule, preparatory 
school, and Elisabetschule together, is in round figures 66,000 
thalers ; the receipts from the scholars' fees are in round 
figures 53,000 thalers. The property of the institution is 
very small, producing about 400/. a year only, so the defi- 
ciency is made up by a State grant of about 10,000 thalers ; 
this deficiency, however, arises not in the gymnasium, where 
the school-fees more than cover the expenses, but in the 
schools allied with it. 

The history of this institution is the history of many public 
schools in Prussia. It owes its origin to the Church, and has 
then in course of time passed under the superintendence of 
the State. I have mentioned the establishment by Johann 
Hecker in 1747 of the first Realschule at Berlin. Hecker 
was preacher at the Trinity Church in the Priedrichsstadt, 
and he grouped together several small schools in his parish 
under the name of a Realschule. The institution throve from 
the first; in 1748 it had 808 scholars, and 20 years after- 
wards it had 1,267. It was governed by the curators of the 
Trinity Church and by inspectors of their appointment ; and 
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it was supported, having no endowment except a very trifling 
house-property, by voluntary contributions and by school- 
fees. The Latin school, which was one of the grouped 
schools, grew in importance, and at the fiftieth anniversary 
of the institution it received the name of FriedrichrWilhelms 
O-ymnasiumy and in 1803 was reMiiJt with a grant from the 
king of nearly 10,000i. towards the rebuilding. At the great 
reforming epoch of 1809 it passed with the other public se- 
condary schools of Berlin under the administration of the 
Education Department ; this change being sanctioned, not 
only by public opinion, but by the governing bodies of the 
schools themselves, with the view of giving to these great 
and important metropolitan establishments the benefit of a 
common and intelligent direction. The FriedrichrWilhelms 
Oymnasium is now, therefore, both for interna and externa^ 
under the School Board of the province of Brandenburg, to 
which, as soon as the School Boards were constituted, the 
central department transferred its direct charge of the public 
schools. 

The gymnasium is by foundation Protestant, and out of 
the 600 boys whom I found there, only 20 were Catholics and 
15 were Jews. The imited schools have a joint director and 
a joint administration of their affairs. They have altogether 
66 teachers, of whom 21 are for the gymnasium. Of these 21, 
11 are Oberlehrery and of these 11, six or seven have the title 
of professor. The director is Dr. Terdinand Eanke, a brother 
of the historian ; he has been nearly twenty-five years director 
here, and more than forty years in the profession. He and 
seven of the upper masters of the gymnasium are lodged in 
the school buildings, which are very plain ; but in the school- 
court is one of those relics of the past, so far more common 
in the German schools, as in ours, than in the French,— the 
inscription on Hecker's original school-house : Scholoo Trini- 
tatis cedes in Dei honoremy regis gaudiuniy civium salutem, 
juventutis institutioni dicatce. There are no boarders, a 
boarding establishment which originally formed part of the 
institution having been done away with in 1832. The scholars 
all thi'ough the school pay the same fee, 26 thalers a year 
(3Z. 18s). In the Vorschule the fee is the same; in the ReaU 
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schule it is only two thalers a year lower. In one gymnasium 
at Berlin the scholars pay four thalers a year more than in 
the Friedrich'Wilhehns Gymnasium ; in all the others they 
pay one thaler less. There is very considerable variety in 
the rate of school-fees in Prussia, the circumstances of the 
school and locality being always taken into account in fixing 
it. The rate in the metropolitan schools is of course a com- 
paratively high one, low as it seems to us. Many schools 
have a rate rising with the class or division ; thus in the 
gymnasium at Wetzlar the boys in sezta and quinta pay 16 
thalers, those in quarta and tertia pay 10 thalers, those in 
secwnda and primal pay 20 thalers. In some schools the rate 
is as 'low as eight or ten thalers for the lower classes, and 14 
or 16 thalers for the higher. As an average rate for aU the 
gymnasiums of Prussia, 20 thalers {31.) a year, would cer- 
tainly be rather above the mark than under it. The rates in 
the Realschulen and the higher Burgher Schools do not in 
general range below those of the classical schools. Moderate 
as these present rates appear to us, they are much higher 
than they used to be ; in the Friedrich-Wilhelms Oymnasiv/m 
the school-fee twenty years ago was only 16 thalers in sexta and 
quinta^ and 20 thalers in the other classes. In many provin- 
cial schools it was astonishingly low, as low as two, two and 
a half, and three thalers. In a gymnasium I have already 
mentioned, the Magdalenen-Oymnasium at Breslau, there 
was, in 1824, a uniform fee of 8 thalers, and there is now a 
uniform fee of 24 thalers. 

In the Friedrich-Wilhelms Oymnasium I found that 10 per 
cent, of the 600 scholars had free schooling. The number of 
free posts as they are called (Freistellen) varies in different 
schools ; in some it goes up to 25 per cent., but I think 10 
per cent, may be taken as a fair average. These free posts are 
given on the ground of need and public claim. There are 
also a few exhibitions in the Friedrich-Wilhelms Gymnasium^ 
but.it will be best to notice the subject of exhibitions when I 
am speaking of some older and richer establishment. 

Of course in the very large schools it is not possible to ac- 
tually group and teach the scholars in six classes, nor yet is 
it always possible to observe the rule which enjoins that there 
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shall not be more than forty scholars in either secunda or 
jrrimay or more than fifty in any of the other classes. The 
snpply of class-rooms falls short, even more than the supply of 
teachers. The highest class, however, always remains prima , 
as in our great schools it always remains the siacth ; and in the 

^ higher classes the Gtermans, as I have already mentioned, 
follow, when it is necessary, the plan of having an upper and 
lower division [oherprima^ unterprima), and in other classes 

y both this plan and the plan of having two groups or assem- 
blages {caetiis) at the same stage of school work, and advanc- 
ing parallel to one another. 

The first lesson I heard was Dr. Ranke's own lesson to 
prima^ on the Philoctetes of Sophocles. He spoke Latin to 
his class and his class spoke Lwtin in answer ; this is still a 
common practice in the German schools, though not so 
common as formerly. The German boys have certainly ac- 
quired through this practice a surprising command of Latin; 
Dr. Schopen's lessons at Bonn to his^ma in extemporaneous 
translation into Latin, — a lesson which has a deserved ce- 
lebrity, — I heard with astonishment ; a much wider command 
of the Latin vocabulary than our boys have, and a more ready 
manageAient of the language, the Germans certainly succeed 
in acquiring. On the other hand, the best style of the best 
authors is not, to my mind, so well caught in Latin compo- 
sition by their boys as by ours. This is more particularly 
the case in verse, where their best scholars often show, I 
cannot but think, not only a want of practical skill (that of 
course is nothing), but a want of tact for what is uncouth 
and inadmissible, which one would not have expected of 
people who know the liatin models so well. The same is 
true, in a less degree, of their prose ; the best scholars in the 
best schools of England or France, if set to write a si)eech or 
a character in the style of Cicero or Tacitus, would, I think, 
in general acquit themselves of the task more happily than 
the corresponding boys of a German school. 

But the feeling wliich was strongest with me in the Berlin 
Philoctetes lesson was the feeling that one seemed to be back 
in the sixth form at Rugby again, as I remember it nearly 
thirty years ago. After the lecture rooms at Oxford, and the 
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rrencli lyciesj and the Italian lieei^ here was at last a body 
of pupils once more who had worked at their lessons, had 
learnt Greek, and were at home in a Greek play. What the 
Berlin boys knew about the scope of the play, its chief pep- 
sonages, and the governing idea and character of each, was 
more than the Rugby boys would have known; but the 
quantity of lines done, the style of doing them, and the extent 
of scholarship expected in the boys and found in them, seemed 
to me as nearly as possible the same thing at Berlin and at 
Rugby. I thought the same in the afternoon when I heard 
Professor Zumpt (a son of the famous Latin scholar) take 
unterprima in Cicero's speech Pro Sex. Roscio Amerino. The 
boys had been through the oration during the early part of 
the half-year ; they were now going very rapidly through it 
again, translating into fluent German without taking the 
Latin words. The master let the boys be the performers, 
and spoke as little^as possible himself, but every good or bad 
performance was noticed. Just the same with lessons in 
Thucydides, Livy, and Horace, which I heard at other gym- 
nasiums in Berlin. The lessons had been well prepared by 
the pupils, the master made few comments, and only on 
really noteworthy matters, or to cite some parallel passage 
which was not likely to have come within his pupils' reading ; 
in general, when he spoke it was to question, and he ques- 
tioned closely. I was struck with the exact knowledge of 
the Horatian metres which the umterprimahojs at Greyfriars 
showed when questioned on them. I found that the practice 
was to begin by taking eleven odes as specimens of metre, 
and carefully studying these before proceeding further. Then 
they commence the Odes at the beginning and go right 
through them. The portion of a Latin or Greek author got 
through at a lesson is about the same as in the corresponding 
form in one of the best English schools, but either in school 
or by private study the boys have certainly read more than 
our boys or the French ; it is the general rule that a boy who 
goes in for the leaving examination has read Homer all 
through. A larger number of the boys, too, seem to have 
really benefited by the instruction, and to be in the first 
flight of their class, than with us. But the great superiority 
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of the Germans, and where they show how much farther they 
have gone in Alterthumswissenschaft than we have, is in their 
far broader notion of treating, even in their schools, the an- 
cient authors as literahire^ and conceiving the place and sig- 
nificance of an author in his country's literature, and in that 
of the world. In this way the student's interest in Greek and 
Latin becomes much more vital, and the hold of these lan- 
guages upon him is much more likely to be permanent. This 
is*to be set against the superior finish and elegance of the 
best of our boys in Latin and Greek composition ; above all, 
in Latin and Greek verse. Greek verse, indeed, can scarcely 
be said to be a school exercise at aU, so &x as I could see or 
hear, in the foreign schools. 

Instead of having to write Greek iambics, the boys in 
/prima at the Friedrich-Wilhelms (ryrn/ndsium, on one of the 
days when I was there, had had to write a summary of 
Lessing's essay on the epigram. The summaries were handed 
to the professor, who then made a boy stand up and give in 
his own words the substance of Lessing's essay, beginning at 
the beginning, the professor commenting and asking questions 
as the boy proceeded. Presently another boy was set on, and 
in this way they went through the essay. The lesson was as 
much out of the range of my English school experience as 
the lessons on the Femmes Savanies of Moli^re, which I heard, 
as I have already said, with so much interest in the Ecole 
Normale at Paris. The Berlin lesson, like the Paris one, was 
very interesting. 

In the lower division of tertia (about the middle of the 
school) I had another opportunity of observing a way, not, I 
think, in use in England, of practising the boys in Latin. 
The lesson was Ovid ; the boys had had to translate at home 
a certain portion of Ovid into German, and then to bring 
their translation with them to school. This they had then, 
in school, to turn back into Latin, not metrical. After this, 
boys were called upon one after another, as in England, to 
say a few lines of Ovid by heart ; but then, again, each boy 
had also to say in German prose the passage he had just 
recited in Ovid's verse. 

In quinta I heard the religious instruction. For boys still 
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so neao: the primary school stage, religious instruction, as a 
part of the school lessons, seems to me to be still, as in the 
primary school, in place, and still useful; in the higher 
classes of the secondary school it seems to me, I confess, un- 
profitable and inappropriate. Anything more futile and 
useless than the lesson in the Galatians which I heard given 
to secimda at Bonn cannot possibly be imagined. In quinta 
here at Berlin, it was different ; the boys were first questioned 
in Bible narratives from a text-book ; a good text-book and 
good questioning ; then they said Luther's Short Catechism, 
and then they repeated hymns. The two or three Catholic 
and Jewish boys belonging to the class did not come to this 
lesson. 

The mention of a text-book reminds me to say a word 
about the rule in the Prussian public schools for school- 
books. The masters choose the books, but the approval of 
the Provincial Board must be obtained fortheir choice ; before 
approving for the first time any new book, the Provincial 
Board must refer to the Education Minister and his Council. 
When a book has once been approved for a gymnasium, it 
may be used in any other gymnasium or progymnasium of 
the same province ; but approval for a gymnasium does not 
count for a Realschulej and vice versa, 

I must in passing observe how greatly some intelligent cen- 
sorship like that of the Provincial Boards and the Minister 
in Prussia, or that of the Council of Public Instruction in 
France, is needed for school-books in England. Many as 
are the absurdities of our state of school anarchy, perhaps 
none of them is more crying than the book-pest which pre- 
vails under it. Every school chooses at its own discretion ; 
many schools make a trade of book-dealing, and therefore it 
is for their interest to have books which are not used else- 
where, and which the pupil will not bring with him from his 
last school ; so that a boy who has been at three or four 
English schools has often had to buy a complete new set of 
school-books for each. The extravagance of this is bad 
enough ; but then, besides, as there exists^ no intelligent 
control or selection of them, hatfat^east of our school-books 
are rubbish, and to the other defects of our school system we 

P 2 
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may add this, that in no other secondary schools in Eui'ope 
do the pupils spend so much of their time in learning such 
utter nonsense as they do in ours. 

I have mentioned the Greyfriars gymnasium, where I also 
heard lessons, and where they were of the same character as 
at the Friedrich-Wilhelms Gymnasium^ jbl character much more 
like that of the lessons in our best English public schools 
than of the lessons in the French lycees. The history of 
Greyfriars is this. It occupies the site of a Franciscan convent 
abolished at the Reformation ; in 1574 the third part of the 
convent premises was assigned by the elector, at the instance 
of the town magistracy, for use as a public school. The 
magistracy endowed it, and the elector made it over to them, 
but with an electoral Schulordnung. Here froui the earliest 
times of the school there was a conmctorivm (the Italian 
convitto). The robust appetite of the sixteenth century for 
the humanities appears in the original plan of work ; Greek 
had thirteen hours a week, Latin ten, logic two, arithmetic 
two, singing five. In 1655 the school had 400 scholars. In 
the second quarter of the eighteenth century the mother- 
tongue and its literature first appear as part of the school 
course ; the German public schools having thus the start of 
ours, in this particular, by about 125 years. In 1793 the 
school got the benefit of a great endovnnent which I have 
already mentioned, the Streitsche Stiftung ; the capital of this 
endowment is now SSfiOOL It is administered by a Direc- 
torium composed, not of Sigismund Streit's descendants, but 
as follows : the provost of St. Nicholas (parish minister), the 
director and the prorector of the school, a councillor of the 
Education Department, a merchant or tradesman, and a 
lawyer. The financial administration of this Directorium is 
controlled, in the manner I have already described, by the 
public finance officers of the Regierung or governmental 
district in which Berlin stands. 

Streit's endowment maintains at Greyfriars teachers of the 
modem languages, of astronomy, and of music, provides a 
Wohncommunitdt (lodging, bedding, fire and lights) for twelve 
scholars, and a Freitisch (board) for twenty-four more ; and 
keeps improving the school library (now 20,000 volumes), the 
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observatory, collections, &c. It also augments the salaries 
of the director and a number of the masters. Other bene- 
factions provide the widows of masters who die in office with 
a sum for their husbands' funeral expenses, and a pension of 
45Z. a year. There is an endowment of nearly 450Z. a year 
for exhibitions to be enjoyed at the school, and of 150i. a 
year for exhibitions at the universities. Every two years is 
held a school-festival in honour of founders and benefactors. 
The school premises had an important enlargement by Crown 
grants of land in 1819 and 1831, and great additions have 
since that time been made to the buildings. I found about 
650 boys, with a director and twenty-five masters. On an 
average, twenty-five boys pass the Ahiturientenexamen from 
this school every year. Here, too, as at the Friedrich- 
Wilhelms Gymnadum^ the number of free posts is ten per 
cent. They are provided by the municipality. The school 
gets a grant of about lOOZ. a year from the State and l,000i. 
a year from the city of Berlin. 

By original foundation and by endowment this school too 
is Protestant. Hardly any Catholic boys are here, but of 
Jewish boys there are seventy or eighty. About a third of 
the whole number of the scholars are auswdrtige^ boys who 
come from a distance, and cannot, therefore, live with their 
parents. The great intemats of the French lycees are un- 
known in Germany ; the Alvmnate or Convicte of the German 
schools are properly establishments like college at Eton or 
Winchester, and are for foundationers; for establishments 
like the School House and the masters' boarding-houses at 
Rugby, or Commoners at Winchester, the strict designation 
would in Germany be Pensionaty Pensionsanstalty and not 
Alumnat The practice of having one's son live at home 
and go to school for his lessons only, obtains much more 
widely in Germany than with us ; 40,000 of the 66,000 boys 
in the Prussian higher schools are day scholars. Still this 
leaves 26,000 who are not ; and of these the vast majority 
live with some respectable family in the place where they go 
to school. The household with which their son is to board 
or lodge is designated by the parent, but must, by the school 
regulations of Prussia, be approved by the director of the 
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boy's school, who holds the householder responsible for the 
boy's conduct out of school. The family life in North Germany 
is in general decent, kindly, and God-fearing ; and a boy is, 
I think, much better placed as "a boarder in this way than as 
an interne of a French lycee. Still the school authorities in 
Prussia are of opinion that the provision of boarding esta- 
blishments in immediate connection with the public schools 
needs increasing, and they design to increase it. 

The patron at Greyfriars, for matters that do not come 
within the province of the Directorium of Streit's charity, is 
still, as the elector John George originally appointed, the 
city of Berlin, the municipality. The reader will remember 
that for the interna of a Prussian gymnasium the interven- 
tion of the Provincial Board always subsists. 

I must give a word in passing to the great Alunmat of 
Berliuy the JoachimsthaUche Oymnasium. Here I found 404 
scholars; 120 of them were collegers {Aliimnen), 12 were 
boarders in the establishment {Pensionaire) ; the rest were 
boys who came for the lessons only {Hospiten). Ten per 
cent of these have free schooling. The Pensionaire pay only 
241, a year ; the Alumnen are not all of them free of all cost ; 
25 of them pay 8i. 14». a year, 75 of them pay 41. 10«. There 
are 20 places with board, lodging, and instruction all entirely 
free, for 20 proved scholars of the highest forms. 

The Joachimsthalsche Gymnasium is a royal foundation, 
endowed with lands by the elector Joachim Frederick in 
1607. It is Protestant. The school has now an income 
of over 3,000Z. a year from land, and of over 2,000i. a year 
from money in the funds. The Crown is the patron ; the 
property is administered, owing to its connection with the 
Crown domain, by the Regierung at Potsdam. 

This is an interesting school, for the list of its masters 
contains the names of Buttmann, Schneider, Passow, Zumpt, 
Kriiger, and Bergk. The director is Dr. Kiessling, a son of 
the editor of Theocritus. Constantly in the rolls of the 
German schools one is coming upon a well-known name of 
this kind ; on the roll of former teachers at Greyfriars are to 
be found the names of Heindorf, Spalding, Droysen. Nor 
are other recollections, as interesting as any school in the 
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world can boast, wanting to the Prussian schools. The 
JoachimsthaJ School had a scholar of quarta who, like so 
many Grerman schoolboys, joined the army in the great 
uprising against the French in 1813. This boy was wounded 
at Leipzig, made the campaign of France, was at Waterloo, 
received the decoration of the Iron Cross, and finally, with 
the decoration on his breast, took his place again on his old 
school-bench as a scholar of quarta. 

But no Alumnat in Prussia, or indeed in Germany, can 
compare with Schulpforta, which by its antiquity^ its beauty, 
its wealth, its celebrity, is entitled to vie with the most 
renowned English schools. The Cistercian abbey of St. 
Mary's, Pforta, dates from 1137. It was secularised in 1540 ; 
and Duke Maurice of Saxony, in 1543, established in its 
place and endowed with its revenues a Protestant school 
for 100 scholars. It stands near the Saal, in the pleasant 
country of Prussian Saxony ; and the veneiable pile of build- 
ings rising among its meadows, hills, and woods, is worthy of 
the motto borne on the arms of the old abbey : * Hier ist nichts 
anderes denn Oottes HauSy und hier die Pforte des Himmels.^ * 
It has a beautifully restored chapel, regular commemorative 
services, and a host of local usages. A Latin grace is sung 
in hall every day before dinner by the whole body of scholars. 
Every scholar has by ancient institution his tutory every 
master his famulus. This is the German school where Latin 
verse has been most cultivated, and the Muses PortenseSj like 
those of Eton, have been published. 

The property is very large, and considerable Church 
patronage is attached to it. Up to 1815, when it passed 
into the possession of Prussia, the old abbey estate had still 
its feudal privileges, and enjoyed full civil and criminal juris- 
diction. The property is now entirely under the super- 
intendence of the School Board of the province of Saxony, 
which appoints a procurator for it. The revenues of Pforta 
are from 8,000i. to 9,000Z. a year. 

The great head-master of Schulpforta was Hgen, whose 
name every one who has read the Homeric Hymns ought to 

• ' This is none other but the house of God, and this is the gate (jMrta, Pforte) 
of heaven.* — Gen. xxviii. 17. 
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respect. Ilgen was rector for nearly thirty years, from 1802 
to 1831, and his reforms make this period an epoch in the 
school's history. Few schools can show such a list of old 
scholars. Grsevins, Emesti, Klopstock, Bottiger, Mitscherlich, 
Fichte, Dissen, Thiersch, Spitzner, Doderlein, Spohn, were 
all of them schoolboys here. 

There are now about 205 pupils : 180 Alumnen proper, or 
collegers, 20 boai*ders {Penswrkaire, Extraneer)^ and four or 
five half-boarders {Semi-Extraneer) . These half-boarders have, 
in fact, all the advantages of collegers, except board, for 
a payment of 71. 10«. a year; their board they get at a 
master's. The real Exiraneer board and lodge with a master ; 
they pay him about 45i. a year for their board and lodging, 
and the school 5L 8«. a year for their instruction. 

The Alumnen proper have all of them certain payments to 
make ; those exacted, however, from the 140 who hold Fret- 
steUen are very trifling. There are 30 old KoststeUmj or 
posts with board, the holders of which pay about 3i. a year 
each, and 20 new Koststellen, the holders of which pay 71. 
As a general rule, a boy is not admitted at once to a FreisteUe. 
The right of nominating to about half the posts on the founda- 
tion belongs to the Crown, that to the other half to different 
municipalities. Of the Crown appointments a certain number 
is reserved, by convention with the Saxon Gk)vemment when 
Pforta passed into Prussia's possession, for natives of the 
duchy of Saxony. The rest are given, on grounds of public 
claim, by the Minister of Justice and the Home Secretary. 
No boy is admitted till he is twelve years old ; he must be able 
to pass for tertia. The school begins with tertiay but it has 
six forms, because there is an upper and a lower division of 
each class. There are 77 boys in the two divisions of tertiay 
79 in the two of secunday 49 in the two of prima. For some 
of the posts several boys are nominated, and the one who 
passes the best examination gets admitted ; but the candi- 
dates here, the English reader will observe, must all of them 
be over twelve years of age. The school is well provided with 
exhibitions^ hi general of from 101. to 151. a year in value, to 
tiie urtiversities. 
^ ^^erie is a noteworthy usage here of making one day in 
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the week a Stvdientdg^ in which the boy is free from all 
school lessons that he may pursue his private studies. In the 
same spirit, in the Gymnasien generally, promising boys in 
prima are excused certain of the school lessons, that they 
may work at matters which specially interest them. Results 
of this private study are to be produced at tKe Ahiturim- 
tenexameny and are taken into account for the leaving 
certificate. Nothing could better show the freedom of Ger- 
many, as compared with France, in treating school matters, 
than a practice of this kind, which to the French authorities 
would appear monstrous. In England the school authorities 
would have a belief, in general too well justified, that hardly 
any one of our boys has any notion of such a thing as 
systematic private study at alL 

At Schulpforta they are very proud of their playing-field, 
which is indeed, with the wooded hill rising behind it, a 
pleasant place ; but the games of English playing-fields do 
not go on there : instead of goals or a cricket-ground, one 
sees apparatus for gymnastics. The Germans, a^ is well 
known, now cultivate gymnastics in their schools with great 
care. Since 1842, gymnastics have been made a regular part 
of the public-school course ; there is a Central'Tumanstalt at 
Berlin, with- 18 civilian pupils who are being trained expressly 
to supply model teachers of gymnastics for the public schools. 
The teachers profess to have adapted their exercises with 
precision to every age, and to aU the stages of a boy's growth 
and muscular development. The French are much impressed 
by what seems to them the success of the Germans in this 
kind of instruction, and certainly in their own lyceea they 
have not at present done nearly so much for it. Nothing, 
however, will make an ex-schoolboy of one of the great 
English schools regard the gymnastics of a foreign school 
without a slight feeling of wonder and compassion, so much 
more animating and interesting do the games of his remem- 
brance seem to him. This much, however, I will say: if 
boys have long work-hours, or if they work hard, gymnastics 
probably do more for their physical health in the compara- 
tively short time allotted to recreation than anything else 
could. In England the majority of public schoolboys work 
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far less than the foreign schoolboy, and for this majority the 
English games are delightftil ; but for the few hard students 
with us there is in general nothing but the constitutional, and 
this is not so good as the foreign gymnastics. For little 
boys, again, I am inclined to think that the carefully taught 
gymnastics of a foreign school are better than the lounging 
shiveringly about, which in my time used often at our great 
schools to be the portion of those who had not yet come to 
full age for games. 

All the schools I have hitherto described are denomina- 
tional schools. Before I conclude, I must describe a mixed 
(simultan) school, or the nearest approach to it to be found. 
Such a school is the Friedrich^Wilhehns Gymnasium at 
Cologne. Cologne, as every one knows, is Catholic ; up to 
1825 it had only one gymnasium, a Catholic one. It has now 
two Catholic gymnasiums, one with 382 scholars, the other 
with 281 ; it has also a RedUchule of the first rank, with 601 
scholars.''^ Besides these schools it has a Protestant gynma- 
sium, with real classes ; as we should say, with a modem 
school forming part of it. This is the Friedrich-Wilhelms 
Gymnasium. An old Carmelite college, which had become 
the property of the municipality, was in 1825 made into a 
public gymnasium, in order to relieve the overcrowding in 
the Catholic gymnasium and to provide special accommoda- 
tion for the Protestants. In 1862 this school was, by the 
subscriptions of Mends, both Catholic and Protestant, pro- 
vided with real classes up to secunda, the two lowest classes 
{sexta and quinta) being common to both classical and real 
scholars. There are, therefore, in fact, three special classes 
for real scholars ; or, as we should say, a modem school of 
three classes. There are 356 boys in the classical school, 
and about 100 in the modem school. Of the boys in the 
classical school 125 only are Protestants, though the school 
is by foundation evangelisch ; 215 are Catholics and 16 are 
Jews. Nothing could better show how little the * religious 
difficulty* practically exists in Prussian schools, than this 
abundance of Catholic scholars in a Protestant school, where 
the director and the majority of the 15 masters are Pro- 

* Cologno IB a tovn of 120,570 iDhabitants. 
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testants. The regular religious instructdon of the school is 
of course Protestant ; but the Catholics being in such num- 
bers, a special religious instructor has been provided for 
them, as, too, there is a special religious instructor pro- 
vided for the Protestants in the two Catholic gymnasiums. 
It will be remembered that where the boys not of the confes- 
sion for which the school is founded are very few in number, 
the parents have to make private arrangements for their 
religious instruction, and the school does not provide it. The 
school-fee is from 18 to 22 thalers a year, according to the 
form a boy is in. 

The property of the school brings in less than 200Z. a year. 
The State contributes about 900Z. a year. School-fees produce 
almost exactly the same simi. The municipality gave in the 
first instance the school premises, and now contributes about 
60i. a year to keep them up. It is a Crown patronage school, 
but the externa^ or property concerns, of this school, as of all 
the gymnasiums and school endowments of Cologne, are 
managed by a local Verwaltungsrath, or council of adminis- 
tration. This Verwaltv/ngsrath is thus composed: a repre- 
sentative of the Provincial School Board, the directors of 
the three gymnasiums, with a lawyer, a financier, an ad- 
ministrator, and two citizens of Cologne; these last five 
chosen, on the presentation of the Conmion Council, by the 
Provincial School Board. For the 8tudienfonds^ which are 
■ endowments general for education in Cologne, and not 
affected to particular institutions, a Catholic ecclesiastic is 
added to the Verwaltungsrath, These Studimfonds are very 
considerable, producing close upon 60,000 thalers a year 
(9,000i.). The Verwalhmgsrath has a staff of seven clerks, 
office-keepers, &c., and both council and staff are paid for 
their services. 

The director was the personage abready mentioned, whose 
nomination to a school ^ the Education Minister had refused 
to confirm, because of the nominee's politics. I had much 
conversation with him, and he struck me as a very able man. 
He said, and his presence in this Cologne school confirmed 
it, that the Government found it impossible to treat their 

* The school whs the gymnasium at Bielefeld. 
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school patronage politically, even so far as the directors or 
head-masters were concerned. The appointment of the pro- 
fessor and teachers, he declared, it never even entered into 
the Government's head to treat politically. We went through 
the school admission-book together, that I might see to 
what class in society the boys chiefly belonged. We took a 
class in the middle of the school, and went through this boy 
by boy, both for the classical school and the modem school. 
As it happened, the social standing of the real scholars was 
on the whole somewhat the highest, but there was very little 
difference. There were a few peasants' children, picked 
boys from the elementary schools in the neighbourhood, but 
these were all of them bursars. There were a good many 
sons of Government officials. But the designation I found 
attached to by far the greater number of parents' names was 
Kaufmann^ — * trader.' I heard several lessons, and particu- 
larly noticed the English lesson in the third class of the mo- 
dem school. This lesson was given by a Swiss, who spoke 
English very well, and who had been, he told me, a teacher 
_of modem languages at Uppingham. I thought here, as I 
thought when I heard a French lesson at Bonn, that the 
boys made a good deal more of these modem language 
lessons in Germany than in England ; the Swiss master at 
Cologne said this impression of mine was quite right. Even 
in France I thought these lessons better done, — with better 
methods, better teachers, and more thoroughly learned, — 
than in England. In Germany they were better than in 
France. The lessons in the natural sciences, on the other 
hand, which in France seemed to me inferior to the mathe- 
matical lessons, I thought less successfully given in Germany 
than even in France. But of this matter I am a very incom- 
petent judge, and England, besides, supplied me here with no 
standard of comparison, for in the English schpols, when I 
knew them, the natural sciences were not taught at all. The 
classical work in the Cologne gymnasium was much the same 
that I had seen in other Prussian gymnasiums, and calls for 
no particular remark. 

Dr. Jager, the director of the united school, — well placed, 
therefore, for judging, and, as I have said, an able man, — 
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assured me it was the universal conviction with those com- 
petent to form an opinion, that the Realschulen were not, at 
present, successful institutions. He declared that the boys 
in the corresponding forms of the classical school beat the 
ReaUchule boys in matters which both do alike, such as his- 
tory, geography, the mother-tongue, and even French, though 
to French the ReaUchule boys devote so far more time than 
their comrades of the classical school. The reason for this. 
Dr. Jager affirms, is that the classical training strengthens 
a boy's mind so much more. 

This is what, as I have already said, the chief school 
authorities everywhere in France and Germany testify: I 
quote Dr. Jager's testimony in particular, because of his 
ability and because of his double experience. In Switzerland 
you do not hear the same story, but the regnant Swiss con- 
ception of secondary instruction is, in general, not a liberal 
but a commercial one ; not culture and training of the mind, 
but what will be of immediate palpable utility in some prac- 
tical calling, is there the chief matter ; and this cannot be 
admitted as the true scope of secondary instruction. Even 
in Switzerland, too, there is a talk of introducing Latin into^ 
the ReaUchule course, which at present is without it; so 
impossible is it to follow absolutely the commercial theory of 
education without finding inconvenience from it. But I 
reserve my remarks on this question for my conclusion. 
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CHAPTEE XX. 

SUPERIOR OR UNIVERSITY INSTRUCTION IN PRUSSIA, 

PASSAOB FROM SECONDARY TO SUPEBIOB INSTRUCnON — SPECIAL SCHOOLS AND UNI- 
TBRSITIES — UNIYKRSITIBS OP PRUSSIA — PROPORTION OF UNIVERSITT 8TUDRNTS 
TO POPULATION — GERMAN UNTVERSITIBS STATE ESTABLISHMENTS — UNIVERSITY 
AUTHORITIES — UNTVERSITY TEACHERS — 1. FULL PROFESSORS — 2. ASSISTANT PRO- 
FESSORS — 3. PaiVATDlKBNTEN — STUDENTS — FEES — CERTIFICATES OP ATTENDANCE 
AT LECTURES — DEOREBS — THE 8TAATSPEUFUN0 — CHARACTER OF THE OSRMAN 
UNIVERSITY SYSTEM. 

THE secondary school has essentially for its object a gene- 
ral liberal culture, whether this culture is chiefly pursued 
through the group of aptitudes which carry us to the humani- 
ties, or through the group of aptitudes which carry us to the 
study of nature. It is a mistake to make the secondary school 
a direct professional school, though a boy's aims in life and 
his future profession wiU naturally determine, in the absence 
of an overpowering bent, the group of aptitudes he will seek 
to develope. It is the function of the special school to give 
a professional direction to what a boy has learnt at the se- 
condary school, at the same time that it makes his knowledge, 
as far as possible, systematic,— developes it into science. It 
is the function of the university to develope into science the 
knowledge a boy brings with him from the secondary school, 
at the same time that it directs him towards the profession in 
which his knowledge may most naturally be exercised. Thus, 
in the university, the idea of science is primary, that of the 
profession, secondary ; in the special school, the idea of the 
profession is primary, that of science, secondary. Our English 
special schools have yet to be instituted, and our English 
universities do not perform the function of a university, as 
that function is above laid down. Still we have, like Ger- 
many, great and famous universities, and those universities 
are, as in Germany, in immediate connection with our chief 
secondary schools. It will be well, therefore, to complete 
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my sketch of the Prussian school system by a sketch of the 
university system with which it is co-ordered. 

Prussia has now six complete imiversities, with all the four 
faculties of theology, law, medicine, and philosophy ; and two 
incomplete universities, with only the faculties of theology 
and philosophy. The complete universities are Berlin, Bonn, 
Breslau, Greifswald, Halle, and Konigsberg ;. the incomplete 
ones are Miinster and Braunsberg. In bo-Ui of these last the 
faculty of theology is Catholic. 

These eight Prussian universities had, in 1864, 6,362 
students and 600 professors. But this number does not re- 
present the number of Prussians who come under university 
instruction, because many Prussians go to German universi- 
ties out of Prussia, such as Heidelberg, Gottingen, Leipzig, 
Jena. There is very free circulation of the German students 
through the universities of the fatherland ; and to estimate 
the proportion, in any German State, who come under supe- 
rior instruction, the fairest way is to take the proportion 
which the whole number of students in Germany bears to 
the whole population. For else, while we get for Prussia 
but about one student to every 2,800 inhabitants, we shall get 
for Baden, and for the three Saxon duchies, Weimar, Coburg, 
and AJtenbtlrg, about one student to every 1,100 inhabitants ; 
yet it is not that in these territories more of the population 
go to the university than in Prussia, but Baden has the 
University of Heidelberg, and the three Saxon duchies have 
in common the University of Jena, and to these two uni- 
versities students from all parts of Germany come. Taking, 
therefore, the whole of Germany, exclusive of the non-Ger- 
man States of Austria, we get about one matriculated student 
for every 2,600 of population ; and this proportion is pro- 
bably pretty near the truth for Prussia, and for most of the 
single States. In England the proportion is about one ma- 
triculated student to every 6,800 of the population. 

The universities of the several German States differ in many 
points of detail^ but in their main system and regulations they 
are alike. I shall continue, in speaking of universities, to 
have Prussia in immediate view; but the English reader 
will imderstand that what I say of the Prussian university 
system may be applied in general to that of all Germany. 
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The German university is a State establishment, and is 
maintained, so far as its own resources fall short, by the 
State. A university's own resources are both the property 
it has and the fees it levies. The two most important of 
the Prussian universities, Berlin with its 2,500 students and 
Bonn with its 1,000, date from this century, and foundations 
of this century are seldom very rich in property. For the 
year 1864, the income of the University of Berlin was 
196,787 thalers (29,518L); of this sum, the real and funded 
property of the university produced 161 thalers, fees pro- 
duced 7,557 thalers. The State gave all the rest, — 189,069 
thalers (about 28,8422.). And the State which does this is 
the most frugal and economical State in Europe.* 

The Minister of Public Instruction appoints the professors 
of a imiversity, the academical senate having the right of 
proposing names for his acceptance ; and he has also his re- 
presentative in each university, — ^the curator , — ^who acts as 
plenipotentiary for the State, and whose business it is to see 
to the observance of the laws and regulations which concern 
the universities. Thus, for instance, a full professor (pro- 
fessor ardinarius) is bound by regulation to give throughout 
the Semester y or half-year, at least two free lectures a week 
on his subject ; if he tried to charge fees for them, it would 
be the curator's business to interfere. And the university 
authorities cannot make new regulations for the government 
of the university without obtaining for them the sanction of 
the minister and of Parliament. Still the university autho- 
rities practically work, in Germany just as much as in this 
country, their own university ; the real direction of the uni- 
versity is in their hands, and not, as in France, in those of 
the minister. 

These university authorities are the following. First comes 

* Fop further details respecting the University of Berlin see the Appendix. 
I hare there given, al8*>, a list of all the universities of Germany, with the 
numbers of their students and teachers. For valuable information on this 
subject, and for excellently composed tables in which that information is ex- 
hibited, I am indebted to M. Minssen's clear and useful ^tiide stir Vlnstruction 
secondaire et superieure en AUemagne (Paris, Librairie Internationale, 1866). 
M. Minssen was sent by M, Duruy to see the universities and gymnasiums of 
Germany, and was in that country at the same time that I was. 
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the rector, or, in cases where the sovereign is the titular 
rector, as at Halle and Jena, the pro-rector, who answers to 
our vice-chancellor, only he is elected for one year only, instead 
of four. His electors are the full professors. The rector or 
pro-rector is the visible head of the university, and is charged 
with its discipline. Like our vice-chancellor, he has an asses- 
sor, or judge, who sits with him whenever there is a question 
of inflicting fines, or whenever one of the parties appearing 
before him is not a member of the tmiversity. The academical 
senate is also chosen by the full professors, and for one year, 
its members consisting of the actual rector (or pro-rector), the 
outgoing rector, and a fall professor of each faculty. In some 
universities all the full professors are members of the aca- 
demical senate. * The rector is president, and the internal 
affairs of the tmiversity are brought before it for its discus- 
sion and regulation of them. 

Next come the faculties. The faculties in nearly all Ger- 
man universities are four in number :* theology, law, medi- 
cine, and philosophy. Philosophy embraces the humanities, 
and the mathematical and natural sciences. As a tmiversity 
authority, a faculty consists only of its fuU professors, headed 
by the dean, whom these professors elect for one year. It is 
the business of the faculty thus composed to see that the 
students attend regularly the courses of lectures for which 
they are entered, to summon defaulters before it, to repri- 
mand them, and to inflict on them, if it think proper, a slight 
penalty. 

• The last university authority to be mentioned is the qvABstor. 
He has to collect from the students the fees for the courses 
for which they have entered themselves, and to pay those 
fees to the professors to whom they are due, a small deduc- 
tion being made for the quaestor's salary and for the univer- 
sity chest. 

And now to take the university, not as an administrative 
but as a teaching body. Of the university, considered in this 
capacity, the/actt% is a very different thing from the limited 

* In one or two nniTersities there is a separate faculty for political economy ; in 
general this science is comprehended in the faculty of philosophy. 

Q 
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faculty above described. The university faculty, as a teach- 
ing body, comprehends not only all the full professors of that 
faculty, but all its professors extraordinary, or assistant 
professors, and all its Privatdocenten. The dean of faculty 
ascertains from all the full professors, all the professors ex- 
traordinary, and all the Privaidoiyenten of his faculty, what 
subject each of them proposes to treat in the coming Semester: 
there is perfect liberty of choice for each lecturer, but by con- 
sent among themselves they so co-order their teaching that 
the whole field of instruction proper to their faculty niay be 
completely covered. Then the dean calls together the full 
professors, who make the administrative faculty; and the 
programme of lectiures is by them drawn up from the data 
collected by the dean, and is promulgated by their authority. 

All full professors must have the degree of doctor in their 
faculty. Each of them is named for a special branch of the 
instruction of his faculty ; and in this branch he is bound, as 
I have said, to give at least two public lectures a week with- 
out charging fees. He receives from the State a fixed salary 
which is sometimes as much as 350Z., or even 400{., a year ; 
he has also a share in the examination fees, and he has the 
fees for what lectures he gives besides his public lectures. The 
regular number of full professors in each university is limited, 
but the State can always, if it thinks fit, nominate an emi- 
nent man as full professor in a faculty, even though the 
fiEMJulty may have its complement of full professors ; and the 
State then pays him the same salary as the other full profes- 
sors. Both from the consideration which attaches to the 
post and from its emolument, a full professor's place is in 
Germany the prize of the career of public instruction, and no 
schoolmaster's place can compare with it. At Heidelberg 
several professors have, I am told, an income, from fixed 
salary and fees together, of 1,000Z. a year, and one an income 
ofl,500Z. 

The professors, extraordinary, or assistant professors, are 
also named by the State, but they have not in all cases a fixed 
salary. Their main dependence is on fees paid by those who 
come to their lectures. They are in general taken from the 
most distinguished of the Privatdocenteny and they rise 
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through the post of professor extraordinaiy to that of* full 
professor. 

Other countries have full professors and professors extra- 
ordinary. France, for instance, has her professev/rs titulaires 
and her professeurs supplecmts; but the Privatdocent is peculiar 
to Glermanjy and is the great source of vigour and renovation 
to her superior instruction. Sometimes he gives private les- 
sons, like the private tutors of our universities ; these lessons 
have the title of Privatissima, But this is not his main busi- 
ness. His main business is. as unlike the sterile business of 
our private tutors as possible. The Privatdocent is an assist- 
ant to the professorate ; he is firee to use, when the professors 
do not occupy them, the university lecture-rooms, he gives 
lectures like the professors, and his lectures count as profes- 
sors' lectures for those who attend them. His appointment 
is on this wise. A distinguished student applies to be made 
Privatdocent in a faculty. He produces certain certificates 
and performs certain exercises before two delegates named by 
the faculty, and this is called his Habilitation, If he passes, 
the faculty names him Privatdocent. The authorisation of 
the minister is also requisite for him, but this follows his 
nomination by the faculty as a matter of com^e. He is then 
firee to lecture on any of the matters proper to his faculty. 
He is on his probation, he receives no salary whatever, and 
depends entirely on his lectures ; he has, therefore, every 
motive to exert himself. In general, as I have said, the pro- 
fessors and Privatdocenten arrange together to parcel out the 
field of instruction between them, and one supplements the 
other's teaching ; still a Privatdocent may, if he likes, lecture 
on just the same subject that a professor is lecturing on; 
there is absolute liberty in this respect. The one precaution 
taken against undue competition is, that a Privatdocent lec- 
turing on a professor's subject is not allowed to charge lower 
fees than the professor. It does honour to the disinterested 
spirit in which science is pursued in Germany, that with 
these temptations to competition, the relations between the 
professors and the Privatdocenten are in general excellent; 
the distinguished professor encourages the rising Private 
docenty and the Privatdocent seeks to make his teaching serve 

q2 
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science, not liis own vanity. But it is evident how the neigh- 
bourhood of a rising young Privatdocent must tend to keep a 
professor up to the mark, and hinder him from getting sleepy 
and lazy. If he gets sleepy and lazy, his lecture-room is de- 
serted. The Privatdocent, again, has the standard of eminent 
men before his eyes, and everything stimulates him to come 
up to it. 

In the faculty of philosophy at Berlin the number of 
Privatdocenten is about exactly the same as the number of 
fuU professors. There are 28 full professors and 29 Private 
docenten. The professors extraordinary are more numerous 
than either. They are 33 in number. The whole number of 
teachers in the University of Berlin is 183. 

Now I come to the students. The university course in 
theology, law, and philosophy, takes three years ; in medicine 
it takes four or five. A student in his triennium often visits 
one or two universities, seldom more. Lachmann (to take 
an eminent instance) first went for haJf-a-year to Leipzig to 
hear Hermann ; then he passed on to Gottingen, where he 
afterwards got his Hahilitation. To become a member of a 
university, the student has to be entered on the university 
register {MatrikeJ), and then on the register of the faculty 
in which he means to follow lectures ; for inscription on the 
university register the production of the school leaving certi- 
ficate {Maturitdt8zeiignis8)y of which I have already said so 
much, is indispensable. You may get leave to attend lec- 
tures without being a member of the university, and without 
any school certificate ; but such attendance counts nothing 
for any purpose for which a university course is by law or 
official rule required. The university entrance fee is about 18«. 
The matriculating student signs an engagement to observe 
the laws and regulations of the university. The penalties for 
violating them are enforced by the rector. These penalties 
are, according to the nature of the offence, reprimand ; fine ; 
imprisonment for a period not exceeding one month in the 
university career; consilium aheundi, or dismissal from the 
particular university to which the student belongs, but with 
liberty to enter at another ; and finally. Relegation, or abso- 
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lute expulsion, notice being sent to the other universities, 
which then may not admit the student expelled. 

The lecture fees range firom 16«. to 11. 14«. for every course 
which is not a public and gratuitous one. They are somewhat 
higher at Berlin than in most German universities. In the 
faculty of medicine they are highest ; here they go as high as 
11. 14«. a Semester for a course of about five hours a week. A 
course of the same length in theology or philosophy costs at 
Berlin about 17«. a Semester. The fees are collected, as I 
have said, by the university quaestor, and they must be paid 
in advance. But every professor has the power to admit 
poor auditors to his lectures without fee, and often he does 
so. Poor students are also, by a humane arrangement, 
suffered to attend lectures on credit, and afterwards, when 
they enter the public service, — which in Prussia means not 
only what we in England call the public service, but the 
learned professions as well, — their lecture fees are recovered 
by a deduction from their salary. Each university has be- 
sides, for the benefit of poor scholars, a number of exhibitions 
ranging from 121. to 602. a year; and it is common to allow 
the holders of school exhibitions, which are of smaller amount, 
and range from 61. to SOI. a year, to retain them at the tmi- 
versity. 

Certificates of having followed certain courses of lectures 
are required both for the university degree and for the subse- 
quent examination for a public career [Staatsfprufung) which 
almost every university student has in view. It is said that 
the professors whose lectures are very numerously attended 
have difl&culty in ascertaining who is there and who is not, 
and that they give the certificates with too much laxity. In 
general, however, it is certain that a student who has his 
way to make, and who is worth anything, will attend regularly 
the lectures for which he has entered himself and paid his 
money. There are, of course, many idlers ; the proportion 
of students in a German university who really work I have 
heard estimated at one-third; certainly it is larger than 
in the English universities. But the pressure put upon them 
in the way of compulsion and university examinations is much 
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less than with us. The paramonnt tmiyersity aim in Grermany 
is to encourage a love of study and science for their own 
sakes ; |and the professors, yerj unlike our college tutors, are 
constantly warning their pupils against Brodstudieny studies 
pursued with a view to examinations and posts. The ex- 
aminations within the university course itself are fer fewer 
and less important in Germany than in England. It is 
Austria, a country which believes in the things of the mind 
as little as we do, which is the great coimtry for university 
examinations. There they are applied with a mechanical 
faith much like ours, and come as often as once a month; 
but the general intellectual life of the Austrian universities 
is lower, though Vienna and Prague are good medical schools, 
than that of any other universities of Grermany. * Le pays a 
exa/mensy VAutrichsy^ — exclaims an eminent lYench professor, 
M. Laboulaye, who has carefully studied the German uni- 
versity system with a view to reforming that of Prance, — * Le 
pays a exa^mensy VAutrichey est prScisSmeni cdui da/ns lequel on 
ne travaille pas ; ' and every competent authority in Germany 
wiU confirm what M. Laboulaye says, I do not say that in 
countries like Austria and England, where there is next to 
no real love for the things of the mind, examinations may 
not be a protection from something worse.* AU I say is 
that a love for the things of the mind is what we want, and 
that examinations will never give it. 

Each faculty in a German university examines for degrees 
in that faculty and confers them. The MaturitdiszeugnisH 
which the student brings with him from school answers to 
our grade of bachelor of arts. The degree of licentiate, an- 
swering to our degree of master, is only given in theology 
and philosophy, and is not often sought for. The great 
facidty degree is the degree of doctor. Por this a certificate 
of university studies, an oral examination, and a written dis- 
sertation, are required. The dissertation is in Latin or 
Gi^rman, and is usually published. A doctor's degree in 
philosophy costs 17Z. at Berlin; there are faculties and uni- 

* Although I am no very ardent lover of examinations, I am inclined to think 
the non-Austrian universities of G-ermany might with advantage make a somewhat 
greater use of them. 
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yersities in whicli a doctor's degree costs as much as 221. 108. 
A poor stadent who passes a brilliant examination has some- 
times his degree given him without fees. I have already said 
that the degree of doctor is given much more easily and 
carelessly in some German universities than in others. But 
in none is the degree examination in itself such as to make it 
what the degree examination is with us, — ^the grand final cause 
of the university life. ' Der Zweck des Lebevia ist das Ld>en 
sdhstf^ says the German poet ; and this is certainly true, in 
Germany, of the university life. 

The Sta/itspriifungy however, supplies a bracing examination 
test; but this examination falls outside the sphere of the 
university itself. As I have again and again begged the 
English reader to remark, the examination test is never used 
in Prussia as sufficient in itself; it is only used to make the 
assurance of a really good education doubly sure ; the really 
good education is regarded as the main assurance, and no 
one who has not had this may present himself for the Stoats- 
prilfung. The student who leaves a university receives from 
the rector a certificate mentioning what lectures he has 
attended, and what the character of his university career has 
been. With this certificate, and with the leaving certificate 
of his school, the future civil servant, clergyman, lawyer, or 
doctor, presents himself before an examining commission 
{Prufungscommission) such as I have described in an earlier 
part of this volume. He is then examined, having three or 
four days of paper work, and six or eight hours of viva voce. 
For lawyers and for clergymen there is a double examination, 
the second coming three years after the first. 

Such, sketched in the briefest possible outline, is the sys- 
tem of the German universities. Lehrfreiheit and Lemfreiheit, 
liberty for the teacher and liberty for the learner ; and Wis- 
senschafty science, knowledge systematically pursued and 
prized in and for itself, are the fundamental ideas of that 
system. The French, with their ministerial programmes for 
superior instruction, and their ministerial authorisations 
required for any one who wants to give a course of public 
lectures, — authorisations which are by no means a matter of 
form, — are naturally most struck with the liberty of the 
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German universities, and it is in liberty that they have most 
need to borrow from them. To us, ministerial programmes 
and ministerial authorisations are unknown ; - our university 
system is a routine, indeed, but it is our want of science, 
not our want of liberty, which makes it a routine*. It is in 
science that we have most need to borrow from the German 
universities. The French university has no liberty, and the 
English universities have no science ; the German universities 
have botli. 



IV. 
SWITZERLAND. 
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CHAPTEE XXI. 

THE SCHOOLS OF SWITZERLAND. 

BBSBHBLAKCB OF THB SWISS SCHOOU TO THOSB OF OERICANT — TRB ZTTBICH SCHOOLS 
TO BB TAJUnr AS BBPBBSBNTATITBS OF THOSB OF SWrRBBLAim — COMUTJKAL SCHOOLS 

COMMON POFULAB SCHOOLS — OBUOATOBT ATTBKDAKCB — SCHOOL AVTHOBITIBS — 

THB SCHOOL PABTNBBSHIF — THB COMMUNAL SCHOOL COMMITTEB — THB DISTBICT 
SCHOOL COMMITTBB— 'THB KDUCATION C0X7KCIL — HIGHBB FOPDLAH SCHOOLS 
(SBCUin)ABfiCHT7LEN) — SCHOOL COMMITTBBS FOB 8BCONUABT SCHOOLS — CANTOKAL 
SCHOOLS — THB GYMNASIUM AND THB INSU8TBIBSCHULB — THBIB OOTBBNMEMT, 
COUBSB, FBBS, AND INSTBUCTION — MUNICIPAL SCHOOLS AT WINTBBTHUB — ASSOCIA- 
TIONS OF TBACHBBS — PBITATB SGHOOIiS — THB UNITEBSITT — THB FBDBSAL SCHOOL, 
OB POLTTBCHNICUM — ^MBBITS AND DBFBCTS OF SWISS SCHOOLS — THE SWISS AND THB 
SCOTCH CONCEPnON OF EDUCATION — SX7FE&IORITT OF THE GBBMAN CONCEPTION 
OF rr — ^EXCELLENT FOXmDATIONS LAID BT THB SWISS. 

WHAT is most important in the Swiss secondary schools 
is so closely akin to what is to be foimd in Germany, 
that the sketch I have given of the higher schools of Prussia 
might serve in the main for those of the most notable Swiss 
cantons also. But I will take the opportunity which Switz- 
erland gives me to notice the secondary schools, which in 
Germany I have chiefly noticed by their classical side, by 
that side of them wbich is not classical, and also in connection 
with the primary schools. 

Nowhere is the continuity between the primary and the 
higher schools so complete as in Canton Zurich, which I there- 
fore will take as a representative of Switzerland, in the same 
way that I took Prussia as the representative of Germany. 
Zurich is, no doubt, an eminently favourable representative 
to take; it is on the whole the best provided with schools of all 
the Swiss cantons. Its schools, however, are scarcely better, 
even as a whole, than those of Canton Aargau and Canton 
Basle ; in the classical school. Canton Basle probably surpasses 
Canton Zurich. Even in cantons which are generally spoken 
of as backward, Lucem, for instance, my astonishment was. 
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and the astonishment of every Englishman accustomed to the 
unhappy deficiencies of our own school system must be, not to 
find the Lucem schools no better than they are, but to find 
them so good as they are. Zurich, therefore, though a very 
favourable specimen, is not imique, is still representative; and 
every day, as the great movement of education goes on which 
has for the last thirty years made the force of Switzerland, 
the cantons which are behind Zurich are more and more 
exerting themselves to emulate her example. 

Canton Zurich has about 260,000 iuhabitants, the immense 
majority of whom are of German stock and Protestants. 
Nearly a third of the whole public expenditure of the canton 
is directed to education, and one in five of the population axe 
in school. 

The schools in the canton are communal, cantonal, or 
federal. The system begins with the communal school. By 
the school law of the canton, instruction is obligatory on all 
children between the ages of six and sixteen. The communal 
day-school takes the child at six. It is a school of six classes, 
three of them Elementarclasseny and three of them RealcUtsseni 
each class takes the child a year to pass through it. By the 
time he has passed through the communal day-school he has, 
therefore, completed his twelfth year. He has still three 
years more of obligatory instruction before he arrives at his 
confirmation ; — this, which answers to the prendere commumon 
of the Catholics, being for Zurich Protestants the epoch to 
which the term of obligatory school-attendance is reckoned, 
and this epoch being reached when the child is sixteen. If 
he does not pass from the communal day-school into a school 
of a higher order, two courses are open to him. Either he 
attends the Ergdnzungsschule, or finishing school, which is 
in fact a department of the commimal day-school for his 
benefit and that of others like him, with eight hours' instruc- 
tion a week, the eight being generally taken in two mornings ; 
or, if he cannot spare time for even so much as this, he be- 
comes a 8ing^ und Unterweisungsschiller. He is a pupil of the 
Singschuhy to keep up by one hour's practice in the week 
that knowledge of church music and singing which in Pro- 
testant Germany is thought so important ; and he is a pupil. 
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for Unterweisungy or religious instruction, of the pastor of the 
place, who has him for an hour and a half in the week to 
keep up his religious instruction preparatory to his confirma- 
tion. The instruction comes to much the same in amount 
as the instruction of our Sunday-schools. One of these two 
courses is obligatory, from the age of thirteen to the age of 
sixteen, upon every child who does not go to some higher 
school. 

I have seen many of the Swiss primary day-schools, and 
think them in general better than even the inspected schools 
of this class with us now are. The programme of work for 
them is fixed by the Education Council of the canton, and 
embraces religious instruction, the mother-tongue, arithmetic 
and geometry, the elements of natural philosophy, history 
and geography, singing, handwriting, drawing, gymnastics ; 
and, for girls, needlework. Needlework is taught in the day- 
school to the three elementary classes only ; for girls in the 
real classes of the day-school, and for girls in the Ergdmungs^ 
schule, there are special schools, weibliche Arbeitschuleny* to 
which they have to go for their instruction in needlework. 
The needlework of girls in the elementary schools of Germany 
and Switzerland is very much better than that of girls in 
ours. The Arbeitschulen are of course taught by women, but 
the immense majority of the Zurich day-schools are mixed 
schools, and taught by men. The canton has a Normal 
School at Kiissnacht to train its teachers, who have of course 
to pass an examination and to obtain a certificate. 

From seven to thirteen, therefore, every child in Canton 
Zurich has the instruction of such a day-school as I have 
described. In 1864 there were 365 day-schools in the can- 
ton, with 515 departments under separate teachers {Einzeln- 
schulen). The moment the number of scholars in a school 
exceeds 100, the law compels the school to have a second 
teacher and a second school-room. But the Education 
Coimcil may order this relief when there are more than 80 
scholars, and, in fact, as soon even as there are more than 
40 or 50, the commune of its own motion frequently bestows 
it ; providing, if not a second schoolmaster, at least a trained 

* Thore wore, in 1864, 322 Arbeitschulen of this kind in Canton Zorich. 
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assistant with the title of Adjunct. The school hours in the 
day-school are from 18 hours a week in the lowest classes to 
27 hours a week in the highest, and there are eight weeks of 
holidays in the year. 

I have said that every child in Canton Zurich has, from 
the age of seven to that of thirteen, the instruction of such 
a day-school as I have described. Not that every child is 
obliged to go to the communal day-school ; but at the begin- 
ning of every school year the pastor of the commune famishes 
a list of all the children of the commune who have reached 
the legal school age ; the school committee of the commune 
issues a notice that all such children must be brought to 
school ; and if any of them are taught at home or sent to 
private schools, their parents must satisfy the school com- 
mittee that they receive an instruction at least equal to that 
of the communal day-school, and meanwhile must pay to this 
school the fee for them just the same as if they attended. This 
being so, and the public day-schools being really good, few 
children go elsewhere, and one finds aU classes of society 
mixed in them. In the school district of Zurich, comprising 
the city itself and its environs, there were in 1864 only two 
private schools for boys, with forty boys of school age divided 
between the two establishments. 

The 365 communal day-schools of Canton Zurich had, in 
1864, 25,797 scholars between the ages of seven and thirteen. 
The number of school absences in the year was 13-12 per 
scholar. But school absences are distinguished into verard" 
wortete, those of which a satisfactory explanation (illness, 
death in the family, &c.) is given, and sirafba/rey those which 
are unallowed and punishable. The latter were only 1*04 
per scholar. In different places the mode of dealing with 
ptmishable absences differs. In the town of Zurich the 
school authority warns the offending parent or guardian after 
three punishable absences, cites him after three more, fines 
him after three more. This applies to absences from the 
day-school ; for absences from the Ergdnzungsschvle or Sing- 
schule the warning is after the second punishable absence, 
the citation after the fourth, the fine after the sixth. But 
in aU cases the law which makes non-attendance, penal is 
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enforced, tlie Education Council repaying to the local school 
anthorities the costs of any proceedings against defaulters. 
The same authorities are also empowered to see that the 
half-timers, as we might call them, of their locality, the 
pupils of the ErgdTiawrigBschuley are not overtaxed out of school 
hours by their employers, or rendered unfit for the school 
work still required of them. 

Of children between thirteen and sixteen, 10,441 attended 
in 1864 the IJrgdnzungsschAilen of Canton Zurich, and 11,428 
were only Sing- und Unterweiaurigsschuler. It is noteworthy 
that ahnost one-half of the scholars whose day-school obliga- 
tion had ended took the greater rather than the less amount 
of schooling assigned for their last three years of educational 
nonage. The law fixes three francs a year as the school fee"*^ 
of a day-scholar, and a franc and a half as the fee of all 
scholars not day-scholars. No distinction is made between a 
scholar of the Ergcinamngsschule and a scholar of the Singschule. 
This of course constitutes an inducement to the parent to 
send his son if he can to the finishing school rather than the 
singing school, to get as much as he can for his school money. 
I have several times spoken of the school authorities. 
These form a closely connected series. The authority nearest 
to the elementary school {AUgemeine Volkssehule) is the SchuU , 
genossenschaftf or school partnership, composed of the school's 
immediate tributaries. Each school has its own Schulge- 
nossenschafty to abridge or to extend the limits of which, or 
to unite it with another 8chulgenoB8en8chafty the interven- 
tion of the Council of State, the high governing body of 
the canton, is requisite. Each school has likewise its own 
Schvlfondy or school fund, and Schviverwalter, or steward 
of this fdnd. The school partnership elects its steward, 
who is then its representative in the management of the 
school finances. It also elects, if it pleases, its schoolmaster ; 
fixes, within the limits left to it by the law, the rate of school 
fee ; and decides what poor scholars shall be admitted gra- 

* The local school authoritj may increase this up to double the amount. In 
the great communal day-school of Zurich, vith nearly 1,400 scholars, and with 
fifteen or sixteen teachers in each of its two departments, the school fee is six 
francs a year. 
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tuitously, and what at reduced rates. Pauper children are 
paid for out of the poor's fund of that whole commune of 
which the Schulgefoossenachaft forms a part."^ The school 
partnership is charged with providing, fitting, maintaining, 
and warming the school premises, with the payment of 82. a 
year towards the schoolmaster's salary, and with finding him 
a house, ground, and firing, or an equivalent in money. The 
schoolmaster takes half the school fees ; the other half goes 
into the school chest. K the schoolmaster's half of the 
school fees, with his fixed salary from the school partnership, 
does not reach a certain minimnm, the State, if necessary, 
makes his income up to that minimuni. But the school 
partnership, or the whole commune, often provides out of its 
own resources schoolmasters' salaries much above the legal 
minimum ; in the more important communes this is more 
particularly tlie case. In the town of Zurich the fifteen 
teachers of the boys' division of the elementary school all 
receive an income from the commune of from 802. to 104Z. a 
year. In the small country commimes 402. is about the ave- 
rage of a teacher's salary. The revenues from the 8chuU 
fondj which consists of the landed or ftmded property with 
which the school is endowed, of settlement dues paid by all 
new settlers in the commune, and of dues paid on all mar- 
riages in the commune, are, with the proceeds of school fines 
and of half the school fees, with what the school partnership 
raises among its own members and with what the State 
grants, the means of providing for the yearly support of the 
school. In the town of Zurich the commune rates itself to 
make up the sum it requires for its schools ; in the country, 
the school partnerships raise by voluntary contributions among 
their members the amount they need. The Schulfonds of the 
elementary schools of Canton Zurich amount altogether to 
nearly 6,550,000 francs ; to the yearly income from this source 

* Though our English National schoolfl date from George the Third's reign 
only, their constitution has a medisval character. But in some part« of England 
the supporters of a Methodist day-school afford a specimen of a genuine SchtJge- 
nossenscha/tf providing, maintaining and managing the school they require for their 
own children. But they are not, as in Switzerland, co-ordered with a regular 
graduated series of school authorities ; they have nothing between them and the 
central Education Department in London. 
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the State adds about 300,000 francs,— 35,000 francs for school 
buildings in poor communes, and 276,000 fiuncs for teachers' 
salaries ; for the rest of the expenditure on the elementary- 
schools, school-fees and the contributions of the local bodies 
provide. 

The school partnership is not charged with the duty of 
superintending the discipline and teaching of its school. 
This duty belongs to the next authority in the series, to the 
school administration of the commune {Oemeindeschulpflege). 
This body represents the whole Schulhreis, or school circle, 
in which the school partnership falls ; it represents the com- 
mune in fact, for the school circles of Canton Zurich coincide 
as a general rule with its communes. The canton has 162 
school circles, and 367 school partnerships. The school ad- 
ministration of the school circle or commune is a body of 
four or more members elected by the commune ; the Pfarrer^ 
or parson,* being ex officio their president. The other mem- 
bers are elected by universal suffrage, but no one under 
twenty-five may be on the Schulpflege, and two near relations 
or connections may not be on it together. The meetings of 
this Oemeindeschulpjlege are attended by aU the teachers of 
the school circle, but they have a consultative voice only. 
Whenever the financial affairs of a school are under con- 
sideration by the Schulpjlegey the steward representing the 
school partnership of that school attends. The duties of the 
communal Sckulpflege are to see that in aU the elementary 
schools of the Oemeinde^ or commune, the school law is pro- 
perly obeyed, the teacher properly paid, the rules issued 
from time to time by the Education Council of the canton 
properly followed, the teaching and discipline properly main- 
tained. The members inspect by rotation the schools of their 
commune, and make a yearly report to the body next above 

* In Canton Geneva the lay tendencies of modem democracy have so far pre- 
vailed that the pastor, or the cur6» is not ex officio a member of the communal 
school committee ; but aU the communal schools have a dogmatic religious instruc- 
tion, Catholic or Protestant. Many people in England seem to have a notion that a i 
State system of education must of necessity be undenominational and secular. Po 
far is this from being the case, that in all the countries to which the present work 
relates, — France, Italy, Germany, and Switzerland, — there is a State system of 
education, and that system is both denominational and religious. Only the dif- 
ferent denominations are not sufiered to persecute cue another. 
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them in the chain of school authorities, — the school adminis- 
tration of the district [Bezirlesschulpjlege). 

Canton Zurich has eleven Bezirke, or districts. Each dis- 
trict, like each commune, has its Schuljtflege. The district 
Schulpjlege is composed of from nine to thirteen members, of 
whom three are chosen by the teachers of the Bezirky the 
rest by the inhabitants of the district by universal suffrage. 
The members choose their own president and secretary. 
This higher Schulpjlege sees that the communal Schulpjlege 
properly fulfils its functions, that the law and the Education 
Council's rules are observed, that the children are sent regu- 
larly to school, and the school premises kept in good con- 
dition. Plans for new school buildings have to be submitted 
to this Schulpjlege for approval, with appeal from its decision 
to the Education Council. It names each of its members 
visitor {Visitator) for certain schools for a certain period; 
the visitor has to visit twice a year each of the schools 
assigned to him, to be present at the yearly examination by 
which in every school the pupils pass from one class to 
another, and to report to his Schulpjlege. The district Schul- 
pjlege itself reports annually to the Education Council. 

A small allowance of from three to six francs is made to 
the visitors of this Schulpjlege for days on which they are 
actually employed in inspecting, and the school partnerships 
generally pay their stewards ; with these exceptions, all the 
functions I have been describing are performed gratuitously. 

The supreme authority, to which we now come, is the 
Education Council {Erziehungsrath). This represents the 
State. The Director of Education for the canton, who is 
president of the Education Council, is a member of the go- 
vernment of the canton, the Council of State. The Education 
Council has six members besides its president. Four of the 
six are chosen by the Great Council of the canton, that is, 
by universal suffrage ; two are chosen by the School Synod, 
a body which consists of all the teachers of the canton, those 
of the higher schools as well as those of the popular schools. 
One teacher elected must be chosen from among the masters 
of the higher schools, the other from among those of the 
popular schools. The members of this Council are appointed 
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for four years, and half of them go out every two years ; the 
other bodies I have been describing, and in general all public 
councils and committees in Canton Zurich, follow the like 
course. 

The superintendence and promotion of education, higher 
and lower, throughout the canton, is the business of the 
Erziehungarath. It is the centre to which the reports of the 
district committees and the communal committees con- 
verge, and to which appeals are brought. It selects the 
commissions of superintendence for the cantonal schools, of 
which I have yet to speak; of each of these commissions the 
Director of Education is president, if he chooses; if not he, 
then some other member or members of the Education Council 
must be on each commissiooi. The Council has also the power 
of ordering special inspections, and has a credit opened to it 
for this purpose. It can, also, suspend or interdict teachers. 

Such is the series of authorities by which popular education 
in Canton Zurich is managed. The spirit in which they have 
been contrived, balanced, and organised, is, as the English 
reader will perceive, an intensely democratic and an in- 
tensely local spirit ; yet not insanely democratic, so that the 
idea of authority, nor insanely local, so that the idea of the 
State, shall be lost sight of. 

But the obligatory three years of the finishing school or 
the singing school, are not the proper completion of the six 
years of the elementary or common popular school {allge- 
meine Volksschule), though they are a completion which the 
law accepts. The proper completion is three years of the 
higher popular school {hohere Volksschule), or, as it is also 
called (the school nomenclature of Switzerland being some- 
what diflferent from that either of Geimany or of France), the 
secondary school [Secundarschule). This is the Mittelschule 
of Germany, the Scole Slementaire sup^rieure of M. Guizot's 
law; but what is important to be observed is that it is still 
a school for the people, or Volksschule, and also a school which 
the public provides for them. The Council of State divides 
the canton into Secundarschulhreise^ — school circles for the 
higher popular school, as the commune is the school circle 
for the common popular school. Of these Secwndarschulkreise 

r. 2 
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there are 57 ; the commTines which compose each circle 
undertaking to maintain, with aid from the State, a secon- 
dary school in it. Each of these schools, too, has its SchuU 
fond ; the aggregate value of their property was in 1864, in 
roimd numbers, 470,000 fiuncs. The school-fee is 24 francs 
a year, but the school is bound to take one scholar in eight 
as a free scholar. The regular State grant to each of the 
57 secondary schools is 42Z. a year ; this is increased, how- 
ever, when the school is considerable enough to need more 
than one teacher. These teachers are trained, like the 
primary teachers, in the Normal school at Kiissnacht, which 
has special lessons for them, and special certificates. In 1864 
there were 74 teachers in the 57 secondary schools, and 
2,398 scholars. The studies are in general the same as those 
of the primary school, but each branch is carried further, and 
French is added. The school has a three years' course, is 
held for about twenty-eight hours in each week, and there 
are eight weeks of holidays in the year. It is evident, there- 
fore, that this is no supplementary or half-time school, and 
can take no children who are not able to give their whole 
time to it. None are admitted who have not passed the 
examination which guards the exit from the primary school. 
Some special preparation for the business of agriculture or 
of trade is attempted in the secondary school. 

The master of a secondary school gets on an average about 
60i. a year, with house, ground, and firing. In the town of 
Zurich, where the secondary school, established, like the 
primary school, in a really splendid building, is excellent, his 
position is far better than this ; the income of the five or six 
masters in the boys' department averaging there from lOOZ. 
to llOZ. a year. I saw both departments of this school at 
work ; the girls were more numerous than the boys, about 
250 to the boys' 150. In both schools almost all the teaching 
is done by masters; nor, indeed, does the American preference 
of women as teachers get in general any sanction from the 
practice of the Continent.* I found in this Zurich girls' 

♦ I may say that competent foreign observers who hare studied the American 
schools, report that^ as a general rule, though something is to be learnt from them 
OS to providing and maintaining schools, little or nothing is to be learnt from 
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flchool ten masters employed and nine mistresses, bnt eight 
of the nine mistresses were for needlework. The children 
were of the class that one finds in the better British or 
Wesleyan schools in England, but they receive an instruction 
such as can be got in no British or Wesleyan school. I was 
particularly struck with the thorough way in which French 
was taught and learnt. The introduction of a foreign lan- 
guage, as an obligatory part of the school course for every 
scholar, marks sufficiently the broad difference between the 
instruction in the Zurich secondary school and that in any 
British or Wesleyan school of ours ; but the essential dif- 
ference is in the abundance of teachers, and in their training 
and culture. Scholars who show eminent promise are passed 
on, with firee posts if necessary, into the higher schools of the 
canton. 

Every secondary school has its Schuljpflege^ of from seven 
to eleven members, two of whom are chosen by the Bezirks- 
schulpjlege of the district in which the school stands, the rest 
by the Schulpflegen of the communes which make up the 
secondary school circle. Their fdnctions for the secondary 
school are like those of the communal Schulpflege for the 
primary school, and they report to the Bezirhsschulpjlege. 

The child who after completing his twelfth year goes 
neither to the finishing school {Ergdnzungsschule)^ nor to 
the singing school {Singschule)^ nor to the secondary school 
{8ecundar8ch/ule)y has still three years oiSchuhswang^ or obliga- 
tion to be under instruction. But such a child must be of a 
class to do more than satisfy this obligation, and he goes to the 
gymnasium, where the school course lasts six years and a half, 
or to the Industrieachide (so at Zurich a Bealschule is called), 
where it lasts five years and a half. These are cantonal schools, 
at the charge of the whole canton. Each of them has its 
own Aufsichtscommissiouy or commission of superintendence, 
of nine members, chosen, as I have said, by the Education 
Council. A delegate from this commission attends and 
controls, as in Prussia, the yearly examinations at which 

them as to teaching. Nor is this the slightest reproach to America, which has 
inherited from us our preference of business to learning, and up to the present time 
has had a thousand reasons more than we for following this preference. 
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leaving certificates are issued. The rectors of the cantonal 
schools are always members of the commission of superin- 
tendence, but they never, of course, represent it at examina- 
tions. Nor do they represent it at inspections, which the 
other members of the commission perform by monthly rota- 
tion, the inspector having to visit each class and hear lessons 
given in it, in the course of the month. The rectors are 
. nominated by the Council of State ; the masters by the 
Education Council, reinforced by a certain number of mem- 
bers of the commission of superintendence for the school 
concerned. The commission for the gymnasium and that 
for the Indtistrieachule have a joint meeting once a quarter, 
to ensure the harmonious working of the two schools. 
) The instruction in the gymnasium is classical, and the 
passage to the university lies through it. It is in all im- 
portant respects modelled on a German gymnasium such as 
those which I have so fully described in speaking of Prussia. 
It is divided into a lower gymnasium {unteres Qymnasium), 
with a course of four years, and an upper gymnasium {oh&res 
Oymnasivm)^ with a course of two and a half years. In the 
lower gymnasium the school-fee is thirty francs a year. A 
boy passes the sixth year's examination of the elementary 
school, and then enters at the bottom of the gymnasium. 
He cannot, — and this is the general rule in the Swiss and 
Gterman schools, — ^be put above his age. If for any reason 
he does not come to the gymnasium till he is fourteen or 
fifteen, he is stiU not placed by examination, but goes to the 
form which at fourteen or fifteen he would have reached had 
he entered the gymnasium in due course after twelve. He 
is not admitted at all unless he is up to the work of the class 
to which his a ge assigns him. The graduation of the school 
programme, according to which the fit work is supposed to 
be assigned for each age in fit proportions, is the ground 
for these rules, which seem to me to be on the whole judi- 
cious. 

In the lower gymnasium the boys have religious instruc- 
tion,* Latin, Greek, French and the mother tongue, history, 

* The regulations with respect to this are in Canton Zurich, and in Protestant 
German countries gonerallj, as in Prussia, 
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geography and natural history, arithmetic and mathema- 
tics, free-hand drawing, writing, singing, gymnastics, and 
military exercising. In the upper gymnasium the fee is 
forty-eight francs a year. Here they of course carry the 
studies of the lower gymnasium further, and they add to 
them Hebrew besides, and logic. Enumerations of this kind 
are not in themselves very instructive ; the English reader 
will get a clearer notion of the Zurich gymnasium by bearing 
in mind that whereas in Prussia the Volksschule is, as I 
mentioned, not regarded as the right preparation for the 
gymnasium, the Swiss law expressly assigns to both sides, 
the classical as well as the real, of the cantonal school, an 
immediate connection with the popular school. Then for 
scholars who enter above the second class of the lower 
gymnasium, and for all scholars in the upper gymnasium, 
Greek is not obligatory. But what is most noteworthy is 
that not only is no Latin or Greek verse done in the 
gymnasium at all, but no original Latin or Greek com- 
position in prose is done there ; a translation once a week, — 
into Greek one week and into Latin another, — is all the 
Greek and Latin composition done ; and this translation is 
little more than a grammatical exercise. Composition in 
French is carried as far as the essay, and much beyond 
composition in the old classical languages. Greek, however, 
gets from five to eight hours a week in every class of the 
gymnasium above the lowest, and Latin ten hours in the 
lowest class, and from six to eight hours in the rest. It may 
be noticed that in the highest class of the gymnasium 
Greek gets only five hours a week, an hour less than it gets 
in the prima of a Prussian gymnasium. 

There are about 180 scholars in the Zurich gymnasium, 
and fourteen of them in 1864 obtained the certificate of 
ripeness {Zeugniss der Beife) which here, as in Germany, is 
required for matriculation at the university. 

The Indvstrieschule is more fully attended than the gym- 
nasium, and has about 250 scholars. Like the gymnasium, 
it has an upper and a lower division. The lower division 
has a three years' course, and the fee, thirty francs a year, is 
higher than in the corresponding division of the gymnasium. 
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There is not^ as in the German ReaUchule, Latin. Latin and 
Greek being left out and geometrical drawing added, the 
list of matters of instruction is nearly identical with that 
of the lower gymnasium, and it is in the proportion of 
time allotted and the development given to the several 
matters of instruction, that the two schools, the one 
designed to lead to the university, the other to what the 
school law calls * technical and business lines,' diflfer. The 
school course of the lower Industrieschule is, as a general 
rule, the same for all scholars there, and is obligatory in all 
its parts for all of them. Li the upper division it is not so ; 
there is one programme, but no scholar goes through the 
whole of it ; the lessons composing it fall into three groups, 
that for the mechanical line, that for the chemical line, and 
that for the business line ; and each boy, according to the 
line of life he intends to follow, is assigned by the rector to 
the group of lessons suitable for him. Of eighty-four scholars 
in the upper Industrieischule in 1864, thirty-four were in the 
mechanical group, thirteen in the chemical, and thirty-seven 
in the business group. The Education Council urges the 
masters not to let the school be turned into a place for mere 
professional study ; but this organisation gives, of course, a 
bias which it is hard to resist. English and Italian make 
part of the regular school course in this division. 

The moment instruction becomes professional it becomes 
saddled with special expenses, and in the upper Industrie^ 
schule the school-fee is 60 francs a year, a high school-fee for 
Switzerland. The pupils who follow the chemical line pay 
60 francs a year for the expenses of the laboratory. 

The lessons in the upper Industritschule are excellent, and 
qualified pupils from other public establishments are allowed, 
if the rector of the IndiMtrieschuIe^nd their own master 
consents, to attend particular lessons which are better given 
at the Ittdustrieschule than anywhere else. Young men who 
have left school, but are following an occupation for which 
these lessons are useftd, are also allowed, if properly qualified 
for profiting by them, to attend. Such hearers take the 
title of AudUore7if and pay five francs a week for each 
lesson they follow. Of the 84 pupils in the three groups 
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of the upper Indvstrieschule in 1864, 12 were Auditor en of 
this kind. 

There are ten weeks' holiday for the cantonal schools in 
the year. These holidays were going on when I was at 
Zurich ; but the town of Winterthur has established higher 
schools both for boys and girls,* which, though not cantonal 
but municipal, emulate the higher schools of Zurich in their 
organisation and far excel them in their school buildings ; 
these I saw at work, and I saw also those of Basle. Win- 
terthur is, I think, for its school establishments the most 
remarkable place in Europe. It is the second town for im- 
portance in Canton Zurich, and thrives by its manufacture 
of muslins; but it has not more than 8,000 inhabitants. 
The schools of this small place recall the municipal palaces 
of Flanders and Italy. They are the objects of first import- 
ance in the town, and would be admirable anywhere ; besides 
the elementary schools there is a MitteUchule, an Industrie^ 
schulcy and a gymnasium, all built within the last twenty-five 
years, and which have cost the town not less than 100,000i. 
I found about eighty scholars in the gymnasium, about two- 
thirds of them Winterthur boys ; the rest come from a dis- 
tance, and board, under regulations similar to those in 
Prussia, with the masters or with families in the town. I 
heard a lesson in Livy in the class which with us would have 
been the fifbh form ; the performance was quite as good as 
that which I remember in the fifth form of Winchester or 
Eugby. In the Ind/ustrieschule I found about 200 scholars ; 
in the upper division of this there is the same grouping of 
scholars for different lines {Richtungen) which obtains at 
Zurich. The teaching is said by competent judges to be 

* I have found it impossible to include in this work an account of the girls* 
schools of the Continent. I Tisited several of them, but in the boys' schools I had 
already more on my hands than I could well manage, and the girls' schools well 
merit a separate enquiry, and by an enquirer who has first thoroughly acquainted 
himself, as I have not, with the working of our girls' schools at home. I will just 
mention, as places where the girls' schools will richly reward the future enquirer's 
attention, Naples, Weimar and Zurich^ And I will add, that Italian girls seem to 
mo those in all Europe who are best suited for school education as distinguished 
* from home education ; who derive most benefit from it, and with the fewest draw- 
backs of any kind. On the other hand, I doubt whether there is any German or 
English girl for whom there are not grave drawbacks to balance its benefits. 
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particularly well organised in these higher Reahchulen of 
Switzerland. The Winterthnr higher schools, though not 
cantonal schools, have, and deservedly, an exceptional 
position ; they are under the inspection of a cantonal 
commission, and in immediate relation with the Education 
Coimcil. The burghers of Winterthur seek competent advice 
and superintendence with as much zeal as in England a batch 
of local people show in resisting it. Nor is it to get money 
that they have recourse to the State ; the grant from the 
State to these Winterthur establishments is 80Z. a year, and 
the town of Winterthur itself spends 3,200Z. a year on them. 
This sum is supplied from the Burgergut or communal pro- 
perty, and it is to be observed that generally in a Swiss parish 
it is the commune that is the great proprietor, as in England 
it is the squire. The sons of Winterthur burghers have free 
schooling; others pay much the same rates as at Zurich. 
As at Zurich, too, half of the school-fees is divided among 
the teachers ; the other half goes to the school chest. 

The teachers in Canton Zurich form a sort of guild, and 
exercise considerable influence. I have already said how 
they are represented on the local Schulpjlegen. In the higher 
schools they form Convente and Specialconventey the Convent 
being for each school, the Specialconvent for each division, 
upper or lower, of each school. They are in fact masters' 
meetings, as at Rugby we used to call them ; but in Swit- 
zerland they have a legal status, and report regularly to the 
commissions of superintendence. They are said to be of 
great service in keeping the school work properly graduated, 
and in maintaining imiformity of standard. New rules they 
can only make for points which the school law and the regu- 
lations of the Education Council have not already settled, 
but changes cannot be introduced without their opinion 
being taken upon them. In the same way, the teachers of 
the primary and secondary schools of each BezirJc^ or district, 
form a Schulcapitdy or school chapter, which meets four times 
a year, forms sections for the discussion of any special matters 
in which schools and teachers are interested, reports to the 
Education Council, and has a right to be heard before any 
change in the work-plan or in the regulations of the popular 
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schools are adopted. These chapters, again, unite with the 
whole body of teachers of the higher schools of the canton to 
form a School Synod, having for its business the promotion 
of education in the canton, and to convey the wishes and 
proposals of the teaching body to the authorities. This 
Synod meets once a year, its business and method of proceed- 
ing being always prepared beforehand by a Pro-S}Tiod. 

I have already said that private schools must, if they are 
schools for popular education, give an instruction at least equal 
to that of the public popular school. All private schools are 
entirely open to State inspection and must furnish yearly re- 
ports of themselves to the authorities. But besides this, for 
the opening of any private school the consent of the State, 
and an official aj^roval of the work-plan, are necessary. The 
great development of the public schools in the last thirty 
years, however, and the increasing favour they enjoy, tend to 
make the Swiss private schools of less and less importance, 
so far as the Swiss thenwelves are concerned. The better 
status of the public school teacher is an attraction for 
masters ; the better guarantees of the public school are an 
attraction for parents. I met at Basle an excellent teacher, 
the son of a Swiss private schoolmaster of European cele- 
brity ; the son had given up his father's establishment when 
it came, at his father's death, into his hands, in order to 
take the more interesting and honourable functions of a 
public teacher. I was told by Swiss gentlemen of authority 
and standing, who had themselves been brought up in 
Pellenberg's famous school at Hofwyl, that they would not 
send their own sons to any but a public school, and that even 
a man of Fellenberg's special gifts could not now, since the 
improvement of the public schools, establish a private school 
to vie with them successfdUy. When it was the habit of the 
young Swiss cadet of family to enter into foreign service, he 
had a special inducement to go to a famous school like that 
at Hofwyl, where, by meeting Austrians or Bavarians who 
had been attracted thither by Pellenberg's reputation, he 
formed connections which were useftd to him in after life. 
This habit having been stopped, a considerable attraction 
which a private school like Fellenberg's oflFered to the Swiss 
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of the last generation has ceased ; and the best informed 
Swiss will tell you that the Swiss private schools, of which 
we hear so much in England, now exist mainly pour exploiter 
les Anglais, who do indeed invite exploitation. 

At the apex of the school system of Canton Zurich stands 
the Hochschuley or university. This is in all important 
respects a German university, and many of the professors 
come from Germany ; the famous Dr. Strauss was, as is well 
known, a professor here. The canton pays the professors, of 
whom there are five for each of the three faculties of theology, 
law and medicine, and fourteen for that of philosophy. Here, 
as in Germany, the professors are divided into ordinarii and 
extraordinarii, full professors and assistant professors; and 
their teaching is powerfully supplemented by that of the 
Privatdocenten, The Education Council proposes professors, 
the Council of State appoints them, the opinion of the faculty 
concerned being always taken. That of the Church Council 
(Kirchenrath) is also taken on the appointment of a theolo- 
gical professor. The professors, ordinarii and extraordinarily 
of each faculty, form a body who elect their own dean ; the 
deans of faculty and the ordinary, or full, professors compose 
the senatua academicuSy which chooses the rector, who must 
be confirmed by the Council of State. The academical 
senate is charged with the discipline of the university, and 
has a right to be heard before the Education Council can 
introduce any changes in academical matters. 

At the end of 1864 there were in the Hochachule of Zurich 
200 matriculated students, besides seven who were not 
matriculated. Of the 200, twenty-seven were in the faculty 
of theology, thirty-seven in that of law, seventy-eight in 
that of medicine, and fifty-eight in that of philosophy. The 
Swiss students were 138 out of the 200 ; of the^e 138 the 
Zurichers were sixty-three. But of the fifty-eight students 
in philosophy the Swiss numbered only twenty-six, and of 
these twenty-six the Zurichers were only eight. The re- 
maining thirty-two came chiefly from Germany and Eussia ; 
two were from England. 

But more noteworthy than the university at Zurich is the 
Polytechnicum, or high school for forming civil engineers. 
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for teaching the applied sciences, and for training teachers 
for all departments of technical instruction. This is a federal 
and not a cantonal institution. It was established by the 
Federal Council for the benefit of the whole of Switzerland^ 
and a commission appointed by the Federal Council admi- 
nisters it. It was placed at Zurich, where it occupies a com- 
manding position on a slope above the town, and is one of 
the first objects that attracts a stranger's notice. 

This Polytechnicum was in vacation when I visited Zurich, 
but I saw at work another admirable institution of the same 
kind, the Polytechnicum at Stuttgardt, of which the object 
and the methods are very much the same. That of Zurich 
has six divisions ; the school of construction, the school of 
civil engineering, the school of mechanics, the school of 
chemistry, the school of woodcraft, and the school of mathe- 
matical and natural sciences, of literature, and of moral and 
political sciences. The course in the different divisions 
varies in length from two to three years. The fees are low, 
and the staff of professors excellent ; some of the most dis- 
tinguished scientific men of Germany have been brought 
here by the Swiss Government. A professor may in his 
lessons use the German, French, or Italian language, as 
suits him best. The yearly cost of the institution is about 
340,000 francs (13,600L), of which 16,000 fr. are given by 
the town of Zurich, 10,000 fr. come from the Schulfond, 
64,000 fr. from the students' fees, and the remaining 
250,000 fr. from the Swiss Confederation. There are about 
fifty professors and five hundred students. 

The Polytechnicum, though not specially belonging to Can- 
ton Zurich, worthily crowns by its presence the astonishing 
series of schools which this canton exhibits, and which I 
have* endeavoured to describe to the English reader. A 
territory with the population of Leicestershire possesses a 
university, a veterinary school, a school of agriculture, two 
great classical schools, two great real schools, a normal 
school for training primary and secondary teachers, fifty- 
seven secoudary schools, and three hundred and sixty-five 
primary schools ; and many of these schools are among the 
best of their kind in Europe. 
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The primary, secondary, and real schools, are those of 
which this can be affirmed most decidedly. I can well 
understand that M. Baudonin, who was sent by the French 
Minister of Public Instruction to see the schools for the 
middle and trading classes in countries which have any such 
schools to show, and who has published an elaborate and 
invaluable report* of what he saw, should have imagined 
himself in Paradise when he came to Zurich, and should 
have thought no words too strong to express his admiration. 
The Reahtudien of the Swiss schools are prosecuted without 
any of the misgivings and hesitations which hang about them 
in Germany. Switzerland does not much trouble her head 
with ideas such as haunt a Gdrman Education Minister in 
genuine Germany, that ^die unwissenschaftliche Praxis des 
Nutzlichkeitsprincijys den CharaMer einer allgemeinen hoherefi 
Bild/ungsanstalt aufhebe ; ' or share his concern because, do 
what he will, the programme of a Realschule possesses less 
innere Oeschlossenheit tihian that of a gymnasitim. The aim 
which Swiss education has before it, is not, I think, the 
highest educational aim. The idea of what the French call 
la grande culture has not much effect in Switzerland, and 
accordingly it is not in her purely literary and scientific high 
schools, and in the line of what is specially called a liberal 
education, that she is most successful. Her highest teachers 
are Germans from Germany ; but large as are the salaries 
paid to draw these distinguished foreigners to Zurich, a 
genuine Gterman, I am told, does not much like the atmo- 
sphere in which he finds himself there ; he sighs for the more 
truly scientific spirit, the wissenschaftliche Geist, of the uni- 
versities of his own country, and will not in general stay 
long at Zurich. The spirit which reigns at Zurich, and in 
the thriving parts of German Switzerland, is a spirit oT in- 
telligent industrialism, but not quite intelligent enough to 
have cleared itself from vulgarity. At Lausanne and Geneva 
the French language and the traditions of a high intellectual 
life introduce other elements; but even at Lausanne and 
Geneva, the effect of the great movement of the last thirty 

* Rapport 8ur Vktai actuel de V enselgnement special en Betgique^ en AtUmagne it 
en Suisse^ par J. M. Baudouin. Paris, Imprimerie Imp^ale, 18G5. 
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years, has been to develop, as the principal power there, the 
same sort of intelligent industrialism as is the principal 
power in German Switzerland, The representatives of the 
old high culture and intellectual traditions of French Switr- 
zerland are not now masters of the situation there, and the 
course of events pushes them more and more aside. 

But the grand merit of Swiss industrialism, even though 
it may not rise to the conception of la grande culty/rey is that 
it has clearly seen that for genuine and secure industrial 
prosperity, more is required than capital, abundant labour, 
and manufactories ; it is necessary to have a well-instructed 
population. So far as instruction and the intelligence de- 
veloped by instruction are valuable commodities, the Swiss 
have thoroughly appreciated their market worth, and are 
thoroughly employing them. 

They seem to me in this respect to resemble the Scotch. 
The Scotch, too, as the state of their universities shows, have 
at present little notion of la grande culture. Instead of 
guarding, like the Germans, the wissenschaftliche Oeist of 
their imiversities, they turn them into mere school-classes ; 
and instead of making the student, as in Germany, pass to 
the university through the prima of a high school, Scotland 
lets the University and the High School of Edinburgh, with 
a happy spirit of independence worthy of their neighbours 
south of iie Tweed, compete for schoolboys ; and the Uni- 
versity recruits its Greek classes from the third or fourth 
forms of the High School. Accordingly, while the aristo- 
cratic class of Scotland is by its bringing up, its faults, its 
merits, much the same as the aristocratic class in England, 
the Scotch middle class is in la grande culture not ahead of 
the English middle class. But so far as intellectual culture 
has an industrial value, makes a man's business-work better, 
and helps him to get on in the world, the Scotch middle class 
has thoroughly appreciated it and sedulously employed it, 
both for itself and for the class whose labour it uses ; and 
here is their superiority to the English, and the reason of 
the success of Scotch skilled labourers and Scotch men of 
business everywhere. In this they are like the Swiss, though 
the example and habits of England have, as was inevitable, 
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prevented the Scotch from developing their school institutions, 
even for their limited purpose, with the method and admirable 
effectiveness shown by the Swiss. 

What I admire in Germany is, that while there too indus- 
trialism, that great modem power, is making at Berlin, and 
Leipzig, and Elberfeld, the most successful and rapid pro- 
gress, the idea of culture, culture of the only true sort, is in 
Germany a living power also. Petty towns have a university 
• whose teaching is famous through Europe; and the King of 
Prussia and Count Bismark resist the loss of a great savant 
from Prussia, as they would resist a political check. If true 
culture ever becomes at last a civilising power in the world, 
and is not overlaid by fanaticism, by industrialism, or by 
frivolous pleasure-seeking, it will be to the faith and zeal 
of this homely and much ridiculed German people, that the 
great resul^ will be mainly owing. 

Meanwhile let us be grateful to any country, which, like 
Switzerland, prepares by a broad and sound system of popular 
education the indispensable foundations on which a civilising 
culture may in the future be built ; and do not let us be too 
nice, while we ourselves have not even laid the indispensable 
foundatioi^s, in canvassing the spirit in which others have 
laid them. 
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GENERAL CONCLUSION, SCHOOL STUDIES, 

rnOBABLB ISSUE OF THB CONFLICT BBTWEBN CLASSICAL AND REAL STUDIES — NEW 
CONCEPTION OF THB AIM AND OFFICE OF INSTRUCTION — THB CIRCLE OF KNOW- 
LKDOE TAKES IN BOTH THE HUMANITIES AND THB STUDY OF NATURE — THIS NOT 
ENOUGH RECOGNISED AT PRESENT — TYRANNY OF THB HUMANISTS — TYRANNY OF 
THB REALISTS — CUB PRESENT SCUOOL-COURSB — HOW TO TRANSFORM IT — ^EXCESSIVE 
PREPONDERANCE OF GRAMMATICAL STUDIES, AND OF LATIN AND GREEK COMPO- 
SITION — THE ANaENT LANGUAGES TO BE MORE STUDIED AS LITERATURE — ^AND 
THB MODERN LANGUAGES LIKEWISE — SUMMING UP OF CONCLUSIONS. 

THE reader will probably expect that at the end of this 
long history I should offer some opinion as to the lessons 
to be drawn from aU which I have been describing. This I 
shall attempt to do ; although I can hardly hope, perhaps, to 
communicate to him the weight of conviction with which I 
myself am left by what I have seen. Two points, above all, 
suggest matter for reflection : the course of Btudy of foreign 
schools, and the way in which these schools are established 
and administered. I begin with the first. 

Several times in this volume I liave touched upon the con- 
flict between the gymnasium and the Realschulcy between the 
partisans of the old cla&sical studies and the partisans of 
what are called real, or modem, or useftd studies. This con- 
flict is not yet settled, either by one side crushing the other 
by mere violence, or by one side clearly getting the best of 
the other in the dispute between them. We in England, 
behindhand as our public instruction in many respects is, 
are nevertheless in time to profit, and to make our schools 
profit, by the solution which will certainly be found for this 
difference. I am inclined to think that both sides will, as is 
natural, have to abate their extreme pretensions. The mo- 
dem spirit tends to reach a new conception of the aim and 
ofiice of instruction ; when this conception is fully reached, 
it will put an end to conflict, and will probably show both 

8 
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the humanists and the reaUsts to have been right in th^ir 
main ideas. 

The aim and office of instruction, say many people, is 
to make a man a good citizen, or a good Christian, or a 
gentleman ; or it is to fit him to get on in the world, or it 
is to enable him to do his duty in that state of life to which 
he is called. It is none of these, and the modem spirit more 
and more discerns it to be none of these. These are at best 
secondary and indirect aims of instruction ; its prime direct 
aim is to enable a man to know himself and tJie world. Such 
knowledge is the only sure basis for action, and this basis it 
is the true aim and office of instruction to supply. To know 
himself, a man must know the capabilities and performances 
of the hmnan spirit ; and the value of the humanities, of 
Alterthumswissenschaftf the science of antiquity, is, that it 
affords for this purpose an unsurpassed source of light and 
stimulus. Whoever seeks help for knowing himself from 
knowing the capabilities and performances of the human 
spirit, will nowhere find a more fruitful object of study than 
in the achievements of Greece in literature and the arts 
during the two centuries from the birth of Simonides to the 
death of Plato. I And these two centuries are but the flower- 
ing point of a long period, during the whole of which the 
ancient world offers, to the student of the capabilities and per- 
formances of the human spirit, lessons of capital importance. 

This the humanists have perceived, and the truth of this 
perception of theirs is the stronghold of their position. ; It is 
a vital and formative knowledge to know the most powerful 
manifestations of the human spirit's activity, for the know- 
ledge of them greatly feeds and quickens our own activity ; 
and they are very imperfectly known without knowing an- 
cient Greece and Eome. But it is also a vital and formative 
knowledge to know the world, the laws which govern nature, 
and man as a part of nature. This the realists have per- 
ceived, and the truth of this perception, too, is inexpugnable. 
Every man is bom with aptitudes which give him access to 
vital and formative knowledge by one of these roads ; either 
by the road of studying man and his works, or by the road of 
studying nature and her works. The business of instruction 
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is to seize and develope these aptitudes. The great and com- 
plete spirits which have all the aptitudes for both roads of 
knowledge are rare. But much more might be done on both 
roads by the same mind, if instruction clearly grasped the 
idea of the entire system of aptitudes for which it has to pro- 
vide; of their correlation, and of their equipollencyy so to 
speak, as aU leading, if rightiy employed, to vital knowledge ; 
and if then, having grasped this idea, it provided for them. 
-The Greek spirit, after its splendid hour of creative activity 
was gone, gave our race another precious lesson, by exhibit- 
ing, in the career of men like Aristotie and the great students 
of Alexandria, this idea of the correlation and equal dignity 
of the most different departments of human knowledge, and 
by showing the possibility of uniting them in a single mind's 
education, A man like Eratosthenes is memorable by what 
he performed, but still more memorable by his commanding 
range of studies, and by the broad basis of culture out of 
which his performances grew. As our public instruction gets 
a clearer view of its own functions, of the relations of the 
human spirit to knowledge, and of -the entire circle of know- 
ledge, it will certainjy more learn to awaken in its pupils an 
interest in that entire circle, and less allow them to remain 
total strangers to any part of it. Still, the circle is so vast 
and human faculties are so limited, that it is for the most part 
through a single aptitude, or group of aptitudes, that each 
individual will reaUy get his access to intellectual life and 
vital knowledge ; and it is by effectually directing these apti- 
tudes on definite points of the circle, that he will really ob- 
tain his comprehension of the whole. 

Meanwhile neither our humanists nor our realists ade- 
quately conceive the circle of knowledge, and each party is 
unjust to all that to which its own aptitudes do not carry it. 
The humanists are loth to believe that man has any access to 
vital knowledge except by knowing himself, — the poetry, phi- 
losophy, history which his spirit has created; tiie realists, 
that he has any access except by knowing the world, — ^the 
physical sciences, the phenomena and laws of nature. I, like 
so many others who have been brought up in the old routine, 
imperfectly as I know letters, — the work of the human spirit 

s 2 
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itself, — ^know nothing else, and my judgment therefore may 
fairly be impeached. But it seems to me that so long as the 
realists persist in cutting in two the circle of knowledge, so 
long do they leave for practical purposes the better portion 
to their rivals, and in the government of human affairs their 
rivals will beat them. And for this reason. The study of 
.'letters is the study of the operation of human force, of human 
freedom and activity ; the study of nature is the study of the 
operation of non-human forces, of human limitation and pas- 
sivity. The contemplation of human force and activity tonds 
naturally to heighten our own force and activity ; the con- 
templation of human limits and passivity tends rather to 
check it. Therefore the men who have had the humanistic 
training have played, and yet play, so prominent a part in 
human affairs, in spite of their prodigious ignorance of the 
luiiverse ; beca^use their training has powerfully fomented the 
human force in them. And in this way letters are indeed 
imnesy like those magic runes taught by the Valkyrie Bryn- 
hild to Sigurd, the Scandinavian Achilles, which put the 
crown to his endowment and made him invincible. 

Still, the humanists themselves suffer so much from the 
ignorance of physical facts and laws, and from the inadequate 
conception of nature, and of man as a part of nature, — the 
conduct of liuman affairs suffers so much from the same cause, 
— that the intellectual insufficiency of the himianities, con- 
ceived as the one access to vital knowledge, is perhaps at the 
present moment yet more striking than their power of practical 
stimulation ; and we may willingly declare with the Italians* 
that no part of the circle of knowledge is common or unclean, 
none is to be cried up at the expense of another. LTo say that 
the fruit of classics, in the boys who study them, is at present 
fi^reater than the fruit of the natural sciences, to say that the 
realists have not got their matters of instruction so well adapted 
to tea<5hing purposes as the humanists have got theirs, comes 
really to no more than this : that the realists are but newly 

* * Essendo difbreo le parti dell' infsegnamcQto, nessnno mostri di Rpregiare le 
iiltrp, esaltando troppo quella cui 6 addetto. Ne»sim ramo del sapere h meno neces- 
j*:irio ; di tutto le scicnze si avvant«iggia V omana socictA ; tutte cospirano al buo 
l»ono.' — Sulk Condhioni, &c. p. 384. 
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admitted labourers in the field of practical instruction, and 
that while the leading humanists, the Wolfs and the Butt- 
manns, have been also schoolmasters, and have brought their 
mind and energy to bear upon the school-teaching of their 
own studies, the leaders in the natural sciences, the Davj's 
and the Faradays, have not. When scientific physics have 
as recognised a place in public instruction as Latin and 
Greek, they will be as well taught. 

The Abb6 Fleury, than whom no man is a better autho- 
rity, says of the mediaeval universities, the parents of our 
public secondary schools : Lea tmiversites ont eu le malheur de 
commencer dans un temps ou le gout des bonnes etudes etait 
perdu. They were too late for the influences of the great 
time of Christian literature and eloquence, the first five 
centuries after Christ ; they were even too late for the in- 
fluences of the time of Abelard and Saint Bernard. And 
Fleury adds : De la (from these universities founded in a time 
of inferior insight) nov^ est venu ce cours regie d'etudes qui 
subsiste encore. He wrote this in 1708, but it is in the main 
still true in 1867. All thje historical part of this volume has 
shown that the great movements of the human spirit have 
either not got hold of the public schools, or not kept hold of 
them. What reforms have been made have been patchwork, 
the work of able men who into cei'tain departments of school 
study which were dear to them infused reality and life, but 
who looked little beyond these departments, and did not 
concern themselves with fully adjusting instruction to the 
wants of the human mind, i There is, therefore, no intelligent 
tradition to be set aside in our public schools ; there is only 
a routine, arising in the way we have seen, and destined to 
be superseded as soon as ever that more adequate idea of 
instruction, of which the modern spirit is even now in tra- 
vail, shall be fully bom. 

That idea, so far as one can already forecast its lineaments, 
will subordinate the matter p,nd methods of instruction to 
the end in view ; — the end pf conducting the pupil, as I liave 
said, through the means of his special aptitudes, to a know- 
ledge of himself and the world. The natural sciences are a 
necessary instrument of this knowledge ; letters and Alter- 
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thumsw issenschaft are a necessary instrument of tliis know- 
ledge. But if school instruction in the natural sciences has 
abnost to be created, school instruction in letters and Alter- 
thv/niswissenschaft has almost to be created anew. The pro- 
longed philological discipline, which in our present schools 
guards the access to AUerthumawissenachafty brings to mind the 
philosophy of Albertus Magnus, the mere introduction to which, 
—the logic, — was by itself enough to absorb all a student's 
time of study. To combine the philological discipline with 
the matter to which it is ancillary, — with Alterthwnswissen- 
schaft itself, — a student must be of the ^rce of Wolf, who used 
to sit up the whole night with his feet in a tub of cold water 
and one of his eyes bound up to rest while he read with the 
other, and who thus managed to get through all the Greek 
and Latin classics at school, and also Scapula's Lexicon and 
Faber's Thesaurus ; and who at Gottingen would sweep clean 
out of the library shelves all the books illustrative of the 
classic on which Heyne was going to lecture, and finish them 
in a week. Such students are rare ; and nine out of ten, 
especially in England, where so much time is given to Greek 
and Latin composition, never get through the philological 
vestibule at aU, never arrive at Alterthumswissenschafty which 
is a knowledge of the spirit and power of Greek and Eoman 
antiquity learned from its original works. 

But many people have even convinced themselves that the 
preliminary philological discipline is so extremely valuable 
as to be an end in itself; and, similarly, that the mathema- 
tical discipline preliminary to a knowledge of nature is so 
extremely valuable as to be an end in itself. It seems to me 
that those who profess this conviction do not enough con- 
sider the quantity of knowledge inviting the human mind, 
and the importance to the human mind of really getting to 
it. No preliminary discipline is to be pressed at the risk of 
keeping minds from getting at the main matter, a knowledge 
of themselves and the world. Some minds have such a 
special aptitude for philology, or for pure mathematics, that 
their access to vital knowledge and their genuine intellectual 
life lies in and through those studies; but for one whose 
natural access to vital knowledge is by these paths, there 
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will be ten whose natural access to it is throngh literature, 
philosophy, history, or through some one or more of the 
natural sciences. No doubt it is indispensable to have exact 
habits of mind, and mathematics and grammar are excellent 
for the promotion of these habits ; and Latin, besides having 
so large a share in so many modem languages, offers a 
grammar which is the best of all grammars for the purpose 
of this promotion. Here are valid reasons for making every 
schoolboy learn some Latin and some mathematics, but not 
for turning the preliminary matter into the principal, and 
sacrificing every aptittide except that for the science of lan- 
guage or of pure mathematics. A Latin grammar of thirty 
pages, and the most elementary treatise of arithmetic and of 
geometry, would amply suffice for the uses of philology and 
mathematics as a universally imposed preparatory discipline. 
By keeping within these strict limits, absolute exactness of 
knowledge, — the habit which is here our professed aim, — 
might be far better attained than it is at present. But it is 
well to insist, besides, that all knowledge may and should, 
when we have got fit teachers for it, be so taught as to j^ro- 
mote exact habits of mind ; and we are not to take leave of 
these when we pass beyond our introductory discipline. 

But it is sometimes said that only through close philo- 
logical studies and the close practice of Greek and Latin 
composition, can AUerthumswissenschaft itself, the science of 
the ancient world, be truly reached. It is said to be only 
through these that we get really to know Greek and Latin 
literature. For all practical purposes this proposition is un- 
true, and its untruth may be easily tested. Ask a good Greek 
scholar, in the ordinary English acceptation of that term, 
who at the same time knows a modem Kterature, — let us say 
the French literature, — ^well, whether he feels himself to have 
most seized the spirit and power of French -literature, or of 
Greek literature. Undoubtedly he has most seized the spirit 
and power of French literature, simply because he has read 
so very much more of it^ But if, instead of reading work 
after work of French literature, he had read only a few works 
or parts of works in it, and had given the rest of his time for 
study to the sedulous practice of French composition and to 
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minutely learning the structure and laws of the French 
language, then he would know the French literature much as 
he knows the Greek ; he might write very creditable French 
verses, but he would have seized the spirit and power of 
French literature not half so much as he has seized them at 
present. No doubt it is well to know French philology like 
M. Littr^, and to know French literature too ; or to write 
Italian verse like Arthur Hallam, and to know Italian lite- 
rature too ; just as it is well to know the Greek lexicogra- 
phers and grammarians as Wolf did, and yet to know, also, 
Greek literature in its length and breadth, \ But it needs a 
very. rare student for this; and as, if an Englishman is to 
choose between writing Italian sonnets and knowing Italian 
literature, it is better for him to know Italian literature, so, 
if he is to choose between writing Greek iambics and know- 
ing Greek literature, it is better for him to know Greek lite- 
rature. : But an immense development of grammatical studies, 
and an immense use of Latin and Greek composition, take 
so much of the pupil's time, that in nine cases out of ten he 
has not any sense at all of Greek and Latin literature as 
literature^ and ends his studies without getting any. His 
verbal scholarship and his composition he is pretty sure in 
after life to drop, and then all his Greek and Latin is lost. 
Greek and Latin literature^ if he had ever caught the notion 
of them, would have been far more likely to stick by him. 

I was myself brought up in the straitest school of Latin 
and Greek composition, and am certainly not disposed to be 
unjust to them. Very often they are ignorantly disparaged. 
Professor Eitschl, I am told, envies the English schools 
their Latin verse, and he is no bad judge of what is use- 
ful for knowing Latin. The close appropriation of the 
models, which is necessary for good Latin or Greek com- 
position, not only conduces to accurate verbal scholar- 
ship ; it may beget, besides, an intimate sense of those 
models, which makes us sharers of their spirit and power ; 
and this is of the essence of true AltertJmmswissenschaft, 
Herein lies the reason for giving boys more of Latin com- 
position than of Greek, superior though the Greek litera- 
ture be to the Latin ; but the power of the Latin classic is 
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in character^ that of tlie Greek is in beautji^ Now character is 
capable of being taught, learnt, and assimilated ; beauty 
hardly; and it is for enabling us to learn and catch some 
power of antiquity, that Greek or Latin composition is most 
to be valued. Who shall say what share the turning over 
and over in their mind, and masticating, so to speak, in 
early life as models for their Latin verse, such things as 
Virgil's 

'Didce, puer, virtutem ex me, verumque laborem * — 

or Horace's 

' Fortuna sflBvo loeta negotio ' — 

has not had in forming the high spirit of the upper class in 
France and England, the two countries where Latin verse 
has most ruled the schools, and the two countries which 
most have had, or have, a high upper class and a high upper 
class spirit ? All this is no doubt to be considered when we 
are judging the worth of the old school training. 

But, in the first place, dignity and a high spirit is not all, or 
half all, that is to be got out of AlterthumswisseTischaft, What 
else is to be got out of it, — the love of the things of the mind, 
the flexibility, the spiritual moderation, — is for our present 
time and needs still more precious, and our upper class suffers 
greatly by not having got it. Li the second place, though I 
do not deny that there are persons with such eminent apti- 
tudes for Latin and Greek composition that they may be 
brought in contact with the spirit and power of AUerthums- 
wisse7ischafty and thus with vital knowledge, through them, — 
as neither do I deny that there are persons with such eminent 
aptitudes for grammatical and philological studies, that they 
may be brought in contact with vital knowledge tlirough 
them, — nevertheless, I am convinced that of the hundreds 
whom our present system tries without distinction to bring 
into contact with AUerthumswissensdtaft through composition 
and philology almost alone, the immense majority would 
have a far better chance of being brought into yj^|^ontact 
with it through literature, by treating the stu^^^)^'Crreek 
and Latin as we treat our French, or Italian, or German 
studies. In other words, the number of persons with apti- 
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tudes for being carried to vital knowledge by the literary, or 
historical, or philosophical, or artistic sense, — to each of which 
senses we give a chance by treating Greek and Latin as 
literature, and not as mere scholarship, — is infinitely greater 
than the number of those whose aptitudes are for composi- 
tion and philology.* 

I cannot help thinking, therefore, that the modem spirit 
will deprive Latin and Greek composition and verbal scholar- 
ship of their present universal and preponderant application 
in our secondary schools, and will make them, as practised 
on their present high scale, Privatstudien, as the Germans 
say, for boys with an eminent aptitude for them. For the 
mass of boys the Latin and Greek composition will be limited, 
as we now limit our French, Italian, and German composi- 
tion, to the exercises of translation auxiliary to acquiring any 
language soundly ; and the verbal scholarship wiU be limited 
to learning the elementary grammar and common forms and 
laws of the language with a thoroughness which cannot be 
too exact, and which may easily be more exact than that 
which we now attain with our much more ambitious gram- 
matical studies. A far greater quantity of Latin and Greek 
literature might, with the time thus saved, be read, and in a 
far more* interesting manner. "With the Latin and Greek 
classics, too, might be joined, as a part of the literary and 
humanistic course for those whose aptitude is in this 
direction, a great deal more of the classics of the chief 
modern languages than we have time for with our present 
system. 

We have still to make the mother tongue and its litera- 
ture a part of the school course ; foreign nations have done 
this, and we shall do it; but neither foreign nations nor 
we have yet quite learnt how to deal, for school purposes, 

♦ Since the ahovc remarks were in print thoy have received powerful corrobora- 
tion from the eminent authority of Mr. Mill, in his inaiipuml address at St. 
Andrews. Tho difference of my conclusions on one or two j>oint8 from Mr. Mill's 
only m^M^^fe general coincidence of view more conspicuous; Mr. Mill having 
boon cij^^^^^k) this view by independent reflection, and I by observation of the 
foreign^pM^Hid of the movement of ideas on the Continent. 

Mr. Farrai^very interesting lecture has still more recently come to sliow us this 
movement of ideas extending itself to tho schools of England, and to distinguished 
teachers in the most distinguished of these schools. 
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with modem foreign languages. The great notion is to 
teach them for speaking purposes, with a view to pr actical 
convenience. This notion clearly belongs to what I have 
caHed the commercial theory of education, and not the liberal 
theory ; and the fanltiness of the commercial theory is well 
seen by examining this notion and its finiits. Mr. Marsh, 
the well-known author of the History of the English Language^ 
who has passed his life in diplomacy and is himself at once 
a savant and a linguist, told me he had been much struck by 
remarking how, in general, the accomplishment of speaking 
foreign languages tends to strain the mind, and to make it 
superficial and averse to going deep in anything. He in- 
stanced the young diplomatists of the new school, who, he said, 
could rattle along in two or three languages, but could do 
nothing else. Perhaps in old times the young diplomatists 
could neither do that nor anything else, so in their case there 
may be now a gain } but there is great truth in Mr. Marsh's 
remark that the speaking several languages tends to make 
the thought thin and shallow, and so far from in itself carry- 
ing us to vital knowledge, needs a compensating force to 
prevent its carrying us away fit)m it,.. But the true aim of 
schools and instruction is to develop the powers of our mind 
and to give us access to vital knowledge. 

Again: if the speaking of foreign languages is a prime school 
aim, this aim is clearly best reached by sending a boy to a 
foreign school. Great numbers of English parents, accordingly, 
who from their own want of culture are particularly prone to 
the more obvious theory of education, — ^the commercial one, 
— send their boys abroad to be educated. Yet the basis of 
character and aptitudes proper for living and working in 
any country is no doubt best formed by being reared in that 
country, and passing the ductile and susceptible time of 
boyhood there; and in this case Solomon's saying applies 
admirably i ^ As a bird that wander eth from her nesty 'so is a 
man that wander eth from his place.^ That, therefore, c»an 
hardly be a prime school aim, which to be ^^^B|ached 
requires from the scholar an almost irreparalHf^Prifice. 
So the learning to speak foreign languages, showy as the 
accomplishment always is, and useful as .it often is, must be 
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regarded as a quite secondary and subordinate school aim. 
Something of it may be naturally got in connection with 
learning the languages ; and above all, the instructor's pre- 
cept and practice in pronunciation should be sound, not, as 
in our oil way of teaching these languages through incom- 
petent English masters it too often was, utterly barbarous 
and misleading; but all this part is to be perfected else- 
where, and is not to be looked upon as true school business. 
It is as literature, and as opening fresh roads into know- 
ledge, that the modem foreign languages, like the ancient, 
are truly school business ; and far more ought to be done 
with them, on this view of their use, than has ever been 
done yet. 

To sum up, then, the conclusions to which these remarks 
lead. The ideal of a general, liberal training is, to carry us 
to a knowledge of ourselves and the world. We are called 
to this knowledge by special aptitudes which are bom with 
us ; the grand thing in teaching is to have faith that some 
aptitudes of this kind everyone has. This one's special apti- 
tudes are fcr knowing men, — the study of the humanities ; 
that one's special aptitudes are for knowing the world, — the 
study of nature. The circle of knowledge comprehends both, 
and we should all have some notion, at any rate, of the whole 
circle of knowledge. The rejection of the humanities by the 
realists, the rejection of the study of nature by the humanists, 
are alike ignorant. He whose aptitudes carry him to the 
study of nature should have some notion of the humanities ; 
he whose aptitudes carry him to the humanities should have 
some notion of the phenomena and laws of nature. Evidently, 

• therefore, the beginnings of a liberal culture should be the 
same for both. The mother tongue, the elements of Latin 
and of the chief modern languages, the elements of history, 

"■ of arithmetic and geometry, of geography, and of the know- . 
ledge of nature, should be the studies of the lower classes in 
all secondary schools, and should be the same for all boys at 

/this staH^^So far, therefore, there is no reason for a division 
of schools^But then comes a bifurcation^ according to the 
b(iy'8 aptitudes and aims. Either the study of the humanities 
or the study of nature is henceforth to be the predoniiiiatiug 
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part of his instruction/^ Evidently there are some advantages 
in making one school include those who follow both these 
studies. It is the more economical arrangement ; and when 
the humanistic and the real studies are in the same school, 
there is less likelihood of the social stamp put on the boy 
following the one of them, being different from that put on a 
boy following the other. Still the bifurcation within one 
school, as practised in France, did not answer. But I think 
this was because the character of the one school remained so 
overwhelmingly humanistic, because the humanist body of 
teachers was in general much superior to the realist body, 
and because the claims of the humanities were allowed to 
pursue a boy so jealously into his real studies. In my opinion, 
a clever ReaUchuler, who has gone properly through the 
general grounding of "the lower classes, is likely to develop 
the greater taste for the humanities the more he is suffered 
to follow his real studies without let or stint. The ideal 
place of instruction would be, I think, one where in the upper 
classes (the instruction in the lower classes having been the 
same for all scholars) both humanistic and real studies were 
as judiciously prosecuted, with as good teaching and with as 
generous a considemtion for the main aptitudesj)f' the puj>il, 
as the different branches of humanistic study are now prose- 
cuted in the best German Oymnasien ; where an attempt is 
certainly made, by exempting a pupil from lessons not in the 
direction of his aptitudes, and by encouraging and guiding- 
him to develope these through PrivatstjidieUy to break through 
that Procrustean routine which, after a certain point, is the 
bane of great schools. There should, after a certain point, 
be no cast-iron course for all scholars, either in humanistic 
or naturalistic studies. According to his aptitude, the pupil 
should be suffered to foflow principally one branch of either 

. of the two great lines of study ; and, above all, to interchange 
the lines occasionally, following, on the line which is not his 
own line, such lessons as have yet some connection with tis 
own line, or, from any cause whatever, some attraction for him. 
He cannot so well do this if the Gymnasium and the Realschulii 
arc two totally separate schools. 

His doing it at all, however, is, it will be said, only an 
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ideal. True, but it is an ideal which the modem spirit is, 
more and more, casting about to realise. To realise it fully, 
the main thing needfiil is, first, a clear central conception of 
what one can and should do by instruction. It is, secondly, 
a body of teachers, in all the branches of each of the two 
main lines of study, thoroughly masters of their business, 
and of whom every man shall be set to teach that branch 
which he has thoroughly mastered, and shaU not be allowed 
to teach any that he has not. 
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GENERAL CONCLUSION CONTINUED, SCHOOL ESTABLISHMENT 

ENOLAJTD AND THE CONTINENT — CIVIL OBOANISATION IN IfODBBN STATES— CTVIL 
OBOANTSATION TBANSFOIUIED NOT ONLY IN FRANCE BUT ALSO IN OTHER CON- 
TINENTAL STATES — NOT IN ENGLAND — A BESULT OF THIS IN ENGLISH POPULAR 
EDUCATION — ^ENGLISH SECONDARY AND SUPERIOR INSTRUCTION NOT TOUCHED BY 
THE STATE — INCONTENIENCES OP THIS — THE SOCIAL INjCONYENIENCE — THE IN- 
TELLECTUAL INCONTENISNCB — THEIR PRACTICAL RESULTS — SCIENCE AND SYS- 
TEMATIC KNOWLEDGE MORE FBIZBD ON THE CONTINENT THAN IN ENGLAND — 
EFlrTXrr OF THIS ON OUR APPLICATION OF THE SCIENCES, AND ON OUR SCHOOLS 
AND EDUCATION IN GENERAL — A BBTTEB ORGANISATION OF SECONDARY AND 
SUPERIOR INSTRUCTION A REMEDY FOR OUR DEFICIENCIES —PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 
SCHOOLS — ^NECESSITY FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS— "WITH PUBLIC SCHOOLS, AN EDUCA- 
TION MINISTER NECESSARY — A HIGH COUNCIL OF EDUCATION DESIRABLE —^ FUNC- 
TIONS OF SUCH A COUNCIL — PROVINCIAL SCHOOL BOARDS REQUISITE — HOW 

TO MAKE PUBLIC SCHOOLS — ^DEFECTS OF OUR UNIVERSITY SYSTEM OXFORD 

AND CAMBRIDGE MERELY HAUT8 LTCMES — ^LONDON UNIVERSITY MERELY A BOARD 
OF EXAMINERS — INSUFFICIENT NUMBER OF STUDENTS UNDER SUPERIOR INSTRUC- 
TION IN ENGLAND — SPECIAL SCHOOLS WANTED, AND A REORGANISED UNIVERSITY 
SYSTEM, TAKING SUPERIOR INSTRUCTION TO THE STUDENTS, AND NOT BRINGING 
THESE SlUDfiNTS TO OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE FOR IT — CENTRES OF SUPERIOR 
INSTRUCTION TO BE FORMED IN DIFFERENT PARTS OF ENGLAND, AND PROFESSORS 
TO BE ORGANISED IN FACULTIES — OXFORD, CAMBRIDGE, AND LONDON TO REMAIN 
THE ONLY DEGREE-GRANTING BODIES — EDUCATION MINISTER SHOULD HAVE THB 
APPOINTMENT OF PROFESSORS — PROBABLE CO-OPERATION OF EXISTING BODIES 
WITH THE dTATE IN ORGANISING THIS NEW SUPERIOR INSTRUCTION — HOW, WHEN 
ESTABLISHED, IT SHOULD BE EMPLOYED — FINAL CONCLUSION. 

I COME next to the second point for consideration: the mode 
of establishing and administering schools. I have now 
on two occasions, first in 1859 and again in 1865, had to 
make a close study, on the spot and for many months to- 
gether, of one of the most important branches of the civil 
organisation of the most civilised states of the Continent. 
Few Englishmen have had such an experience. If the con- 
victions with which it leaves me seem strange to many 
Englishmen, it is not that I am differently constituted from 
the i?est of my countrymen, but that I have seen what would 
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certainly give to them too, if they had seen it with their own 
eyes as I have, rejBections which they never had before. No 
one of open mind, and not hardened in routine and prejudice, 
coyld observe for so long and from so near as I observed it, 
the civil organisation of France, Germany, Italy, Switzer- 
hxnd, Holland, without having the conviction forced upon 
liim that these countries have a civil organisation which has 
been framed with forethought and design to meet the wants 
of modem society ; while our civil organisation in England 
still remains what time and chance have made it. The 
States which we really resemble, in this respect;, are 
Austria and Eome. I remember I had the honour of 
saying to Cardinal Antonelli, when he asked me what I 
thought of the Roman schools, that for the first time since 
I came on the Continent I was reminded of Englaiid. I 
meant, in .real truth, that there was the same easy-going 
and absence of system on all sides, the same powerlessness 
and indifference of the State, the same independence in 
single institutions, the same free course for abuses, the 
same confusion, the same lack of all idea of co-ordering 
things, as the French say, — that is, of making them work 
fitly together to a fit end ; the same waste of power, there- 
fore, the same extravagance, and the same poverty of result, 
of which the civil organisation of England offers so many 
instances. To the like effect a French publicist said the 
other day with great truth to the Austrian Government : — 
' La cour de Vienne comprendra-t-elle qu'il n'y a point de 
salut pour les etats europeens en dehors des idees modemes, 
c'est-a-dire des libres institutions populaires et des organisa- 
tions administrativea positives et strictement controlees?^ We 
liave in England the lihres institutions populaires^ so for us 
the point is in the last words of the sentence. I Modem 
States cannot either do without free institutions, or do with- 
out a rationally planned and effective civil organisation^^ 
Unlike in other things, Austria, Rome, and England are 
alike in this, that the civil organisation of each implies, at 
the present day, a denial or an ignorance of the right of 
mind and reason to rule human afiairs. At Rome this right 
is sacrificed in the name of religion ;in Austria, in the name 
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of loyalty ; in England, in the name of liberty. All respect- 
able names ; but none of them will in the long run save its 
invoker, if he persists in disregarding the inevitable laws 
which govern the life of modem society. 

Every one is accustomed to hear that France paid the 
horrors of her great Revolution as the price for having a 
tabula rasa upon which to build a new civil organisation. 
But what one learns when one goes upon the Continent and 
looks a little closely into these things, is, that all the most 
progressive states of the Continent have followed the example 
of France, and have transformed or are transforming their 
civil organisation. Italy is transforming hers by virtue of 
the great opportunity which the events of the last eight 
years have given her. Prussia transformed hers from 1807 
to 1812, by virtue of the stem lesson which her disasters and 
humiliation had then read her. Russia is at this moment 
accomplishing a transformation yet more momentous. The 
United States of America came into the world, it may be 
said, with a tabula rasa for a modem civil organisation to be 
buOt on, and they have never had any other. What I say 
is, that everywhere around us in the world, wherever there 
is life and progress, we find a civil organisation that is 
modem ; and this in States which have not, like France, 
gone through a tremendous revolution, as well as in France 
itself. 

Who will deny that England has life and progress ? but 
who will deny also that her course begins to show signs of 
uncertainty and embarrassment? This is because even an 
energy like hers cannot exempt her from the obligation of 
obeying natural laws ; and yet she tries to exempt herself 
from it when she endeavours to meet the requirements of a 
modem time and of modem society with a civil organisation 
which is, from the top of it to the bottom, not modem. 
Transform it she must, unless she means to come at last to 
the same sentence as the Church of Sardis : * Thou hast a 
name that thou livest, dnd art deadJ However, on no part of 
this immense task of transformation have I now to touch, 
except on that part which relates to education. But this 
part, indeed, is the most important of all ; and it is the part 
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whose happy accomplishment may render that of all the 
rest, instead of being troubled and difBcult, gradual and easy. 
About popular education I have here but a very few words 
to say. People are at last beginning to see in what condi- 
tion this really is amongst us. Obligatory instruction is 
t-alked of. 'But what is the capital difficulty in the way 
of obligatory instruction/or indeed any national system of 
instruction, in this country ? It is this : that the moment 
the working class of this country have this question of 
instruction really brought home to them, their self-respect 
wiU make them demand, like the working classes on the 
Continent, pvhlic schools, and not schools which the clergy- 
man, or the squire, or the mill-owner, calls *my school.' 
And what is the capital difficulty in the way of giving them 
public schools ? It is this : that the public school for the 
people must rest upon the municipal organisation of the 
country. In France, Germany, Italy, Switzerland, the 
public elementary school has, and exists by having, the 
commune and the municipal government of the commune, 
as its foundations, and it could not exist without them. 
But we in England have our municipal organisation stiU to 
get ; the country districts, with us, have at present only the 
feudal and ecclesiastical organisation of the Middle Ages, or 
of France before the Eevolution. This is what the people 
who talk so glibly about obligatory instruction, and the 
Conscience Clause, and our present abundant supply of 
schools, never think of. . The real prehminary to an effective 
system of popular education is, in fact, to provide the coun- 
try with an effective municipal organisation ; and here, then, 
is at the outset an illustration of what I said, that modem 
societies need a civil organisation which is modem.* 

* France has now 37,600 communes, and nearly 37,500,000 inhabitants ; about 
one commune, therefore, to every 1,000 inhabitanU. The mayor of the commune 
is named by the Crown, and represents the State, the centml power ; the municipal 
council, of which the mayor is president, is elected by universal suffrage of the 
commune. 

We have in England 655 unions and about 12,000 parishes; but our communes, 
or municipal centres, ought at the French rato to bo 20,000 in number. Nor is 
this number, perhaps, more than is required in ortler to supply a proper basis for the 
national organisation of our elementary schools. A municipal organisation being 
once given, the o])ject should be to withdraw the existing clementfiry scliools from 
their present private management, and to reconstitute them on a municipal basis. 
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We have uearly all of us reached the potion that popular 
education it is the State's duty to deal with. Secondary and 
superior instruction many of us still think should be left to 
take care of themselves. Well, this is what was generally 
thought, or at any rate practised, in old times, all over 
Europe. I have shown how the State's taking secondary 
instruction seriously in hand dates, in Prussia, from Wilhelm 
von Humboldt in 1809 ; in the same year, a year for Prussia 
of trouble and anxious looking forward, he created the Uni- 
versity of Berlin. In Switzerland the State's effective dealing 
with all kinds of public instruction dates from within the 
last thirty years ; in Italy it dates from 1859. In all these 
countries the idea of a sound civil organisation of modem 
socieiy has been found to involve the idea of an organisation 
of secondary and superior instruction by public authority, by 
the State. 

The English reader will ask: What inconvenience has 
arisen in England from pursuing the old practice P The in- 
vestigations of the Schools Enquiry Commission, I feel sure, 
will have made it clear that we have not a body of 65,000 
boys of the middle and upper classes receiving so good 
an instruction as 65,000 boys of the same classes are re- 
ceiving in the higher schools of Prussia, or even of France. 
The English reader wiU not refuse to believe, though no 
Eoyal Commission has yet made enquiries on this point, that 
we have not a body of 6^300 university students in England 
receiving so good an instruction as the 6,300 matriculated 
students in the Prussian universities, or even as the far 
more numerous students in the French faculties, are receiv- 
ing. Neither is the secondary and superior instruction 
given in England on the whole so good, nor is it given, 
on the whole, in schools of so good a standing. Of course^ 
what good instruction there is, and what schools of good 
standing there are to get it in, fall chiefly to the lot of the 
upper class. It is on the middle class that the inconveni* 
ence, such as it is, of getting indifferent instruction, or 

This is not the place to enter into details as to the manner in which such a with- 
drawal is to be effected ; I will remark only that all reforms which Ptop short of 
such a withdrawal and reconstitntion are and must be mere patchwork. 

T 2 
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getting it in schools of indifferent standing, mainly comes. 
This inconvenience, as it strikes one after seeing attentively 
the schools of the Continent, has two aspects. It has a 
social aspect, and it has an intellectual aspect. 

The social inconvenience is this. On the Continent, the 
upper and middle class are brought up on one and the same 
plane. In England the middle class, as a rule, is brought up 
on the second plane. One hears many discussions as to the 
limits between the middle and the upper class in England. 
From an educational point of view these limits are perfectly 
clear. Half-a-dozen famous schools, Oxford or Cambridge, 
the army or navy, and those posts in the public service sup- 
posed to be posts for gentlemen ; these are the schools all or 
any one of which give a training, a stamp, a cast of ideas, 
which make a sort of association of all those who share 
them, and this association is the upper class. Except by 
one of these modes of access an Englishman does not, imless 
by some special play of aptitude or of circumstances, become 
a vital part of this association, for he does not bring with 
him the cast of ideas in which its bond of union lies. This 
cast of ideas is naturally for the most part that of the most 
powerful and prominent part of the association, the aristo- 
cracy. The professions furnish the more numerous but the 
less prominent part ; in no country, accordingly, do the pro- 
fessions so naturally and generally share the cast of ideas of 
the aristocracy as in England. This cast of ideas, judged 
from its good side, is characterised by a high spirit, by 
dignity, by a just sense of the greatness of great affairs, — 
all of them governing qualities; and the professions have 
accordingly long recruited the governing force of the aristo- 
cracy, and assisted it to rule. Judged from its bad side, this 
cast of ideas is characterised by its indisposition and inca- 
pacity for science, for systematic knowledge. The professions 
are on the Continent the stronghold of science and systen]^ 
tic knowledge ; in England, from the reason above assigned, 
they are not.. They are also in England separate, to a 
degree unknown on the Continent, from the commercial and 
industrial class with which in social standing they are 
naturally on a level. So we have amongst us tie specta<5le 
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of a middle class cut in two in a way unexampled anywhere 
else ; of a professional class brought up on the first plane, 
with fine and goveriiing qualities, but without the idea of 
science ; while that immense business class, which is becom- 
ing so important a power in all countries, on which the 
future so much depends, and which in the leading schools of 
other countries fills so large a place, is in England brought 
up on the second plane, cut off fi'om the aristocracy and the 
professions, and without governing qualities. 

K only, in compensation, it had science, systematic know- 
ledge ! The stronghold of science should naturally be in a 
nation's middle class, who have neither luxury nor bodily 
toil to bar them fi'om it. But here comes in the intellectual 
iuconvenience of the bad condition of the mass of our second- 
ary schools. On the Continent, if the professions were as 
aristocratic in their indifference to science as they are here, 
the business class, educated as it is, would at once wrest the 
lead from them, and would be fit to do so. But here in 
England, the business class is not only inferior to the pro- 
fessions in the social stamp of its places of training, it is 
actually inferior to them, maimed and incomplete as their 
intellectual development is, in its intellectual development. 
Short as the offspring of our public schools and universities 
come of the idea of science and systematic knowledge, the 
offspring of our middle class academies probably come, if 
that be possible, even shorter. What these academies fail 
to give in social and governing qualities, they do not make 
up for in intellectual power. 

If this is true, then that our middle class does not yet it- 
self see the defects of its own education, perceives no practi- 
cal inconvenience to itself from them, and is satisfied with 
things as they are, is no reason for regarding this state of 
things without disquietude. * He that waiidereth out of the 
way of understanding shall remain in the congregation of the 
dead; ' sooner or later, in spite of his self-confidence, in spite 
of his energy, in spite of his capital, he must so remain, by 
virtue of nature's laws. But if the English business class 
can listen to testimonies that in the judgment of others, at 
any rate, its inferior education is bt^ginning to threaten it 
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with practical inconvenience, such testimonies are formid- 
ably plentiful. A diplomatist of great experience, not an 
Englishman but much attached to England, who in the 
. course of the acquisition and the construction of the Italian 
lines of railroad, had been brought much in contact with 
young men of business of all nations, told me that the young 
"Englishman of this class was manifestly inferior, both in 
manners and instruction, to the corresponding young men of 
other countries. That is, he had been brought up, as I say, 
on a lower plane. And the Swiss and Germans aver, if you 
question them as to the benefit they have got from their 
Reahchulen and Polytechnicums, that in every part of the 
world their men of business trained in those schools axe beat- 
ing the English when they meet on equal terms as to capital ; 
and that when English capital, as so often happens, is su- 
perior, the advantage of the Swiss or the German in instruc-* 
tion tends more and more to balance this superiority. M. 
Duruy, the French Minister of Public Instruction, confirms 
this averment, not as against England in especial, but gene- 
rally, by saying that all over the Continent the young North 
German, or the young Swiss of Zxuich or Basle, is seizing, by 
reason of his better instruction, a confidence and a command 
in business which the young men of no other nation can 
dispute with him. This confidence, whether as yet completely 
justified or not by success, is a force which will go far to 
ensure its own triumph. 

But the idea of science and systematic knowledge is want- 
ing to our whole instruction alike, and not only to that of 
our business class. [While this idea is getting more and 
more power upon the Continent, and while its application 
there is leading to more and considerable results, we in 
England, having done marvels by the rule of thumb, are still 
inclined to disbelieve in the paramount importance, in what- 
ever department, of any other. And yet in Germany every 
one will tell yon that the explanation of the late astonishing 
achievements of Prussia is simply that every one concerned 
in them had thoroughly learnt his business on the best plan 
by which it was possible to teach it to him. In nothing do 
England and the Continent at the present moment more 
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strikingly differ than in the prominence which is now given 
to the idea of science there, and the neglect in which this 
idea still lies here ; a neglect so great that we hardly even 
know the use of the word science in its strict sense, and 
only employ it in a secondary and incorrect sense. The 
English notion, — for which there is mnch to be said if it 
were not pushed to such an excess, — ^is, that you come to do 
a thing right by doing it, and not by first learning how to 
do it right and then doing it. The French, who in the ex- 
tent and solidity of their instruction are, as a nation, so 
much behind the Gernians, are yet in their idea of science 
quite in a line with the Germans, and ahead of us. That is 
because there is in Prance a considerable highly instructed 
class into whose whole training this idea of science has come, 
and whose whole influence goes to procure its application. 
We have no considerable class of this kind. We have, pro- 
bably, a larger reading class than the French, but reading for 
amusement, not study ; occupied with books of popular read- 
ing that leave the mind as inaccurate, as shallow, and as 
imscientific as it was before. The French have a much more 
considerable class than we have which really studies. A 
good test of this is the description of foreign books which 
get translated. Now the English reader will perhaps be 
surprised to hear that a German scientific book of any 
sort, — on philosophy, history, art, religion, &c., — is much 
more sure of being translated into French than it is into 
English. A popular story or a popular religious book is 
sure enough of being translated into English ; there is a 
public for a translation of that ; but in France there is a 
public, not large certainly, but large enough to take an 
edition or two, for a translation of works not of this popular 
character.* In Germany, of course, there is a yet far larger 
public of such a kind. The very matter of public instruction 
suggests an illustration on this point, and an illustration at 
my own expense. It has been quite the order of the day 

* There ib nothing like an illustration, so let mo name these three Ftandanl 
works, Creuzer's St/mbo'ik, Preller's RoD'isch^ Mifthdogie, and Von Hammer's 
Gfsrhuhfe des Osinanischin Riichs, of each of which there is a tmnslation in 
Freoch, and none in English , , » . . , 
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here, for some years past, to discuss the subject of popular 
education. This is a subject which can no more be known 
without being treated comparatively, than anatomy can be 
known without being treated comparatively. When it was 
under discussion in foreign countries, these countries pro- 
cured accounts of what was done for popular education else- 
where, which were published, foimd a public to study them for 
their bearing on the general question, and went through two 
or three editions. But I doubt whether two hundred people 
in this country have read Mr. Pattison's report, or mine, on the 
popular schools of the Continent ; simply because the notion 
of treating a matter of this kind as a matter of scientific study 
hardly occurs to any one in this country ; but almost every 
one treats it as a matter which he can settle by the light of 
his own personal experience, and of what he calls his practical 
good sense. 

* Our rule of thumb has cost us dear already, and is probably 
destined to cost us dearer still. It is only by putting an un- 
fair and extravagant strain on the wealth and energy of the 
country, that we have managed, to hide from ourselves the 
inconvenience we suffer, even in the lines where we think 
ourselves most successful, from our want of systematic in- 
struction and science. I was lately saying to one of the first 
mathematicians in England, who has been a distinguished 
senior wrangler at Cambridge and a practical mechanician 
besides, that in one department at any rate, — that of mechanics 
and engineering, — we seemed, in spite of the absence of special 
schools, good instruction, and the idea of science, to get on 
wonderfully wefl. ' On the contrary,' said he, * we get on 
wonderfully ill. Our engineers have no real scientific in- 
struction, and we let them learn their business at our ex- 
pense by the rule of thumb ; but it is a ruinous system of 
blunder and plunder. A man without the requisite scientific 
knowledge imdertakes to build a difficult bridge ; he builds 
three which tumble down, and so learns how ta build a 
fourth which stands ; but somebody pays for the three 
failures. In France or Switzerland he would not have been 
suffered to build his first bridge until he had satisfied com- 
petent persons that he knew how to build it, because abrjoad 
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they cannot aflFord our extravagance. The scientific training 
of the foreign engineers is therefore perfectly right. Take 
the present cost per mile of the construction of an English 
railway, and the cost per mile as it was twenty years ago ; 
and the comparison will give you a correct notion of what 
rule-of-thumb engineering, without special schools and 
without scientific instruction, has cost the country.' 

Our dislike of authority and our disbelief in science have 
combined to make us leave our school system, like so many 
other branches of our civil organisation, to take care of itself 
as it best could. Under such auspices, our school system 
has very naturally fallen all into confusion ; and though pro- 
perly an intellectual agency, it has done and does nothing to 
counteract the indisposition to science which is our great 
intellectual fault. The result is, that we have to meet the 
calls of a modem epoch, in which the action of the working 
and middle class assumes a preponderating importance, and 
science tells in human affairs more and more, with a working 
class not educated at all, a middle class educated on the 
second plane, and the idea of science absent from the whole 
course and design of our educatidn. 

On popular education I have already touched so far as is 
proper for my present purpose. '^Secondary, and superior in- 
struction remain. It is through secondary instruction that 
the social inconvenience I spoke of is to be remedied. The 
intellectual inconvenience is to be remedied through superior 
instruction, at first acting by itself, and then, through the 
teachers whom it forms and its general influence on society, 
acting on the secondary schools. I will sketch, guided by the 
comparative study of education which I have been enabled 
to make, the organisation of schools which seems to me 
required for this purpose. My part is simply to say what 
osganisation seems to me to be required ; it is for others to 
judge what organisation seems to them possible, or advisable 
to be attempted. The times, however, are moving j and what 
is not advisable to-day, may perhaps be called for to-morrow. 

But the English reader will hardly, I think, have accom- 
panied me through toy long course, without sharing the 
conclusion that at any rate a public system of schools is 
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indispensable in modern communities. From the moment 
you seriously desire to have your schools efficient, the question 
between public and private schools is settled. Of public 
schools you can take guarantees, of private schools you 
cannot. Guarantees cannot be absolutely certain. It is pos- 
sible for a private school, which has given no guarantees, to be 
good ; it is possible for a public school, which has given gua- 
rantees, to be bad. But even in England the disbelief in human 
reason is hardly strong enough to make us seriously contend 
that a rational being cannot frame for a known purpose giia- 
rantees which give him, at any rate, more numerous chances 
of reaching that purpose than he would have without them. 

If public schools are a necessity, then an Education Min- 
ister is a necessity. Merely for administrative convenience 
he is, indeed, indispensable, But what is yet more important 
than administrative convenience is to have, what an Education 
Minister alone supplies, a centre in which to fix responsibility.* 

The country at large is not yet educated enough, political 
considerations too much overbear all others, for a minister 
with a board of six or seven councillors, like the minister at 
Berlin, to be left alone to perform such a task as the recon- 
struction of public education in this country must at first be. 
A High Council of Education, such as exists in Prance and 
Italy, comprising without regard to politics the personages 
most proper to be heard on questions of public education, a 
consultative body only, but whose opinion the minister 
should be obliged to take on all important measures not 
purely administrative, would be an invaluable aid to an 
English Education Minister, an invaluable institution in our 
too political country. 

One or two matters on which I have already touched in 
the course of this work are matters on which it would be 
the natural function of such a Council to advisp. It would 
be its function to advise on the propriety of subjecting chil- 
dren under a certain age to competitive examination, in 
order to determine their admission to public foundations. It 
would be its function to advise on the employment of the 

* I need hardly point out that at prcBont, with our I>ord President, Vice- 
President, and Committee of Council on Education, we entirely fail to get, for 
piimary instruction, this distinct centre of responsihility. 
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examination test for the public service ; whether this security 
should, as at present, be relied on exclusively, or v^hether it 
should not be preceded by securities for the applicant having 
previously passed a certain time under training and teachers 
of a certain character, and stood certain examinations in 
connection vdth that training. It would be its function to 
advise on the organisation of school and university examina- 
tions, and their adjustment to one another. It would be its 
function to advise on the graduation of schools in proper stages, 
from the elementary to the highest school ; it would be its 
function to advise on school books, and, above all, on studies, 
and on the plan of work for schools ; a business which, as I 
have said, is more and more inviting discussion and ripening 
for settlement. We have excellent materials in England for 
such a Council. Properly composed, and properly represent- 
ing the grave interests concerned in the questions it has to 
treat, it would not only have great weight with the minister, 
but great weight, as an illustrious, unpaid, deliberative, and 
non-ministerial body, with the country, and would greatly 
strengthen the minister's hand for important reforms. 

Provincial School Boards, too, we have in this country 
very good materials for forming, and this institution of Ger- 
many is well suited to our habits, supplies a basis for local 
action, and preserves one from the inconveniences of an over- 
centralised system like that of Prance. Eight or ten Pro- 
vincial School Boards should be formed, not too large, five 
or six members being the outside number for each Board, 
and one member being paid. This Board would be adminis- 
trative ; it would represent the State in the country, keep- 
ing the Education Minister informed of local requirements 
and of the state of schools in each district ; being the direct 
public organ of communication with the schools, superintend- 
ing the execution of all public regulations applied to them, 
visiting them so far as may be necessary, and representing 
the State by the presence of one of its members at their 
main annual examinations. An elaborate system of inspec- 
tion, modelled on that of primary schools, is out of place 
when applied to higher schools ; the French school authorities 
complained to me that they were over-inspected, and no 
doubt there are evident and solid objections to putting a 
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lycee on the same footing, as regards inspection, with an ele- 
mentary school. The Prussian system is far better, which 
resolves inspection, for higher schools, mainly into a concert 
of the State with the school authorities in great examina- 
tions, — as effective a way of inspection, in real truth, as can 
be found. What special visits may happen to be required 
are best made, as in Prussia, by members of the Provincial 
Boards, or by councillors of the Central Department ; and a 
staff of school inspectors for higher schools is neither requi- 
site nor desirable. 

Where are the English higher schools, it will be asked, 
with which this Minister, this Council, and these School 
Boards are to deal? Guided by the experience of every 
country I have visited, I will venture to lay down certain 
propositions which may help to supply an answer to this 
question. Wherever' there is a school-endowment, there is a 
right of public supervision, and, if necessary, of a resettlement 
of the endowment by public authority. Wherever, again, there 
is a school endowment from the Crown or the State, there is 
a right, to the State, of participation in the management of the 
endowment, and of representation on the body which manages 
it. These two propositions, which in ten years' time will 
even in England be admitted on all hands to be indisputable, 
supply all that is necessary for a public system of education. 
School endowments will certainly be dealt with ere long, and 
the extraordinary immunity which from the peculiar habits 
and isolation of this country the corporations or private 
trustees administering them have hithherto enjoyed, is really 
a reason for applying the principles of common sense and 
public policy, when they are at last applied to these matters, 
the more stringently instead of the less stringently. Endow- 
ments enough have merited an absolute withdrawal from 
their present bad application, and an absolute appropriation 
by public authority for the purposes of a better application, 
to furnish the State with means for creating, as a commence- 
ment, a certain number of Royal or Public schools, to be un- 
der the direct control of the Education Department and the 
Provincial Boards ; and in which all the regulations for 
management, fees, books, studies, methods, and examina- 
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tions, devised by public authority as most expedient, should 
have force unreservedly. Other schools would be found 
offering to place themselves under public administration, as 
soon as this administration began to inspire respect and 
confidence ; and organised rightly, it would immediately in- 
spire respect and confidence. A body of truly public schools 
would thus be formed, offering to the middle classes places 
of instruction with sound securities and with an honourable 
standing. Nor would these new schools long be in antagon- 
ism with our present chief schools, and following a different 
line of movement from them. Some of our present chief 
schools, like Eton and Westminster and Christ's Hospital, 
are royal foundations. Here the right of the State to have 
a share in the whole administration of the institution, and a 
voice in the nomination of the masters, immediately arises. 
Others, like Winchester, Eugby, and Harrow, are not royal 
foundations, but all of them are foundation schools, and 
therefore to aU of them, as such, a right of public supervision 
applies. . The best form this supervision can possibly take is 
that of a participation, as in Germany, by the public autho- 
rity represented through the Provincial School Boards or 
through members of the High Council of Education, in their 
main examinations. On these examinations matriculation 
at the university,* and access to all the higher lines of public 
employment, should be made to depend. The pupils of 
private schools should be admitted to undergo them. In 
this way every endowed school in the kingdom would have 
yearly an all-important examination following a line traced 
or sanctioned by the most competent authority, the Superior 
Council of Education ; and with a director indirect representa- 
tion of this authority taking part in it. The organisation of 
studies in our very best schools could not fail to gain by this ; 
in aU but the very best, it would be its regeneration. Even in 
England, where the general opinion would be opposed to re- 
quiring, as in Germany, for the appointment of aU public 
schoolmasters the sanction of a public authority, there could 
be no respectable objections urged to such a mode of public 

* But there should be a different matriculation examination for each faculty, 
and, except for the faculties of theology and arts, Crreek should not be reqnired. 
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intervention as this ; the one bulwark, to repeat Wilhelm von 
Humboldt's words, which we can set up against the misuse of 
their patronage by private trustees. And we should at the 
same time get the happiest check put to the cram and bad 
teaching of private schools, by compelling them either to 
adjust their studies to sound and serious examinations, or to 
cease to impose upon the credulity of ignorant parents. 

The mention of the matriculation examination brings 
me to superior or university instruction. This is, in the 
opinion of the best judges, the weakest part of our whole 
educational system, and we must not hope to improve 
effectually the secondary school without doing something for 
the schools above it, with which it has an intimate natural 
connection. The want of the idea of science, of systematic 
knowledge, is, as I have said again and again, the capital 
want, at this moment, of English education and of English 
life ; it is the universityj or the superior school, which ought 
to foster this idea. The university or the superior school 
ought to provide facilities, after the general education is 
finished, for the young man to go on in the line where his 
special aptitudes lead him, be it that of languages and liter- 
ature, of mathematics, of the natural sciences, of the appli- 
cation of these sciences, or any other line, and follow the 
studies of this line systematically under first-rate teaching. 
Our great universities, Oxford and Cambridge, do next to 
nothing towards this end. - They are, as Signor Matteucci 
called them, Jiauts lycees; and though invaluable in their 
way as places where the youth of the upper class prolong to 
a very great age, and under some very admirable influences, 
their school education, and though in this respect to be en- 
vied by the youth of the upper class abroad and if possible 
instituted for their benefit, yet, with their college and tutor 
system, nay, with their examination and, degree system, they 
are stiU, in fact, schools^ and do not carry education beyond 
the stage of general and school education. The examination 
for the degree of bachelor of arts, which we "place at the 
end of our three years' university course, is merely the 
Abiturientenexamen of Germany, the epreuve du laccalaurSat 
of France, placed in both those countries at the entrance to 
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university studies instead of, as with us, at their close. 
Scientific instruction, university instruction, really begins 
when the degree of bachelor {bds chefvalier, knight of low 
degree) is taken, and the preparation for mastership in any 
line of study, or for doctorship (fitness to teach it), com- 
mences. ^ But for mastership or doctorship, Oxford and 
Cambridge have, as is well known, either no examination at 
all, or an examination which is a mere form ; they have con- 
sequently no instruction directed to these grades ; no real 
university instruction, therefore, at all. A machinery for 
such instruction they have, indeed, in their possession ; but 
it is notorious that they do not practically use it. 

The University of London labours under a yet graver de- 
fect as an organ of scientific or superior instruction. It is a 
mere collegium, or board, of examiners. It gives no instruc- 
tion at all, but it examines in the different lines of study, 
and gives degrees in them. It has real university examina- 
tions, which Oxford and Cambridge have not ; and these ex- 
aminations are conducted by an independent board, and not 
by college tutors. This is excellent ; but nevertheless it falls 
immensely short of what is needed. The idea of a univer- 
sity is, as I have already said, that of an institution not 
only offering to young men facilities for graduating in that 
line of study to which their aptitudes direct them, but offer- 
ing to them, ^^so, facilities for following that line of study sys- 
' tematically, under first-rate instruction. This second function 
is of incalculable importance ; of far greater importance, even, 
than the first. It is impossible to overvalue the importance 
to a young man of being brought in contact with a first-rate 
teacher of his matter of study, and of getting from him a clear 
notion of what the systematic study of it means. Such instruc- 
tion is so far from being yet organised in this country, that 
it even requires a gifted student to feel the want of it ; and 
such a student must go to Paris, or Heidelberg, or Berlin, 
because England cannot give him what he wants. Some do 
go ; an admirable English mathematician who did not, told 
me that he should never recover the loss of the two years which 
after his degree he wasted without fit instruction at an English 
university, when he ought to have been under superior in- 
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struction, for which the present university course in England 
makes no provision. I dare say he will recover it, for a man 
of genius counts no worthy effort too hard ; but who can 
estimate the loss to the mental training and intellectual habits 
of the country, from an absence, — so complete that it needs 
genius to be sensible of it, and costs genius an effort to repair 
it, — of all regular public provision for the scientific study 
and teaching of any branch of knowledge ? 

England has twenty millions of inhabitants, and the 
matriculated students in England number about 3,500. 
Prussia, — the Prussia of this volume, — has 18,500,000 inhabi- 
tants, and 6,362 matriculated students. France has at least 
as large a proportion of her population coming under supe- 
rior instruction. England, vrith her wealth and importance, 
has barely one-half the proportion of her population coming, 
even nominally, under superior instruction, that Prussia and 
France have. But this comparison by no means gives the 
full measure of her disadvantage, because, as I have just 
shown, Oxford and Cambridge being in reality but hauls 
lyceesy and London University being only a board of ex- 
aminers, the vast majority of even the 3,500 students of 
superior instruction whom England nominally possesses, do 
not, in f^ w, come under superior instruction at all. This 
entire absence of the crowning of the edifice not only tends 
to give us, as I have said, a want of scientific intellect in all 
departments, but it tends to weaken and obliterate, in the 
whole nation, the sense of the value and importance of hu- 
man knowledge ; to vulgarise us, to exaggerate our estimate, 
naturally excessive, of the importance of material advan- 
tages, and to make our teachers, all but the very best of 
them, pursue their calling in a mere trade spirit, and with 
an eye to little except these advantages. 

Exactly the same effect which in the field of university 
teaching our want of any real course of superior instruction 
produces, is produced, in the field of the applied sciences, by 
our want of special schools like the School of Arts and 
Trades in Paris, or the Gewerbe'Institut of Berlin, or the 
Zurich Polytechnicum. It is the eame crowning of the 
edifice of instruction which is wanting in both cases ; the 
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same bad intellectual habits and defective intellectual action, 
wliich are in both cases fostered by this want. Our Science 
and Art Department at South Kensington is a new experi- 
ment in this country, and has been a mark for much 
obloquy here, I am totally unconnected with that depart- 
ment; I am barely acquainted with Mr. Cole who directs 
it, and I have not the special knowledge requisite for 
criticising its operations. But I am bound tf> say that 
everywhere on the Continent I found a strong interest 
directed to this department, a strong sense of its impor- 
tance and of the excellent effect it had already produced 
on our industry, with a conviction that in the mere 
interests of this industry we should be obliged to go on 
and give to this idea of a special school greater develop- 
ment. I, too, believe that we must have a system of special 
schools ; but this is a subject which well deserves a separate 
study, and some one to treat it who is better qualified for 
the business than I am. I touch on it here merely as a 
branch of the great subject of superior instruction, — the 
instruction which is properly, and in all but special cases, 
to be given by universities. 

To extend this amongst us is the great matter. Considering 
the wealth and occupations of the middle and i -^er classes 
of this country, we ought to have at least 8,000 students 
coming under this instruction. ; The Education Department, 
by the leaving examination which I have mentioned, — an 
examination to be held at the different schools and to 
represent the present matriculation examination, — should 
take the admission of university students entirely out of 
the hands of the colleges, and thus save Oxford and Cam- 
bridge from the absolute non-valeurs (to use M. Duruy's 
term) of which at present, owing to the laches of many 
of the colleges, they have far too many. The degree 
examination should be taken out of the hands of the 
college tutors, and entrusted, for reasons which I will give 
presently, to a board of examiners named by public au- 
thority. Beyond these changes, it is not in Oxford and 
Cambridge that the great work to be done is to be accom- 
plished. All around me I hear people talking of university 

u 
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reform, nniversity extension ; all these projects end in Ox- 
ford or Cambridge, and the most liberal of them with a year's 
residence there. K there is one thing which my foreign 
experience has left me convinced of, — as convinced of as I 
am of our actual want of superior instruction, — it is this : 
that we must take this instruction to the students, and not 
hope to bring the students to the instructioij* \ We must get 
out of our heads all notion of making the mass of students 
come and reside three years, or two years, or one year, or 
even one month, at Oxford or Cambridge, which neither suit 
their circumstances nor oflfer them the instruction they want. 
We must plant faculties in the eight or ten principal seats 
of population, and let the students follow lectures there from 
their own homes, or with whatever arrangements for their 
living they and their parents choose. It would be everything 
for the great seats of population to be thus made intellectual 
centres as well as mere places of business ; for the want of 
this at present, Liverpool and Leeds are mere overgrown 
provincial towns, while Strasburg and Lyons are European 
cities. Oxford and Cambridge would contribute in the 
noblest and most useful way to the spread of university in- 
struction, if they placed a number of their professors, — of 
whom they themselves make little use owing to the college 
system, — in these new faculties, to be established in London 
or the provinces, where they might render incalculable 
service, and still retaining the title of Oxford or Cambridge 
professors, unite things new and old, and help in the happiest 
manner to inaugurate a truly national system of superior 
instruction. Oxford and Cambridge can from the nature of 
things be now-a-days important schools only in theology, 
arts, and the mathematical and natural sciences. Owing to 
their college system, which for certain purposes, as I have 
said, and for a certain class, works well, they do not really 
need half their professors in even these three faculties, and 
could spare half of them for use elsewhere. They are 
actually bad places for schools in law and medicine, and all 
their professors in these faculties they might with advantage 
employ whore there would be a better field for their services. 
All future application of Oxford and Cambridge emoluments 
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to national purposes miglit, with advantage to the country, 
and honour to Oxford and Cambridge themselves, be made 
in this direction of endowing chairs for professors and exhibi- 
tions for students in university faculties to be organised in 
the great towns of England, The University of London 
should be re-cast and &culties formed in connection with it, 
in order to give some public voice and place to superior in- 
struction in the richest capital of the world ; and for this 
purpose the strangely devised and anomalous organisations 
of King's College and University College should be turned 
to account, and co-ordered^ as the French say, with the Uni- 
versity of London. Contributions from Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, and new appointments, might supply what was 
wanting to fill the faculties, which in London, the capital of 
the country, should, as at Paris or Berlin, be very strong. 
London would then really have, what it has not at present, 
a university. 

It is with our superior instruction as with so much else ; 
we have plenty of scattered materials, but these materials 
need to be co-ordered, and made, instead of being useless or 
getting in one another's way as at present, to work harmo- 
niously to one great design. This design should be, to form 
centres of superior instruction in at least ten different parts 
of England, with first-rate professors to give this instruction. 
These professors should of course be grouped in faculties, 
each &culty having its dean. So entirely have Oxford and 
Cambridge become mere hauts lycSes, so entirely has the very 
idea of a real university been lost by them, that the pro- 
fessors there are not even organised in faculties ; and their 
action is on this account alone, if it were not on other 
accounts also, perfectly feeble and incoherent. The action 
of professors grouped in faculties, and concerting, as the 
professors and Privatdocenten of a faculty concert in Germany, 
their instruction together, is quite another thing. In a place 
like London all the five faculties of arts, mathematical and 
natural sciences, theology, law, and medicine, should of 
course be represented ; but it is by no means necessary that 
each centre of superior instruction should have all these five 
faculties. Durham, for instance, ought probably to have, as 

u 2 
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I think a Eojal Commission once proposed, but two facnlties, 
— a faculty of theology, and a faculty of mathematical and 
natural sciences. The requirements of different localities, 
and the facilities they offer for certain lines, must be taken 
into account. It is evident, for example, that faculties of 
medicine are best placed in very large towns, where hospitals 
and hospital patients are nimierous. 

Neither is it by any means necessary, or even expedient, 
that each centre of faculties should have the power of con- 
ferring degrees. To maintain a uniform standard of ex- 
amination and a uniform value for degrees is most important, 
and this is impossible when there are too many bodies ex- 
amining for degrees and giving them. Germany suffers 
from having too many universities granting degrees, and 
from these degrees bearing a very unequal value. We have 
two old and important universities, Oxford and Cambridge ; 
one new and important university, London, and we want no 
more degree-granting bodies than these. The different 
centres of faculties throughout the country should be in con- 
nection with one or other of the universities, according as 
they may have received professors from them, or may be 
nearest to one or the other of them ; and each of these three 
universities should have its board of examiners, composed of 
professors holding chairs in its district, and with the Superior 
Council of Education represented on each board. Thus com- 
posing your examining board substantially of professors, you 
would avoid the objection urged against the present ex- 
aminations of the London University, that they are in the a/ir, 
and that their standard fluctuates ; composing it from among 
the professors of a third part of England, you would avoid 
the inconveniences of letting the teachers of any set of 
students have the sole decision of .the degrees to be granted 
to them. All lesser examinations, such as should at the end 
of each year be held in order to determine whether the 
student makes progress and is to be allowed to go on with 
his course, belong naturaUy, in each centre, to the professors 
in that centre. 

Such a system as that of which I have thus given the bare 
outline, can be properly organised only by an Education 
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Minister, with the concert and advice of a Superior Council 
of Public Instruction, and, if necessary, with the help of a 
public grant. The intervention of the State becomes es- 
pecially necessary in superior instruction, because here the * 
body of public opinion educated enough to discern what is 
wanted gets smaller than ever, while the importance of or- 
ganising your instruction well and committing it to first-rate 
men becomes greater than ever. It is not from any love of 
bureaucracy that men like Wilhelm von Humboldt, ardent 
friends of human dignity and liberty, have had recourse to a 
department of State in organising universities ; it is because 
an Education Minister supplies you, for the discharge of 
certain critical ftmctions, the agent who will perform them 
in the greatest blaze of daylight and with the keenest sense 
of responsibility. Convocation made me a professor, and I 
am very grateftd to Convocation ; but Convocation is not a 
fit body to have the appointment of professors. It is far too 
numerous, and the sense of responsibility does not tell upon 
it strongly enough. A board is not a fit body to have the 
appointment of professors ; men will connive at a job as 
members of a board who single-handed would never have per- 
petrated it. Even the Crown, that is, the Prime Minister, is 
not the fit power to have the appointment of professors, for 
the Prime Minister is above all a political functionary, and 
feels political influences overwhelmingly. An Education 
Minister, directly representing all the interests of learning 
and intelligence in this great country, a ftdl mark for their 
criticism and conscious of his responsibility to them, that is 
the power to whom to give the appointment of professors, 
not for his own sake, but for the sake of public education. 
Even if the appointment of professors at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge be left as at present, the appointment of every pro- 
fessor in the new faculties should be vested in the Education 
Minister, and he should be responsible for it ; though the 
faculties should have the right, as they have abroad, of them- 
selves proposing to him candidates they may think proper. 

Putting Oxford and Cambridge out of the question, all 
other places in England, even London, would have so much 
to gain by a regular public organisation being given to 
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supjerior instruction in them, and by their professors acquir- 
ing the status and authority of public functionaries, that I 
cannot doubt that bodies like the Senate of the London 
University, the Council of London University College, or the 
trustees of Owens College at Manchester, would gladly co- 
operate vdth an Education Minister in transforming and 
co-ordering their institution so as to give them a national 
character and an increased effectiveness. Several of the 
personages in the Senate of the London University are per- 
sonages who would naturally have a place in any Superior 
Council of Public Listruction. Following the Prussian di- 
vision of school interests into externa and intemaj trustees 
might remain charged with externa, the management of 
property ; while interna^ the appointment of professors and 
the organisation of faculties, devolved upon the Education 
department. The great towns chosen to be the seats of the 
new faculties would most of them gladly charge themselves 
with providing a fit habitation for a public establishment 
adding so much to their resources and importance. Many 
of them would fiimish an annual contribution to the expenses 
of the faculties. I believe there would be more chance of a 
brisk competition among the chief towns for the honour of 
being made seats of university faculties, than of their under- 
valuing it. At any rate, no such town would be the seat of 
them long vdthout learning to value them. The important 
thing is to establish them. 

Once established, they should be employed as in a country 
which relying on its good intentions, its industry, and its 
wealth, has too long set at nought Solomon's warning: 
* Tliey that hate instruction love death,* The end to have in 
view is, that every one who presents himself to exercise any 
calling, shall have received for a certain length of time the 
best instruction preliminary to that caUing. This is not, it 
must be repeated again and again, an absolute security for 
his exercising the calling well, but it is the best security. 
It is a thousand times better security than the mere exami- 
nation-test on which with such ignorant confidence we are 
now, in cases where we take any security at all, leaning with 
our whole weight. The Civil Service Examination should 
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be used in strict subordination to this better and ampler 
security, and with a view of keeping it real. For some 
classes of post in the public service the having passed the 
leaving examination of a public school ought to be demanded ; 
for others, the having gone through the appointed courses 
and passed the appointed examinations in certain faculties 
or in certain special schools ; for all, one or the other. Then, 
and not till then, may come in, as a confirmatory and sup- 
plementary test, a rationally regulated civil service exami- 
nation. No minister of religion, to whom, as such, any 
public functions are assigned, no magistrate, no schoolmaster 
of a higher school, no lawyer, no doctor, should be allowed 
to exercise his function without having come for a certain 
time under superior instruction and passed its examinations. 
The Pharmaceutical Society should be co-ordered with the 
fiEu^ulties of medicine, and no druggist should be allowed to 
practise without its instruction and certificates. It is with 
the industrial class that the great difficulty of applying 
superior instruction arises ; this class so large, wealthy, and 
important, and which needs superior instruction so much just 
because it feels that it needs it so little. Owens College at 
Manchester with its 100 students, and London University with 
its 450 students (even if these, who have no appointed faculty 
instruction, are to be called university students at all), suffi- 
ciently show, what is well known, that practically the English 
industrial class cannot be said to come under superior instruc- 
tion at all. Their present indifference to it, however, affords 
no true criterion for judging of their probable willingness to 
accept it if it were properly organised, brought home to their 
doors, and made compatible with the necessary conditions of 
their lives. 

Thus I have attempted to sketch in outline the plan of 
reorganisation for English instruction which is suggested 
almost irresistibly by a study of public instruction in other 
European countries, and of the actual condition and prospects 
of the modem world. To make that study and to render an 
account of it has been a long and laborious task. The reader 
will, I hope, be indulgent to the many imperfections which 
he will find in my performance of it. It was a task for many 
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parts of wliich I was ill qualified ; and it was a task almost 
beyond any one man's powers, however qualified. He will 
also pardon anything which may seem too trenchant and 
absolute in the manner in which I have conveyed my 
criticisms and suggestions. In the first place, the pressure 
of matter and space almost obliged me to use great plainness 
and shortness, and to cut off all accompaniments of depre- 
cation and apology. In the second place, I have a profound 
conviction that if our country is destined, as I trust it is 
destined, still to live and prosper, the next quarter of a cen- 
tury will see a reconstruction of English education as entire 
as that wliich I have recommended in these remarks, how- 
ever impossible such a reconstruction may to many now 
seem. 

Seven years ago, having been sent by a Royal Commission 
to study the primary schools on the Continent, I was so much 
struck by all I then saw, and by the comparison of it with 
what I had left behind me in England, that looking beyond 
the immediate scope of my errand, I said to my countrymen 
on my return: Organise yov/r secondary instruction. That 
advice passed perfectly unheeded, the hubbub of our sterile 
politics continued, ideas of social reconstruction had not a 
thought given them, our secondary instruction is still the 
chaos it was ; and yet now, so urgent and irresistible is the 
impression left upon me by what I have again seen abroad, 
I cannot help presenting myself once more to my countrymen 
with an increased demand : Organise your secondary and your 
superior instruction. 
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1. Table showing the Number and Population of the French Lycees^ 
with the State Grants to them, for the Years 1842, 1849, 1851, 
1865, and 1865 :— 



YeuB 


1^ 


•8 


Otatb GRAim 


FosT Bonuihips 

aod 

AUowanoes 


ForQenena 
Bxpenaea 

Salarieaof 
Agrig4M,ko,) 


Flzod Bxpenaes 

of Lyeies 

(Staff, kc) 


1842 
1849 
1851 
1856 
1866 


46 
56 
67 
63 
74 


18,697 
20,833 
19,037 
20,960 
32,794 


fr. c. 
684,399 91 
711.376 7 
679,244 40 
710,918 78 
830,000 


fr. 0. 

92,277 12 
82,026 7 
80,784 60 
41,844 48 
100,000 


fr. 0. 

1,307.103 47 
1,600,641 45 
1,635,381 87 
1,301,918 7 
1,900,000 



2. Table showing the Number and Population of the French Com- 
MUNAL Colleges, with the State Grants to them, for the Years 
1849,* 1855, and 1865. 



Yeaw 


Nnmberot 
CoUogn 


Nnmberot 
PnpUB 


State 
GrantB 


1849 
1855 
1865 


306 
244 
247 


31,706 
28,219 
33,038 


fr. 0, 

99,880 94 

98,080 86 

223,000 



* II is only ainco 1845 that the State has made aa annual grant to the Commtinal Colleges. 
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General Table Bhowing the State Expenditure in France for the 
Year 1865 on the whole of Public Instruction. 



Object of Expense 



Sect. 1. — Central Administration : — 

Staff 

MaUriel . . . . 



Total Sect 1 

Sect 2. — General Seirices of Public Instruction : — 
Inspectors-Gkneral of public instruction . 
General services of public instruction . 
Academic administration .... 



Total Sect. 2 

Sect. 3. — Superior Instruction, Nonnal School, Literary and 
Scientific Establishments : — 

High Normal School 

Faculties _ . 

University Library 

Institute of France 

Academy of Medicine 

College of France 

Museum of Natural History 

Astronomical Establishments 

School of Living Oriental Languages, Algiers Library and 
Museum 

&ole dea Charles 

School of Athens 

Imperial Library 

Public libraries 

Learned societies 

Subvention to the Journal dea Savants .... 

Subscriptions to literary and scientific works . 

Grants to savants and men of letters .... 

Grants to teachers and subscriptions to adopted school- 
books 

Expeditions and missions for scientific purposes 

Collection and publication of unedited documents for 
French history 

Total Sect. 8 

Sect. 4. — Secondary Instruction : — 

General expenses of secondary instruction 

Lifcks and communal colleges 

Bursarships and exemptions 



Total Sect 4 



Sect 6. — Primary Instruction : — 

Inspection .... 
State grants to primary schools 



Total Sect. 5 



Totivl State expenditure on public instruction 



Expenditure 



fr. 
570,950 
140,000 



710,960 



268,000 

226,000 

1,216,000 



1,710,000 



307,610 
3,828,821 

26,000 
615,700 

43,700 
277,000 
592,380 
267,260 

82,800 

37,800 

64,500 

472,500 

197,600 

70,000 

15,000 

140,000 

200,000 

60,000 
76,000 

120,000 



7,493,071 



100,000 

2,173,000 

868,000 



3,141,000 



916,400 
5,946,700 



6,863,100 



19,918,1 '\ 
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4. Table showing the Number and Population of the Public 
Secondary Schools of Italy for the Years 1863-64. 



DiTisfODB 

of the 
Kingdom 
of Italy 



Number of Pnblio 
BchoolB 



Ly- Qymna- 



■si 



-I 



Techni- 
cal 



Nnmber of Papils 
In Pablio Schoolc 



Northern 
Central . 
Southern 
Sardinia 
Sidly . 

Totals. 



4,891 

1,067 

1,53a 

871 

809 



8,616,408 
4,329,987 
5,920,461 
588,064 
2,392,414 



2,382 
638 
826 
111 
130 



7,936 
1,800 
1,827 
714 
1,095 



6,211 

1,171 

128 



7,720 



21,747,884 



62 20 95 123 45 112 8,862 12,862| 8,268 1 2,843 805 



In 1865 the State expenditure, in Italy, on the whole of public infitruction, was 
in round figures 676,900/. ; on secondary instruction alone, again in round figures, 
137,600/. 



5. Table showing the Number and Population of the Prussian 
Higher Schools for the Years 1853, 1859, 1863. 



Years 



1853 
1859 
1863 



Number of Higher Schoola 



121 
135 
144 



II 



30 

47 



27 
17 



K 



I- 



3 
13 



Nnmber 

of 

PnpilB 



48,780 
58,622 
66,136 



Number 

of 
Teachers 



2,506 
3,003 
3,349 



Total of 



149 
166 
172 



• In 1868 the classification of the Tarlons orders of ReaUehulen did not yet exist. The schools 
of 1859 and 1868, which are entered nnder the category of * other Realsehulen,' are RealtchuUn ol 
which the orgaidsation was not finally completed when these returns were made np. 
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Table showing ihe Total Expendftube on the Pbussian EboHER 
Schools, in each Province of the Kingdom, for the Year 1864. 



FroTinoes 



Contribtitions supplied by 



State 




Total 
Bxpon- 
diture 



1. Fnusia Proper 

2. Brandenboig 

3. Pomerania 

4. Silesia 

5. Posen 

6. ProBsiaii Saxony 

7. Westphalia 

8. Hhine Proyinoe and 

Hohenzollem terri- 
tories 

Totals 



^i 



TWr. 
68,753 
52,292 
12,422 
18,980 
88,688 
45,903 
28,006 

42,874 



Thhr. 
20,604 

6,721 
13,474 
68,598 
21,400 
62,254 
26,052 

14,701 



Thlr. 
51,887 
95,583 
42,740 
47,324 
22,994 
32,965 
88,087 

74,616 



Thlr. 

4,166 
14,706 
11,501 

9,839 

928 

11,959 

5,994 

16,644 



Thlr. 
134,603 
301,810 
101,653 
166,083 

67,963 
142,066 

76,142 

202,736 



Thlr. 
302,106 
538,688 
188,806 
352,899 
152,134 
382,907 
200,144 

463,000 



292,918 233,804 



401,046 



75,637 1,193,055 2,580,684 



7. Table showing the Number and Population of the Germa}? 
Universities, with the Distribution of their Professors, for the 
Year 1864. 



states 






II 



ProfcBsoiB 






Prussia . 

Austria . 

Bavaria . 

Hanover 

Saxony . 

Wiirtemberg 

Baden . 

Hesse Darmstadt . 

Mecklenburg Schwerin 

Saxe Weimar 

Electoral Hesse . 

Holstein . . 

Totals 



2 



600 

396 

292 

122 

112 

80 

155 

65 

35 

65 

61 

48 



6,362 

4,792 

2,706 

711 

1,007 

737 

1,167 

386 

147 

518 

247 

201 



143 
141 
72 
17 
30 
20 
36 
15 
8 
11 
13 
14 



281 
116 
80 
61 
47 
25 
66 
33 
16 
28 
24 
19 



23 



11 



2,031 



18,971 



238 



275 



520 



786 



13 



20 



* Incomplete Univeraities are those which have not the four faculties of Theoloev. Law. 
Medicine, and Philosophy, ^* * 
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Gbkesal Table showing the Income and Expenditube of the 
Prussian Ukivbbsitibs for the Year 1861. 













Incoios. 


\ 






Ualvenities 


Fromtbfi 
Slate 


Prom Bq— 
dowmente 


Interest 

of 
CiQiital 


Unlvenlty 


Totals 






Thlr. 


Thlr. 


Thlr. 


Thlr. 


Thlr. 


1. 


Berlin 


179,890 


50 


72 


7.290 


187,302 


2. 


Bonn . 








115,830 


170 


2,420 


2,580 


121,000 


3. 


Breslau 








85,803 




13,462 


1,420 


100,685 


4. 


Greifcwald 








1,200 


57 


74,710 


673 


76,640 


5. 


Halle. 








61,465 


80,635 


251 


4,220 


96,571 


6. 


Konigsberg 








84,422 


40 


4,020 


779 


89,261 


7. 






2,250 


15,179 


— 


1,450 


18,879 


Totj 


il 






530,860 


46,131 


94,935 


18,412 


690,338 



(The income of the University establishments (seminaries, laboratories, collec- 
tions, &c) amounted to 287,479 thalers more.) 



EXFBMDITUItB. 



UoiTonlties 


Adinini»> 
tntion 

and 
Petudoni 


Salaries 
ofPro- 
feaM>ra 


Unlvenity 
Bstab. 


Aids to 
Students 


BepaixB 

and 
Fnml- 

tnze 


Esserve 


Totals 


1. BerUn . 

2. Bonn 

3. Breslau . 

4. Greifswald 

5. Halle 

6. Konigsbeig 

7. Miinster . 

Totals . 


Thlr. 
10,619 
8,578 
7.327 
5,494 
7,020 
6,208 
430 


Thlr. 

93,350 

69,800 

49,248 

87.700 

49,248 

37,545 

12,500 


TWr. 
68,095 
32,067 
29,651 
27,200 
24,935 
29,941 
4,692 


Thlr. 

350 
8,300 
5,787 
8.726 
8,006 
8,579 

500 


Thlr. 
2.000 
4,619 
6,000 

3,460 
2,600 


Thlr. 
12.888 
2,636 
3,672 
2.020 
4,102 
4,393 
757 


Thlr. 

187,302 

121,000 

100.685 

76,640 

96,571 

89,261 

18,879 


45,671 


349,191 


217,081 


30,248 


17,679 


30,468 


690,388 



9. Table showing the general Receipts and Bxpenditurb of the 
Universitt of Berlin, with the Income, in detail, of the Estab- 
lishments belonging to the Uniyersiiy, for the Year 1865. 



Bbcsiftb. 


Thlr. 




Thlr. 


1. From the State 


. 189,069 


1. Administration 


10,804 


2. From l^dowments . 


50 


2. Salaries of Professors 


102,400 


3. Interest of Capital . 


111 


3. Unirersity Establishments 


70,230 


4. University Fees, &c 


. 7,557 


4. Aid to Students 


350 






5. Repairs and Taxes . 


2,000 


Total . 




6. Besenre .... 
Totol . 


11.003 
196,787 


. 196,787 
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Univbbsitt Establishments. 



btabliflhrnonte 


Bute Gnat 


Interest oC 
Oapital 


BndowmcntB 


Totals 




TUr. sgr. 


pL 


Thlr. sgr. pf. 


TUr. igr. pL 


Thlr. sgr. pf. 


1. Divine Semce 


850 





___ 


— 


850 


2. Clinical Suigenr . 


4,650 





65 15 


11,973 15 


16,686 


3. General Clinical Me- 












dicine .... 


2,441 





""" 


-. ' 


2,441 


4. Clinical Midwifery 


7,300 







1,500 


8,800 


6. Widows* Penflions . 


1,000 





7,224 


4,964 


13,188 


6. Theological Seminary . 


830 





— 


~. 


830 


7. Philological Seminary • 


500 





— 


— 


500 


8. Obseryatoiy . 


8,641 15 





— 


— 


8,641 15 


9. First Chemical Labora- 












tory .... 


1,000 





— 


— 


1,000 


10. Second Chemical Labo- 












ratory. 


500 





*"" 


— 


500 


11. Anatomical Theatre and 












Collections . 


4,297 27 


6 


— 


-^ 


4,297 27 6 


12. Physiological Institution 


1,129 





— . 


.. 


1,129 


13. Institution for Re- 












searches in Chemistry 












and with the Micro- 












scope .... 


600 





— 


— 


600 


14. Pathological Institution 


2,000 





— 


— 


2,000 


15. Mineralogical Collection 


2,843 





— 


— 


2,843 


16. Library 


2,337 





— 


— 


2,337 


17. Zoological and Entomo- 












logical CoUoctions 


6.948 





— 


— 


6,948 


18. Botanic Garden . 


20,426 24 


3 


— 


— 


20,426 24 3| 


19. Herbarium . 


3.084 15 





— 


^- 


3,084 16 0, 


20. University Garden 


1,189 





— 


— 


1,189 


21. Cabinet of Surgical In- 












struments . 


430 





— 


1.— 


430 


22. Establishment for Legal 












Medicine . 


150 





— 


.. 


150 


23. Pharmacological Collec- 












tion .... 


100 





— 


_ 


100 


24. Apparatus for Mathe- 












matical and Physical 












Sciences 


800 





— 


— 


800 


25. Archaolopcal Museum 












of Christian Art . 


300 





— 


— 


300 


26. Laboratory for Physical 












Science 


500 





— 


— 


600 


27. Seminary for Mathema- 












tical Science 
Total 


400 





— 


— 


400 


70,229 21 


9 


7,289 15 


18,434 15 


95,953 21 9 
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10. List of tlie Coueses of Lectures by Professors, Privatdocenten, 
and Readers, in the University of Berlin, during the Winter 
Semester of 1865-66. 

I. Faculty op Theology. 



FtOl Pro/tswrs. 

1. Special Dogmatics (6 hours a 

week) 

2. Theology of the New Testament, 

and Life of Christ ^5 hours). 

3. God's Kingdom till the Coming of 

Christ (1 h.) 

4. Introduction to the books of the 

Old Testament (6 h.) 

5. Explanation of the Psalms (6 h.) 

6. Life of Christ, and Critical History 

ofthe Gospels (2 h) 

7. History of the Church of the Re- 

formation (6 h.) 

8. Exercises in Catechisation and 

Preaching (2 h.) 

9. The same (2 h.) 

10. Practical Theology (6 h.) 

11. The Creeds (1 h.) 

12. Symbolical Theology, and Intro- 

duction to the Criticism of the 
New Testament (5 h.) 

Assistant Professors. 

13. The book of Judges (1 h.) 

14. The book of Genesis (5 h.) 

15. Life and Doctrine of Saint Paul 

(Ih.) 

16. The Epistle to the Bomans(5 h.) 

17. The Circle of Knowledge and Me- 

thodology (2 h.) 



18. Church History, part 1 (5 h.) 

19. Archaeology and Patristic Study 

(1 h.) 

20. Homiletics, theoretical and practi- 

cal (2 h.) 

21. Biblical History (4 h.) 

22. Dogmatics (1 h.) 

23. The book of Isaiah (6 h.) 

24. Introduction to the books of the 

Old Testament (5 h.) 



Privaldocsnten, 

25. The book of Genesis (5 h.) 

26. Prophetical Inspiration (2 h.) 

27. The book of Isaiah (5 h.) 

28. History of the Israelitish Worship 

(2h.) 

29. The book of Isaiah (5 h.) 

30. Chaldaic and Syriac Grammar (2 h.) 

31. Three of St. Paul's Epistles ex- 

plained (2 h.) 

32. Histoiy of the Christian Dogmas 

(6 h.) 

33. Symbolical Theology (1 h.) 

3 1. The Dogmatical Passages in the Old 
and New Testament explained 
(5h.) 
35. Church History, part 1 (5 h.) 
86. History of Christian Dogmas (5 h.) 



II. Faculty of Law. 



Full Professors, 



1. Psychologjr of Crimes (1 h.) 

2. Natural Law, Philosophy of Law 

(4h.) 
8. Criminal Law (4 h.) 

4. Criminal Procedure (2 h.) 

5. Law of Nations (2 h.) 

6. Private German Law, Commercial 

Law (5 h.) 

7. Practical Exercises (1 h.) 

8. The Pandects (1 h.) 

9. Practical Law ofthe Pandects (6 h.) 
History of English Law (1 h.) 
Roman Law of Inheritance (2 h.) 
Common and Prussian Civil Process 

German and Prussian Public Law 
(4h.) 



10. 
11. 
12. 

18. 



14. Canon Law (4 h.) 
16. Prussian Law (1 h.) 

16. Methodology of Law (3 h.) 

17. Prussian Civil Law (4 h.) 

18. History ofthe German fhnpire and 

German Law (4 h.) 

19. Histovy of the Provincial Estates 

in Germany (3 h.) 

20. The fourth book of Gains explained 

(2h.) 

21. History of Roman Law (5 h.) 

22. Institutes and Antiquities of Ro- 

man Law (5 h.) 

Assistant Professors, 

23. History and actual state of the 

German Confederation (3 h.) 

24. Common Law of Prussia (4 h.) 
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26. French Civil Law (4 h.) 

26. Catholic and Protestant Law of 

Marriage (1 h.) 

27. Prussian Civil Law (4 h.) 

28. Catholic and Protestant Canon Law 

(4h.) 

29. Ecclesiastical and Canon Law (4 h.) 

30. Practice of Ecclesiastical and Canon 

Law (1 h,) 

31. Capital Punishment (Ih.) 

32. Common and PruBsian Criminal 

Law (4 h.) 
83. French Criminal Procedure (2 h.) 

34. German Public Law, Bights of 

Sovereigns (2 h.) 

35. Law of Nations (3 h.) 

36. Practical Exercises on the Criminal 

Law (1 h.) 

Privatdcomttn, 

37. Prussian Law (1 h.) 

38. History of Koman Law (1 h.) 

39. Institutes and Antiquities of Ro- 

man Law (4 h.) 

40. Prussian Civil Law (4 h.) 

41. Feudal Law (1 h.) 

42. Private German Law (4 h.) 

43. Commercial Law, Maritime Law, 

and Law of Exchange (4 h.) 

44. History of Roman Law in Germany 

(ih.) 



45. History of the Empire, and of 

German Law (4 h.) 

46. Prussian Law of Succession (1 h.) 

47. Practical Exercises on the Juris- 

prudence of the Pandects (1 h.) 

48. Institutes and Antiquities of Ro- 

man Law (5 h.) 

49. Relations between Church and 

State (1 h.) 

50. Ecclesiastical and Marriage Law 

(4h.) 

51. German Public Law, Private Rights 

of Sovereigns (2 h.) 

52. Prussian Public Law (3 h.) 

53. Practical Exercises on Public and 

Canon Law (1 h.) 

54. Private Justice among the Romans 

(2h.) 

55. Roman Law of Succession (3 h.) 

56. Modem Law of Exchange in Ger- 

many (1 h.) 

57. Private Law and Feudal Law in 

Germany (4 h.) 

58. Commercial and Maritime Law in 

Germany (4 h.) 

59. The Speculum Saxonicum explained 

(2h.) 

60. History of the Empire, and of Ger- 

man Law (4 h.) 

61. Interpretation of the Solutions in 

the Digests (1 h.) 

62. Methodology of Law (3 h.) 



in. Faculty of Medicine. 



FuU Professors, 

1. On certain Discoveries of the Na- 

turalists (1 h.) 

2. Experimental Physiology (5 h.) 

3. Practical Exercises in Experimental 

Physiology (Ih.) 

4. Comparative Physiology with the 

Microscope (1 h.) 

5. General History of Medicine (1 h.) 

6. Pathology and Therapeutics (3 h.) 

7. Clinical Medicine (6 h.) 

8. Diseases of the Nervous System 

(5h.)» 

9. Medical Practice (6 h.) 

10. History of Popular Maladies 

(Ih.) 

11. General History of Medicine (8 h.) 

12. Pathology and Therapeutics (5 h.) 

13. Hernia (2 h.) 

14. General and Special Surgery (4 h.) 

15. Clinical Surgery, and Clinical Oph- 

thalmics, Clinical Surgery (5 h.)* 



16. Experiments in Surgery and Ana- 

tomy. 

17. Clinical Surgery, and Clinical Oph- 

thalmics (6 h.)* 

18. Midwifery (4 h.) 

19. ainical Midwifery (6 h.)» 

20. Practical Exercises in Midwifery 

(Ih.) 

21. Excitant Drugs in Medicine (2 h.) 

22. Materia Medica (6 h.) 

23. Osteology (1 h.) 

24. Anatomy of the Brain and Spinal 

Marrow (1 h.) 

25. General Anatomy (6 h.) 

26. Structure of the Human Body, with 

the Microscope (1 h.) 

27. Practical Exercises in Anatomy 

(24 h.) 

28. Methodology of Medicine (2 h.) 

29. General Pathology and Therapeu- 

tics, and their Histoxy (4 h.) 

30. Materia Medica^ with Experiments 
(6h.) 



* Ddivered either at one of the hoq>itaIs, or at one of the medical institutions, of Berlin. 
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:n. Fftthological Anatomy (4 h.) 

32. Practical Course of Anatomy and 

Pathology, with the Microscope 
(6h.) 

33. Practical CJourse of Pathological 

Osteology (6 h.) 

Assistant Professors. 

34. Spectacles (1 h.) 

35. Ophthalmoloffy (2 h.) 

36. The same (2 h.) 

37. Cliniciil Ophthalmics (6 h.) 

38. Practical Course of Ophthalmics, 

with Experiments (1 h.) 

39. General Sui^gery (6 h.) 

40. Sorgical Operations on Dead Bodies 

41. Diseases of Children (6 h.) 

42. Errors of Modem Medicine (1 h.) 

43. Hygiene (1 h.) 

44. Theory and Practice of Treatment 

of Diseases of the Eye (4 h.) 

45. Anatomy of the Oivans of Sease 

(Ih.) 

46. Osteology and Syndesmology of the 

Human Body (3 b.) 

47. Public Hygiene (1 h.) 

48. Legal Medicine (3 h.) 

49. M^ico-legal Dissection (6 h.) 

50. The Nerves (2 h.) 

61. Clinical Study of Diseases of the 
Nerves (6 h.) 

52. Toxicology (2 h.) 

53. Legal Medicine (3 h.) 

54. Medico-legal Dissection (6 h.) 

55. Pathology and Therapeutics (1 h.) 

56. Auscultation (4 h.) 

57. Clinical Lectures on Auscultation 

and Percussion (6 h.)* 

58. Wounds (1 h.) 

59. Fractures and Dislocations (2 h.) 

60. Application of Bandages (3 h.) 



Privatdocenten. 



61. 



Diseases of the Teeth and Mouth 
(2h.) 

62. DisQ^ses of the Teeth and their 

Cure, with Experiments (6 h.) 

63. Surgical and Opnthalmological Ex- 

periments. 

64. Drawing up of Prescriptions (2 h.) 

65. Special Pathology and Iherapeutics 

(6h.) 

66. Venereal Diseases (2 h.) 

67. Cutaneous Diseases (2 h.) 

68. Clinical lectures on Diseases of 

Children (2 h.) 



69. 
70. 
71. 

72. 
73. 
74. 
75. 

76. 
77. 
78. 
79. 
80. 

81. 

82. 

83. 

84. 
85. 
86. 
87. 

88. 
89. 

90. 

91. 
92. 
93. 
94. 
95. 
96. 
97. 

98. 
99. 



100. 
101. 
102. 

103. 

104. 
105. 
106. 

107. 

108. 
109. 

110. 



Diseases of the Ear (1 h.) 
Moral Responsibility (1 h.) 
Pathology of Venereal Diseases 

(Ih.) 
Sui^enr (6 h.) 
Legal Medicine (2 h.) 



Diseases of Women (2 h.) 
""heory and Practice of Mid 
(4h.) 



Theory and Practice of Midwifery 



Baths and Thermal Waters (2 h.) 
Drawing up of Prescriptions (3 h.) 
Physiological Effectsof Oases (3 h.) 
Toxicology (3 h.) 
Going over previous Lectures in 

Physiology and Osteology (1 h.) 
Theory and Practice of Midwifery 

(4h.) 
Operations in Midwifery (1 h.) 
Clinical Study of Cutaneous and 

Venereal Diseases (3 h.) 
Use of the Laryngoscope (1 h.) 
Diseases of the 'Reaxt (1 h.) 
Percussion, Auscultation, &c. (3 h.) 
Auscultation, Percussion, and use 

of the Laryngoscope (4 h.) 
General and Special Surgery. 
Physiology of Animal Generation 

(Ih.) 
Physiology of the Nerves and 

Muscles (4 h.) 
Hernia (1 h.) 

Puncture with experiments (1 h.) 
Hereditary vices ( 1 h.) 
General and Special Surgery (4 h.) 
Auscultation, Percussion, &c. (1 h.) 
Diagnostics (2 h.) 
Use of Electricity in Medicine 

(Ih.) 
Experimental Physiology (2 h.) 
Going over previous lectures on 

different points of Physiology 

(Ih.) 
Ophthalmology ^3 h.) 
Use of the Ophthalmoscope (1 h.) 
Diagnostics of abnormal states of 

the Eye (I h.) 
Theory ana Practice of Midwifery 

(4h.) 
Operations in Midwifery (1 h.) 
Thermal Waters (2 h.) 
Going over previous lectures on 

Pharmacology (1 h.) 
Position of the Viscera in the 

Human Body (1 h.) 
The Laryngoscope (1 h.) 
The Laryngoscope, Auscultation, 

Inhalations, &c. (1 h.) 
Cure of Insanity ; the Diseases of 

the Brain (2 h.) 



* Dellverod either at one of the hospitalu, or at one of the medical Instltntions, of Berlin. 
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IV. FAcrLTY OF Philosophy. 



Full Prqfesiors. 

1 . Machines in Ctesiphontem (2 h.) 

2. Palieontology (5 h.) 

3. Greek Antiquities (6 h.) 

4. Botany (1 h.) 

6. Special Botany (4 h.) 

6. Oryptogamay ^c, (1 h.) 

7. Meteorology (1 h.) 

8. Experimental Physics (4 h.) 

9. Grecian History (4 h.) 

10. Modem History, from 1780 to 1815 

(6h.) 

11. Archeology (2 h.) 

12. Greek Mythology (1 h.) 

13. National Economy (4 h.) 

14. Science of Finance (4 h.) 

15. The Persa of ^schylus (4 h.) 

16. The MUea Gloriosus of Plautus 

(4h.) 

17. Politics and Political Economy 

(ih.) 

18. Principles of Political Economy 

(4h.) 

19. Logic and Metaphysics (4 h.) 

20. Political Economy ; Theory of 

Finance (4 h.) 

21. Organic Chemistry (1 h.) 

22. Experimental Chemistry (3 h.) 

23. The Speeches of Lysias (2 h.) 

24. The Homeric Poems, and particu- 

larly the Odyssey (4 h.) 

25. Surfaces of the Fourth Order (1 h.) 

26. Analytical Mechanics (4 h.) 

27. History of I^t (1 h.J 

28. Grammar of Hieroglyphics (3 h.) 

29. Explanation of ^ryptian Monu- 

ments (1 h.) 

30. Physical Experiments (1 h.) 

81. The 4l8t book of Liyy, and onwards 

(Ih.) 

82. Latin Inscriptions (4 h.) 

33. Monuments of the Ancient German 

Language explained (1 h.) 

34. History of the Ancient Poetry of 

Germany (4 h.) 

35. The Germany of Tacitus (4 h.) 

36. Analysis of Determinate Numbers 

(3h.) 

37. General and Special Geology (6 h.) 

38. 7x)otomy (4 h.) 

89. Historical Exercises (1 h.) 

40. Modern History of England and 

of her Parliament (4 h.) 

41. History of Politics (1 h.) 

42. The Syriac Language {\ h.) 

43. Grammar of the Semitic Languages 

(Ih.) 



44. Explanation of the Psalms (5 h.) 

45. Principles of Arabic Grammar (3 h.) 

46. Comparison of Persian with San- 

sent (1 h.) 

47. Crystallography (1 h.) 

48. Mineralogy (6 h.) 

49. The sixth book of Aristotle's Atw- 
fnach, Eth. (2 h.) 

Psychology (4 h.) 



History of Philosophy /5 h.) 
"?heory of Analytical 
(6h.) 



Theory of Analytical Functions 
Algebraical Equations (6 h.) 



54. 
55. 
56. 

57. 
58. 
59. 
60. 

61. 

62. 
63. 
64. 

65. 
66. 
67. 

68. 
69. 
70. 

71. 
72. 
73. 
74. 
75. 
76. 
77. 
78. 
79. 
80. 
81. 
82. 
83. 

84. 
85. 

86. 
87. 



Assistant Professors, 

History of Modern Philosophy (2 h.) 

Logic U h.) 

General History of Philosophy in 

17th century (4 h.) 
Theory of Determinants (2 h.) 
Algebra (4 h.) 
Differential Calculus (4 h.) 
Physical Geography, and History 

of the Mediterranean (3 h.^ 
Simple Drugs examined with the 

Microscope (1 h.) 
Botany of Medical Plants (6 h.) 
Pharmacognosy (4 h.) 
Certain Arabic Authors explained 

(Ih.) 

Arabic Grammar (3 h.) 
The book of Genesis (5 h.) 
Theory of Geographical Phenomena 

(3h.) 
Analytical Mechanics (1 h.) 
History of Astronomy (2 h.) 
Theory of the Motion of Planets 

and Comets (4 h.) 
Exercises in Archaeology (1 h.) 
History of Greek Sculpture (3 h.) 
National Economy (4 h.) 
The Epidicus of Plautus (2 h.) 
Roman Antiquities (4 h.) 
History of Greek Philosophy (2 h.) 
^Esthetics (2 h.) 
Select Epistles of Cicero (1 h.) 
Philological Exercises (1 h.) 
Greek Mythology (3 h.) 
Exercises in Palceography (1 h) 
Latin Palaeography (1 h.) 
National History of Glumaceous 

Plants (1 h.) 
Systems of Medical Plants (6 h.) 
Exercises in Anatomy and Phy- 
siology (4 h.) 
Ancient Geography (3 h.) 
Botany, Diseases of Plants (4 h.) 
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Agronomical Science (1 h.) 
Historicftl Exercises (1 h.) 
History of Germany ^4 h.) 
Art of Singing, especially Church 

Singing (2 h.) 
Musical Composition (4 h.) 
Pada«>gy(2k) 
The Nibelungm (6 h.) 
Exercises in deciphering Manu- 
scripts (1 h.) 
Logic ; Encydopocdia of Philoso- 
phical Sciences (4 h.) 
History of Philosophy (4 h.) 
History of the New World (2 h.) 
Geography and Ethnography of 

Europe (4 h.) 
The Chaldee Language (1 h.) 
History of the Annenians (3 h.) 
General History of Physics since 

Galileo (2 h.) 
Theoiy of Electricity (1 h.) 
Physics applied to Mathematics, 

Acoustics (4 h.) 
Chemical Metallurgy (3 h.) 
Principles of Qualitative and Quan- 
titative Analysis (1 h.) 
Experimental Chemistry (6 h.) 
Pharmacy (8 h.) 

Chemical Experiments (8 h. daUy.) 
The Turkish Language (3 h.) 
Principles of National Psychology 

(Ih.) 
Philosophy of Language ; General 

Grammar (4 h.) 
Character of the Lido-Germanic 

Languages (4 h.) 
Universal History of the Arts 

(6h.) 
The Sacontala of Calidisa (2 h.) 
Sanscrit Grammar (3 h.) 
Zend -or PAli Grammar (2 h.) 
The Rigveda or the Atharvaveda 

explained (1 h.) 
Course of Sanscrit, Zend, or P&li 

(Ih.) 
The Dramatic Art (1 h.) 
Psychology and Anthropology (3 h.) 

Privaldocenten, 



122. Experimental Organic Chemistry 

(4h.) 

123. Experiments in Organic Chemistry 

(6h.) 

124. Schleiermacher (1 h.) 

125. Logic, and Encyclopaedia of the 

Philosophical Sciences (4 h.) 

126. The Limits between Poetry and 

Philosophy (1 h.) 



88. 
89. 
90. 
91. 

92. 



96. 

97. 
98. 
99. 

100. 
101. 
102. 

103. 
104. 

106. 
106. 

107. 
108. 
109. 
110. 
111. 

112. 

113. 

114. 

115. 
116. 
117. 
118. 

119. 

120. 
121. 



127. The American Political Economist, 

Heniy Carey 

128. Logic and Metaphysics 

129. Political Economy 

130. History of Modem Civilisation 

131. Agronomical Zoology (3 h.)* 
132.. Entomology (3 h.) 

133. The Koran (2 h.) 

134. The Semitic Dialects (1 h.) 

135. Differential Calculus (4 h.) 
186. Analytical Geometry (4 h.) 

137. The Bhagvatgita (1 h.) 

138. Panini*s Sanscrit Grammar (3 h.) 

139. Hindustani or PAli Grammar (2 h.) 

140. Indian Philosophy (1 h.) 

141. The Satires of Juvenal (2 h.) 

142. Syntax of the Latin Language 

(4h.) 

143. Lucretius, De Rerum Natura (1 h.) 

144. Rhetoric and Rhetorical Exercises 

(2h.) 

145. Aristotle, and the Natural Philo- 

sophy of the Ancients (4 h.) 

146. History of the German Universities 

(ih.) 

147. Systems of Modern Philosophy 

since Kant (4 h.) 

148. Experimental Chemistry (6 h.) 

149. The Olyntbiac Orations of Demos- 

thenes (1 h.) 

150. The Epistles of Horace (4 h.) 

151. Physics applied to Mathematics, 

Acoustics, Optics, &c (3 h.) 

152. General Geology 

153. Natural History of Entozoa (1 h.) 
154 General 2iOology 

155. The Climate of Italy (1 h.) 

156. Medical Climatology (2 h.) 

157. Conversational Lecture on Chemis- 

try (1 h.) 
158 History of Chemistry (1 h.) 

159. Qualitative and Quantitative part 

of Analytical Chemistry (3 h.) 

160. Medico-Legal Chemistry (3 h.) 

161. Chemical Experiments (8 h. daily) 

162. Theory of Irrigation and Drainage 

(Ih.) 

163. Principles of Agriculture (3 h.) 

164. Management of Cattle (3 h.) 

165. Book-keeping (1 h.) 

Readers (for Modem Languages), 

166. Lectures in Italian on Italian 

Literature (2 h.) 

167. Italian Grammar (2 h.) 

168. Lectures on the Italian and French 

Languages (2 h.) 

169. German Shorthand (2 h.) 



• Tbii oonrw treats of tbe anlmalu which do harm to agricuUnrc. 
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170. German, English, French, and 

Italian Shorthand (2 h.) 

171. Lectures in Polish on Persian 

Grammar and the Zend Language 
(2h.) 

1 72. The Turkish Language ; Kirk Vetir 

read (3 h.) 



173. Practical Lectures on the Persian 

and Turkish Languages (2 h.) 

174. Lectures in English on English 

Literature down to the 16th cen- 
tury (1 h.) 

175. Lectures on the English Language 

(2 h.) 



11. Table showing the Number, Population, School Absences, 
and School Funds of the Populab Schools of all kinds 
(Volksachulm) of Canton Zubich, for the Year 1863-1864. 



Kinds of Schools. 




Number of 
Scbolan. 


School Absences. 




Ex- 
plained. 


1^ 


Tbtal. 




School 
Funds. 


Common Day Schools 
{.iUgtmeina Volk*- 
Khuten,AUtag$9ehuUn) 

Schools (Erffantung*- 

und aingtehulen) 
Ktis8nM:ht Practising 

School (attached to 

Normal School) 
Secondary Schools 

{Hdhere VolksKhuUn, 

Seeuadartehulen) 
Needlework Schools 

UrbeitichuUn) 


866 615 

1 

_ 1 __ 

1 

1 1 

1 

67 74 
820 823 

i 


26,797 

i 10,441 
1 11,428 

166 
2,898 
7,827 


5 s - s 5 


80,161 
83,176 
63 
1,368 
7,836 


848,647 
79.530 
1,094 
82,668 
20,960 


1812 
8.18 
7-06 

13*18 
2-68 


fr. c. 
6,320,647 93 

- 1 
468.668 46 




7iB 912 £8,046 


410,696 j 72,089 


482,784 


8-18 


6,790,301 38 
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12. Table showing the estimated Income and Expenditube of the 
Town of ZuBiCH for its Popular Schools of all kinds, for the 
Year 1864 ; and drawn np by the Schulpflege of the Commune 
of Zurich in September of the preceding Year. 



iNOOMft. 




BZPENDITUIUB. 




fr. 


fr. 


Interest on School Funds 


26,000 


Teachers' Salaries: 


Rent of Property . 


1,105 


1. Primary Schools. 


School Fees: 




a. Day School : 


1. Primarr Schools. 
a. Day School: fr. 




16 Masters at from 2.000 




fr. to 2,600 fr. in Boys' 


Boys: 630 at 6 fr. 3,780 




School . 84,400 


GirU:730at6£r.4,380 




5 Mistresses at from 




8,160 


1,600 fr. to 2,000 fr.. 






and 12 Masters at 


Boys: 25 at 3 £r.. 75 




from 2,000 fr. to 2,400 


Girls: 80 at 3 fr.. 240 




fr. in Girls' School . 36,200 




316 


Instructresses in needle- 


e. Singing School : 




work . . 8,750 


Boys: 120at Ifr. 120 




b. Finishing School : 


Girls: 120 at Ifr. 120 




Masters . . 2,900 




240 


Mistresses and instruc- 


2. Secondary Schools. 




tion in needlework . 840 


Boys . . . 3,680 




c. Singing School : 600 
2. Secondary Schools : 


Girls . . . 6,600 






9,280 


Masters at from 2,400 fr. 


3. Fees from Scholars in 




to 2,800 fr., and assist- 


Private Schools 


100 


ante, in Boys' School . 20,000 


School fines . . . . 


8,000 


Masters at 2,800 fr., as- 


Settlement dues 


12.000 


sistante, and instruction 


State grant . . . . 


4.000 


in needlework, in Girls' 




KKiUVUM .... IV.VAV 1 




69,200 


3. Instruction in gymnastics 1,000 
Retiring pensions . . 18,895 
Apparatus and maps . 1,800 
Writing materials and books . 500 
Gleaning and warming . . 6,000 
Building and repairs . . 6,000 
Ground rents .... 2,400 
Administration . . . 4,400 
Sundries (office expenses, print- 
ing, &c.) .... 5,000 

168,506 



Balanced Aocoukt. 

Expenditure for 1864 
Income for 1864 

Excess of expenditure oyer income 
Deduct surplus from preceding year 

Actual deficit for 1864 * 



fr. 
168,506 
69,200 

99,3t)6 
12,000 

87,306 



* This estimated deficit Is made np by a municipal rate of from 76 centimesto 1 fraacon every 
1 ,000 francs of assessed property of each inhabitant of the town of Zarich. 
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-4. Book of Thoughts. 

By H. A. 18mo. cloth extra, gilt. 3^. M. 

A Son of the Soil. 
Crown 8vo. 68. 

ACLAND. — The Harveian Oration, 1865. 

By Henry W. Acland, M.D. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

jEschyli Eumenides. 

The Greek Text with English Notes, and an Introduction. By 
Bernard Drake, M.A. Svo. la. 6^ 

AgTies HopeUmn. 

16mo. cloth. See Oliphant. 

Airy. — Works bt/Q. B. Airy, M.A. LL.D. D.C.L. Astronomer 
Roycdy Jkc. 

Treatise on the Algebraieal and Numerical Theory of 
Errors of Observations and the Combination of Obser- 
vations. 

Crown 8yo. 6a. 6d. 

Popular Astronomy. 

A Series of Lectures deliyered at Ipswich. 18mo. cloth, is. 6d. 
With Illustrations. Uniform with Macmillan's Sohool Class 
Books. 

An Elemeniary Treatise on Partial Differential 
Equations. 

With Stereoscopic Cards of Diagrams. Crown 8yo. 6«. 6c2, 
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Designed for the use of Students in thb Uniyersity. Crown 
8yo. 6a. 6d. 
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Algebraical Exercises. 

Proi^ressively arranged by Rov. C. A. J0NE8, M.A. and C. H. 
Cheyne, M.A. Mathematical Masters in Westminster School. 
Pott 8vo. cloth. 25. 6(i. 

Alice^s Adventures in Wonderland. 

By Lewis Carroll. With Forty-two Illustrations by Tenniel. 
Crown 8vo. cloth. 6*. 

Allingham. — Laurence Bloomfield in Ireland. 

A Modem Poem. By William Allinoham. Fcap. 8vo. 7*. 

Ansted. — The Great Stone Book of Nature. 

By David Thomas Ansted, M. A. F. R.S. F. G. S. Fcap. Svo. 6#. 

Anstie. — Stimulants and Narcotics, their Mviv^d Relations^ 
With Special Researches on the Action of Alcohol,- iEther, au<l 
Chloroform on the Vital Organism. By Francis E. Anstie, 
M.D. M.R.C.P. 8ro. \i». 

Aristotle on Fallacies ; or, the Sophistid Elenchi. 

With a Translation and Notes by Edward Pokte, M.A. 8to. 
85. U, 

Arnold. W(yrTcs hy Matthew Arnold. 

New Poems. 

Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth. 6«. 6d. 

A French Eton; or, Middle-Class Educatiwi and 
the State. 

Fcap. 8vo. 2». 6d. 

Essays in Criticism, 

Extra fcap. 8yo. cloth. 68. 

Artist arid Craftsman. 

A Novel. Crown 8vo. 65. 

Bkkk^— Works hy Sir Samuel W. Baker, M.A. F.K.G.S. 

The Nile Tributaries of Abyssinia, anxl the Sword 
Hunters of the Hamran Arabs. 

8vo. 2\8. 

The Albert Nyanza Great Basin of the Nile, and 
Exploration of the Nile Sources. 
Two Vols. Crown 8vo. 16«. 

Barwkll — Guide in the Sick Room, 

By Richard Barwell^ F.R.C.S. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3». 6d. 

Bayma. — Elements of Molecular Mechanics. 

By Joseph Bayma, S. J. Svo. cloth. 10«. 6d. 
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Beasley. — An JElementary Treatise on Plane Trigonontetry 
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M.A. Second EdUum, Crown 8vo. Zs. 6d. 

Bell. — Romances and Minor Poems, 

By Henry Glassford Bell. Fcap. 8vo. 6». 

Bernard. — The Progress of Doctrine in the New Testament. 
In Eight Lectures preached before the University of Oxford. 
By Thomas Dkhany Bernard, M.A. Second EdUion, 8vo. 
8ff. 6d, 

BiRKs. Works hy Thomas Eawson Birks, M.A. 

The Difficulties of Belief in cann£xion with the Creaiion 
and the Fall 

Crown 8vo. 4«. 6rf. 

On Matter and Ether ; or, the Secret Laws of Physical 
Change. 
Crown 8vo. 5«. 6d. 

Blaee. — The Life of William BlaJce, the Artist 

By ALEX.VNDER Gilchrist. With numerous Illustrations from 
Blake's Desiffns and Fac-similes of his Studies of the " Book of 
Job." Two Vols. Medium 8vo. 82«. 

Blake. — A Visit to some American Schools and Colleges, 
By Sophia Jex Blake. Crown 8vo. 6s, 

Blanche Lisle, and other Poems. 

By Cecil Home. Fcap. 8vo. 4^. 6d. 

Boole. — Works by the late George Boole, F.RS. Professor 
of Maihematics in the Qv£en's University, Ireland, Ac 

A Treatise on Differential Equations. 

New EdUion. Edited by I. Todhuntbr, M. A. F.R,S. 8vo. 
cloth, lis. 

Treatise on Differential Eqtuitions. 

Supplementary Volume. Crown 8vo. Bs. 6d. 

A Treaiise on the Calculus of Finite Differences. 
Crown 8vo. 10«. 6d. 
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Bradshaw. — An Attempt to ascertain the state of Chaucer's 
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iinkc tlrttile iber ,,LeB Allemandii^ par le Phre DidonJ 

^an§. Sftliticinn 5^itij, ^atcr SDiben fut^t bem beutfrf^en Wefcnl 
^(tcd^t iu mrben, ®r mirb aber bk ^ngft rt(|i Ji>§, ba| man' 
i^n in granfreidj fur emen 9?eneflattn, einen prussiert ^alten mcrbc, 
uirb r(t^mt tarum jfbt^ lofeet^be ©uH ubcr bte ^futfcfjcn fern uitt 
^inten mit ubmrftteen^Ud) feun^eii ^^nebrndtjeii franjC^itft^cr SBaiei*- 
lanbSlifbf cin. ^citrt ujtt be^titt^^t SdyHftJkUcr itbcr gian^Dfen^ 
(troaS ?lttgfne^meg pt facien (jab^n, fo giauben mix unS unfeien Ucfent'' 
gfgenubei" nidjt ju fulibeit SSDrficbtamafeT^gcIii iinb ^fteuemngettj 
uetpflid^tet, ®ct ^gater ^at iji 2?futf(^(anb ^aujjtfad^ltt^ baS Iliil-^ 
wrfitatSlebcn fenncn gdernt uub jdjilbert e© mit aufric^tigem ®n- 
t^iifia§mu§. - 

3n bet llnitjerfUat (ie^t er bie eigentlidfte traft, bie eigcntHA*' 
@rfi|e £)cutf<j^lrtnb8 unb baS ©e^eimnil all feinfr ©rfplge* 2)lf 
beutfcj^i^ <5ini^eit tfi tm Unii?etiitiiten nit|>fDffen, ber ©eift, bee bie 
b€«tl*e 31rmee befedt, g*^t t?un ben Itntwetfltatcu auS unb niirb an 
bkfen flc^jflegt @r fd^ilbaf ben ^etgang bd bcr Soimahifulierung 
in ©cr((n, Me ba He neiicn Stnbeuten in bie ^anb bcS SteftorS 
bae @cl5bni§ abiegen, beti Uitii>erfU5t*%efe^cn ^u ge^cid^en nnb n 
ffigf gfeirfjfam entfdjulbigenb Mn^n : ,,^u^ ic^ §abe He(e iinilnif 
Hfc^e .&anb bnitfen mufjcn, bmit id) i^abt btgttffen, bajj iibtx 
©Ten^en imb 5taticnal(taten ^tnweg unt i.v(;ne blefe jn uerfcnnen, 
bie 5J2cnfd)m fictj tm Snebcn imb iin .^nlt ber !EQa^r^eit njieber* 
finbcn Bmm, $ie SHJiffeiiid^flft \\i nuc einc; fie ift w?ie O^ott aU' 
gemein; fie feuni feine Slfpnu, pt^renaen- ober Sft^eingien^^e* Bet 
fir bient^ atbeiNt jualeic^ an ber ©rofte feineS eigeneu 33atefIanb€S 
nub an b« (lithoitfeUmg beS !i01enf^engefdjledjtg , . . . 3^ ^iH 
nit^^tS t&iffen t^i?n einem engber.^igeu *pafdotl^(nn@ , gefnetet au* 
^gfii^muS nnb nac^tr ii^j en bnn .^affe, 3(^ wtK nur einen '^Jatrioii^. 
rtinl, ben bie ©ereAttsfeit ^iiaelt, beffen (S^tgeij bie <&aed?tigfett 
biUigt, ber feine ^Sfte nic^jt m ,^afle bea JeinbeS, (cnbetn in bet 
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(Sr^S^una M Soierlanbei verBraud^t. ^tntt f^atticfiirma ifi ^ec 
unb ^eifel, biefer Xuoenb.'' 

^a9 finb {(^dne (Beflmuinaen, bie in <Deutf^{(mb {eber teilt. 
Wtb6^tt $ater ^bon fie bei fdnm Sanbdieuten ehoad nte^r vet' 
breiteit! S9 tl^ui 9l0t, bafi man fie i^nen prebiae. 

(«offiWe 3eitung.) 

3n bem ^opitel uber ,,$atriotiSmud'' befommen bie^ranxofen 
^imiidif btitere Swinge p ]^5ren, loogegen loh; S)eutfd^e fel^^r gut Be« 
banbelt iverben; »oriiber fidi^ ^ibon aUerbinaS jebedmol bei feinen 
^anbdleuten einael^enb entfd^ulbiot. ^a wit S)euif4^e nun fogot 
wenia gewd^nt {tnb, Don einem grran^ofen ehoa9 (Sauted itber unS 
ju ^oren, fo mdoe fd^on ber flbweci^dlung ^alber S)ibon8 Qrteil f)itt 
mxj finben: „Tlan fi^ldlt," fo foat er, „ba6 tn ^eutfAIanb aQed, 
i^aifer unb J^Bnige, Pansier unb SKinifter, 9R&nner bed jbieged unb 
ber SBiffenfc^aften, Stubenten unb Stbeiter an nicit^td onbered benfen, 
aid fur bad Saterlanb )u arbeiten. @ie ^en nur ein Sofungd* 
tt)ort: bod Saterlanb )sot aUtm, fein ffttidftam, feine SRac^t. 39re 
l^aterfdnbdliebe ift uber alien ^oitifd erbaben, aber man beiracit^tet 
btefe nid^t aid einen befonbem Sllu^medtitel. ^ein 2)eutfd^er fte^t 
aud^, fototel idb u^eifi, im ^erba(^t. bad ®elb unb ^lut feined ^an* 
bed feinem ©^rgeij jji lyfem. SMefe fociale 24tgenb ip aber bei 
i^nen fein unflared ^efubl, fonbent eine HRaAt, bie fi^ einem be* 
ftimmten unb orogartigen 3iele jubemegt. gin folc^ 3iel I&6t 
feinen gleic^gimg, ed oerle^t niemOhb; ed oerlangt bad D^fer ge* 
toiffer (Sonberitttereffen, aber ed jiel^t ourd^ feinen (S^Ianj unb feme 
magnetifcbe 9J^ad^t alle ^eutfil^en ol^ne ttnierfcbieb bed ®Iaubend 
unb ber 9lafie an. S)ad ijpi bie grofie beutfd^e @inl^eit/ 

^er gr56te Zd\ bed ^udf^ed ift unferem Unterrid^idioefen unb 
ben ttniverfit&ten aetoibmet, fur weld^e 2)ibon getobeju fd^u^&rmt. 
^enn ^en d. ^offler biefe Ihtdfu^rungen lefen fottte, fo »ftrben 
fie i^m )t»it ein n>a^red 8abfal oorfommen, gegeimber ben wieber* 
l^oUen IKngrfffen, bie in letter 3eit feiner i^noaltuna im ^n^georb* 
neten^aufe ju $eil wurben. @ein ^auptret§ liegt iebenfaUd oarin, 
bag ed toon einem gfranaofen gefd^rieben ift unb und, bie toir l^iet 
an weiter nid^td aid an @(^impfereien aegen bie S)eutf(^en ^eiod^nt 
ftnb, mutet ed merhourbig on, ba§ einmal ein gfranjoje in aang 
ru^igem unb ^oflic^em Xone »on und f^ricbt. %tti toon ^^utotnid' 
mud, ober rtdf^tiaer (^autofniftifc^em tibergiauben ift l!)ibon freilid^ 
oud^ nidt^t, aber tmmerbin I&§t er und an fo toielen $unften @e« 
re^ttafeit ttiberfal^ren, bag tt>ir, an fo gute 8e^anblung gar nidf^t 
atmbW, bad ^ittere unb gfolfc^e o^ne 9htrren unb gem mit in 
ben ^auf ne^men. (ftdlnif^e 3eitung.) 



— 3)er P. 3)ibon ^at fid^ mit einem ^etoifd^en TtnU in 
^eutfc^Ianb inftalltert , ^at balB beutfAe 8€Ben gelebt, mit ben 
2)eutf(^en gegeffen unb getrunfen, fie leine @e!ttnbe verlaffen, mit 
einem Sorte, fid^ ju ber^^dVe auf bieferCrbe berbammt. Seldfte 
Seiben, welc^e S)emutiQnn9en ^ot er erbulben mitffen nnb loie o^. 
wenn et und infultfeiirn'unb beleibigen ^drie, f^at ber Qrotefl ba» 
gegen if>m in ber Atl(^{e fMen bleiBen unb i^n faft erflitfen mfiffen. 
tXnb bod^ ^at er fid^ nicpt an^ ber 9ht^e bringen laffen unb ^anf 
\ feiner feften JSiHenSfraft M ^ auf benfelben I3&nfen gefeffen, loie 
bie beutfd^en Stubenten, an i^renlhrbeiten teilgenpmmen unb, \c 
liel er fonnte, bie Sitten be9 Golfed, mit bem .er lebte, bur(^« 
Itrunaen, um befto beffer beffen ®ebanfen unb Hfpirdtionen entbeif^n 
m fmien. Unb inbcm er unS iit alien Sonorfen unb mit 8erebt< 
famleit fagt, bag bie S>eutf(lben bomadft trad^ten^ gute nnb reine 
®erm^en gu bleibcn, rSt un9 ber P. ^ibon unferen (S^ralter in- 
taft au Italten, bie gaVifd^en Xugenben »ieber au finben, 
ttieber (S^UDinS p werben, toit loir eS in oer guten 
3eit oaren , vimpfftnalidft ffir ben berd|if(^enben Alang, unferer 
2:rommeIn unb Ungeriffen beim 9MM ber ^a^ne. SBeld^ Kuf* 
forberuna ift bi^^d ^nd^ M P. S)ibon, unfere 6d^fiten« unb 
^rntoereine ju entuticfein unb itber ba9 gan^e Sanb §u verbreiten 
unb in ber ^ilbung unferer ©dbulbataiuone fortaufa^ren. SBkr 
wirb nid^t bei feiner Seltitre bie 9{otmenbigfeit beareifeu, ben ltn< 
terri(^t in alien SBolfdfd^idt^ten ju tragen unb bemfelben vor aQem 
aid ®egenftanb jn geben: «bie0r5|e beSQaterlanbed''. (LeSoir.) 

„^it ^I&tter, bie man lefen wirb, entl^alten bie %ttx^t ))erfon- 
li^er ^eobadftfungen.^ !D{it biefen Sorten beginnt bad Sormort 
bed SBerfed bed $ater 3>ibon. ^ie Semerfung ift nid^t unnu(, 
benn, nad^bem man ben IBanb gelefen, fonn man t>erfu(^t fein gu 
glauben, bag ber berebie Serfaffer i^n in feiner QtUt |u Sorbara, 
in ilerSerbannung gefd^rieben babe, bieibm ffingftbie prengeSud^t 
feincd Orbend auferlegt bat. 9liemald $at ein SSerf ber S5(fer« 
)>f9((ologie fi(b auf weniaer genaue Seobadbtungen geftfi^t. (Sin 
einaiger $Bin!eI beutfd^ Vebend, bad fo grog unb fo ttenoidelt ifi, 
Kourbe toon bem $ater S)ibon im einaelnen unterfud^t, bie Sin* 
ricbtung n&mli(^ einer grogen ^ocbfd^ule. SBon ben 328 6eiten 
feined $ud^ed merben mebr aid 150 ber 6d^ilberung bed ^d^eren 
ttnterric^td geivibmet; 50 meitere bebanbein bie aweite nnb er^e 
Untenveifung; 60 bid 70 bef|»rcd^en bie Oerbeff erungen, benfn9ran^ 
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